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From an original painting made 
expressly for Successful Farming 
by W. Hinton 
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a New Rave of Opler! 


declares Prof. Wendell I Paddock “™ea 


LOOK forit (Stark's 
x Golden" Delt} Ohio State Horticulturist 


to bethe starting point of ANEW RACE 
OF APPLES” (after he had seen its amazing 
habit of regularly bearing on new l-year wood 
year after year). “It beats anything I ever 
saw. A beautiful golden color and one of 
the best keepers. I have never tasted an 
apple that wasricher or higher in 4 
quality. The fanciest apple leversaw. £ 
Stark’s Golden Delicious is the most 
remarkable apple production in 
recent years!” —the words of one of 
Americi’s foremost apple authori- 
ties, Prof. Wendell Paddock, OHIO 
State Horticulturist, Columbus, O. 
Prof. Paddock is just one of the Nation- 
ally-known experts who marvel at the 


Stark's Golden Delicious record. For in- 
stance, here is what— 


PROF. U. P. HEDRICK, 


New York’s most celebrated Pomologist, 
declared in The Rural New Yorker: 
“Stark's Golden Delicious is creat- 
ing the sens: ition of the times among 
pple growers!’ 

Similar enthusiasm is shown by a ee 
ities all over the U S. For cumaank Luther 
Burbank reports: “I have found Stark’s Golden 
Delicious an unusually young bearer. They 
bore the 8rd summer after being set out and have 
borne regularly every year since.” Doesn't 
ALL this make yoo want to know MORE about— 

























































Photo showing PROF. HOWE, N. Y 
EXP. STA. beside 3-yr.-old Stark's 
Gol jen Delicious tree aring crop 2 
yeare ago. Last year, at 4-yre.-old. it bore « 
hie year (1923)—when 6 yre. old, 
it bore 4 bushels Baidwin apple trees in the 
same S * didn’t begin bearing until 10 
years ol 


J.£ 


Feee 
qeuker’, St. 


. Ev @ bore fruit the 
third summer after? plan setting He writes: 
**Every tree has 6 to 20 beautiful eppies 
upon it. Some of them bore at two 
ears. The best apple | have.’ 










The YELLOW APPLE That Is Amazing All America! 
Get Complete Information by sending in the Coupon below today! 


Write for your FREE Copy of this BIG 80-Page De Luxe Edition 
Catalog, showing 316 Beautiful, True-to-Nature Color Photos of he 
Prize-Winning FRUITS, SHRUBS, SHADE TREES and ROSE ‘ 

BUSHES~—and learn WHY— . 


PROF. C. IL. LEWIS, Managing Editor AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE (former CHIEF OREGON EXP. STA.) 
states so emphatically— 


”~ 


~ “No other apple has received such quick approval by 
th the orchard men and state horticulturists!” 


—See This Magnificent Apple = 


faithfully reproduced in Nature’sowncol- of mild sweetness and sprightly spiciness 

oring in this Big FREE Book. Learn how _ that pleases everybody. 

it averages 50% to 75% larger than Grimes PROF. W. S. BROCK, Secretary ILLI- 
Golden — and even superior in flavor to NOIS State Horticultural Soc., writes: 
Grimes and a much later keeper. “In this v certainly have 4 


ariety y 
It is a glossy Golden Yellow apple, . slight! bonanza! The apple is is A MARVELOUS 
conical (the ideal shape for packing). Flesh KEEPER as well as having Extraordinary 
is rich, creamy yellow, with a faint tinge of High Quality. : 
orange — crisp, firm, with a sparkling, tang- Post yourself about this remarkable 
ful flavor and an alluring aroma OS ON TH YOUR NAME AND AD- 
— much resembling a great glo- HE COUPON—or a post- 
rious pear. A combination card atonce! 


ORIGINAL TREE S k D li ® (RED) Sold Only by 
Strain of Otar ELICIOUS Stark Bro's 

: “$4,000 Per Acre Each Year for 3 Consecutive Years!’ 

That is the Amazing Profit-Crop that has been gathered from Stark De- 
licious trees, according to the Spokesman Review, Nov. 22. Itstates 
“Peter Levander has 1% acres of Stark Delicious trees. 
Pant last three years this little orchard has ylelded 
15 boxes red apples, selling for $18,140. This isan 
“average of $6,000 per year from Just 1% acres, or 
0 per acre per year for 3 consecutive years.” 
















































“ } , ~ The record made by ORIGINAL TREE Strain of 
% : / $ N , SS Stark 7 ious (red) Apple Trees for sure, heavy 

is) & ( j i. ; , \ bearing big money-cropsin the North, East, West and 

&t, %"O, XY = | 3 South fs all told in the BIG 80-Page 4-Color De 


Luxe Edition Fruit Book that we will send you 
Y FREE for just Your Name and Address on the 
pat his Book will delight and interest you. 





Get 5 Seeds of Famous 


IS 6 
Y st ARK S “Blight- FRE E 
Resister” Tomato 
4 \e Yt, “ody 2 %», Y —and FREE Copy of BIG 80-Page 1924 Stark Yogetabie & Flower 
, %, Jefe, Oy 4s eo. ey Sy Seed Catalog. ‘*”,1e most out-of-the-ordinary, helpful seed catalog 
4 C544 n” em “eg that ever came o.. a printing press.’ 
% i . 7 4, y ?, 
* ne Bh, YY. toy, Address Box 26 
‘” e S 
rote RNR SFREECS WN 
4% @ %, 49444 
AS REE RK BRO’S 
) % “4% 5 Seeds FREE—Stark 
‘ . ® * 42 Oy % “Blight-Resister” = Oldest Nurseries in America and 
% Os rm, % q —the most sensational est in World at 
& Ga 


tomato ever introduced 


tomato ever int wie Fee LOUISIANA - MO. 


For Over 108 Years 


—sendCouponfor 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


ARE YOU GOING TO SCHOOL? IF 
SO, THIS IS FOR YOU 





I want to tell you boys and girls about Th 


something that’s sure to interest you. Of 
course, it’s all right for dad and mother 
to read this article, too, but you are 
directly concerned. 

Successful Farming is spending many 
thousands of dollars this year to do some- 
thing really worth while for you—and it 
doesn’t ¢ost a single penny for you per- 
sonally to get the full benefit of this 
splendid opportunity. 

You have high ideals—you look forward 
to a life of am Iness and happiness. You 
want to get pleasure as well as benefit from 
the time you spend in school—th 
golden days that in later years you wil 
look back upon as the happiest of your 
life. 

For the benefit of boys and girls in 
Successful Farming homes, we’re publish- | ¢ 
ing monthly during the school year, a little 
paper called Rural Schools Bulletin. The 
Bulletin is mailed absolutely free of charge 
on request to all count schools in which 


there are boys and girls from Successful 
Farming families. 
Thousands of parents, teachers, and 


boys and girls have told us how the 
Bulletin helps boys and girls get the 
greatest good and genuine pleasure from 
their school work. 

The Bulletin will be helpful to you 
whether you attend a consolidated school, 
a nearby town school, or a one-room 
school. 

Tell teacher there is no charge for 
the B Bulletin, and.no obligation whatever 
in asking for it. It’s our business to be 
helpful to Successful Farming folks—this 
is only one of many I Jag which we’re 
glad to serve you. ou write us 
Spout the Bulletin, ‘haces ural Schools 
Bureau, care Successful Farming. 


‘Save Your Reward Book 


If your copy of our new Reward Book 


has failed to reach you, drop us a line and 
we'll send you another. You'll find many 
articles described in the book that you’d 
like to have. The youngsters will want 
to read the many attractive offers the 
book contains. 
family will make good use of the Reward 
Book. then save it for future reference. 

A few of the articles offered in the 
Reward Book areshown on page 101 of this 
number of Successful Farming. Any of 
them will make suitable Christmas gifts. 

For your convenience, a subscription 
order blank is enclosed with this copy of 
your paper. 

With best wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy and Prosperous 1924. 


I hope members of your | Book Review 
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From Friend to Friend 


CHRISTMAS BUYING 


- Just why do you buy Christmas pres- 

ents? Now, really what is the reason? 
What is your object? Isn’t it because 
you really want to make someone happy? 
Isn’t it because you want someone to 
know that you think of them and love 
them? 

You have a great deal at stake in a 
Christmas present, haven't you? It isn’t 
quite like the thing you are buying for 
yourself, is it? If your purchase for 
your own use doesn’t turn out just right 
you can return it'and give a piece of 
your mind to the fellow who sold it to you. 

There are a lot of cutting things you 
can say to the fellow who sells you un- 
satisfactory merchandise for your own 
use, but it is different with a Christmas 
present, isn’t it? That may go to a dis- 
tant city or into some other home. At 
least, you do not get to test it unless 
you are a woman and buy your husband 
a nice reading lamp for Christmas, or a 
man and buy your wife an automobile, 


90 | or something of that kind. 


If the present you send does not turn 
out right, you will be the last person to 
learn of it, won’t you? The person who 
receives it won’t tell you, but they will 
wonder if you bought it at a “fire sale” 
and feel sorry that you should not know 
any better than to waste your money on 
trash for them—but they won’t brag 
about that present when their friends 
call, for fear the friends will examine it 
and see its defects. 

Usually the friends will see it just the 
same and smile one of those mean cut-. 
ting smiles when they mention it. But 
you never know it. 

Now, why not insure the quality of - 
your Christmas presents? If you are 
going to send them by mail or express 
you insure their safe delivery by select- 
ing concerns with an established reputa- ; 
tion like the postoffice or the big express 
companies. You do not hail the first 
stranger who comes along with an old 
wagon and let him deliver your present 
because he will do it cheap. 

If you would be just as careful in buy- | 
ing as in delivering, you would be insur- 
ing the quality of your present just as 
you insure the delivery of it. Select 
brands of merchandise of known and 
established quality. 

A firm which advertises in Successful 
Farming is building the right kind of a 
reputation. When you find their names 
on merchandise, it is safe to send that 
article as a Christmas present to your 
friend and you can be sure that your 
friend will get what you paid for. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee ts squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
advertising from 


Successful Farming. We will not knowingly 


accept 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining ro oy mt 


or any other questionable advertising are not 


accepted 
Oe ee a ne annliensds in igen agentes iat 


duction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


a dishonest 
any condition. 


INFORMATION FOR eat ge 


jon Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 pA ber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
an yt es, 5 cents. Kates to vosubscribersin Canada, f countries, renewals A dam = sign’ our yf Zz as the name appears on address label. 
and to subperibere it in the eighth so , one year for 75 cents. How to Remit. money by postal money order, —— order, bank draft, 
is sold to e oT a without "ex on ®& guarantee of satis- or letter. pen end in cons ¢ ‘or small amounts. 
faction. Any t you're not satisfied, just say 80 and money you have paid Change in Address .— yd the adden suveol bers should 
for your subseription will be cheerfully refunded. ¢ address, otherwise the address 


Renewal ee date on the address label of each 
the subscri 4 and is the subscriber's 
pe 
not c! 


receipt. 
se of the year indicated on the label. Tf the date’on the 
upon receipt of the second paper after payment of 


z 
tht 


pment phe 
is paid for to and 
label is 


ibscription, or if 


sure to give their former as aes 
changed. This leo matter of lepeltance beth to you ond te Gs. 
Advertising Rages. —The ad 
Entered at the Des Moines, lowa, 
This issue is copyrighted, 1923, by 


ul FarmingPublishing Go Company. 
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| Fordson 


“To make farming what it ought to be—the most 
pleasant and profitable profession in the world.” 





This is Henry Ford’s vision of the Fordson. 


Not a mere machine of so much horsepower, so 
many cylinders or so much drawbar pull. All 
are important. But much more than that—an 
opportunity to make farm life, your life; more 
productive and more worth living. 


SSL SSI SSS SSS SSSSSSSS SS SSS SSS SSS 
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This vision of a better day on the farm has be- 
come more than a dream. The Fordson has 
made farming more pleasant and profitable. 


How well the spirit ot the builder is moulded 
into the Fordson through years of patient test- 
ing is proven by experience of a host of owners. 


~ 
~ 


With operations organized on a more profitable 
basis, work done when it should be, labors lighter 
in proportion to results, the drudgery gone, life 
is really more pleasant on Fordson farms. 


y, TU 


| 
| 
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Ford Motor Company 


CARS -+-TRUCKS~- TRACTORS 
Ask Any Ford Dealer 
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@ When bickerings cease, and cross-purposes lose their suarls and he- 


rome straight again, and maledictions fade out and benedictions fade in; 


Q When there's joy in making others happy and pain in selfishness; 
@ When burdens drop from weary shoulders and smiles burn brightly 
thru the cold, grey ash of misgivings; Q When discord gies may to 
tuneful harmony--and joys are like they used to be--and the mellow 
happiness of the long ago romes romping up to its plare near the hearth; 


Q When hearts sing songs and souls find bast rontentment, without i 


always profoundly reasoning why; that is the crux of the year--the gold 4 


% that has been milled ont of the seasons--the goal at the long trail’s end-- & 
© Qohe spirit of Christmas--birthday of the Christ. Lrovo Kenyon Jones #7 
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Actual photograph show- 
ing what pened to 
John M. aylor of 
Hutchinson, Kans., be- 
fore HE got his Philco. 
What experiences— 
humiliating or dangerous 
—have YOU had with 
ordi batteries? We 
would glad to hear 
from you. 
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“Yep, I’ve got a Philco—now!” 


Veteran car owners, in all parts of the United States, are 
replacing their ordinary batteries with full-size, full-powered, 
guaranteed Philco Diamond-Grid Batteries—the batteries 
that won’t fail you in emergencies. 





Lowest Prices 
In History 


A Genuine Full- 
Powered Guaranteed 


PHILCO BATTERY 


$17.85 


war tax paid 
$17.85 is the exchange price east of 


They realize—thousands from hand-cranking experiences 
—that the extra power, punch and shock-proof strength 
purposely built into-every Phileo are absolutely necessary for 
safe, comfortable driving. 

Whether you now own a car, or are about. to buy one—install a 
Philco! Winter, with its hard-starting motors, sluggish gasoline and 
hours of battery-draining headlights, is certainly no time for under-size, 
under-powered ordinary batteries. 


Phileo’s rugged compact construction—it’s long-famous Diamond- 


the Mississippi River for Ford, Chev- 
rolet, Overland, Star and other light 
ears. Genuine Phileo Diamond-Grid 
Batteries for all other cars propor- 


Grid Plates, Quarter Sawed Separators and other exclusive Philco features 
—these are your safeguards against the discomforts, humiliations and 
perils of battery failure. 


tionately low priced. 

Tremendous increased Phileo sales 
—efficient manufacture—e conomical 
distribution—have made these history- 
making reductions possible. 

Beware of under-size, under- 
powered batteries. Sooner or later 
they will get you into embarrass- 
ing, humiliating or positively 
dangerous situations. 
























With the Philco Slotted Retainer, Phileo Diamond-Grid Batteries are 
guaranteed for two years—the longest and strongest guarantee backing a 
nationally-known battery. 


See your nearest Phileo Service Station at once. There’s a Philco 
Diamond-Grid Battery especially built for every make and model of car. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
PHILCO vf rics atten BATTERIES 


DIAMOND GRID 


~ BATTERIES 































— over . $. ce is one 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN i —- som, Whi tur ebtven 
OF PHILCO SERVICE DIAMOND GRID if necessary. 
<& BATTERIES 
PHILCO FARM LIGHTING BATTERIES bring to your farm-home many of the comforts; conveniences and drudgery-saving 





devices now enjoyed only by city dwellers. They insure you the tremendous excess capacity and long-life you demand for con- 
t. trou © powe* service, Glass or rubber jars. See your nearest Philco Dealer or write us. 





tinuous, low-cos 















THREE LAWS THAT WILL HELP 


Some Acts of Congress to Your Advantage 


By EDWY B. REID 


VERY farm and 
urban commu- 
nity of any con- 

siderable size should 
take advantage of the 
federal warehouse act 
to build itself a ware- 
house,” says the sec- 
retary of agriculture. “It may not be necessary in all 
instances to erect new warehouses for there are now a very 
large number in existence which probably will prove upon 
inspection to meet the requirements of the law or they may 
need alterations,’ he continued. “I believe it is vitally 
important that farmers take full advantage of their oppor- 
tunity to improve their marketing processes and their 
financial worth by utilizing federal warehouses and the 
warehouse receipts. By so doing they have easy access to a 
new pool of credit provided by congress during the last 
session. In fatt, in the three measures then enacted— 
legalizing cooperative mar- 

keting, enlarging the federal 


Where do you store your farm products and do you borrow 
money on them? If you are satisfied with the old methods 
you will not be interested in this discussion. If you're 
not satisfied you may find here the way out.— Editor. 


the receipts are now 
recognized and dealt 
with in perfect assur- 
ance by banks every- 
where and the invest- 
ing public. Receipts 
issued by these ware- 
houses are really 
statements of accounts, se that it makes no difference what 
the geographic location is as long as it is federally inspected, 
the products graded, the warehousemen bonded and the 
products insured. 

Before the federally bonded warehouse came into exist- 
ence a farmer could borrow only sixty-five percent of the 
real value of his goods in storage. However, much depended 
upon the idiosyncrasies of his banker, whether he was 
suffering from gout or was in a magnanimous frame of mind 
as to whether the farmer got a small or large-sized loan or 
whether he got any at all. Then, too, the warehouse receipts 

frequently were so lacking 
in information that it was 





warehouse law and provid- 
ing eredit running from six 
months to three years on 
farm crops and livestock— 
the farmer has a helping 
triumvirate which will prove 
of inestimable value.” 

When the Federal Ware- 
house act was first passed, 
back in 1916, it was not a 
popular measure—no more 
so than the pure food and 
drugs act. . This is ture 
largely because warehouse- 
men, bankers and the pub- 
lie did not appreciate its 
possibilities or its meaning. 
It applied only to the stor- 
age of grain, cotton, flax- 
seed, wool and tobacco, but 
now includes all agricultural 
products which the secre- 
tary of agriculture may 
designate with the excep- 
tion of fungible products. 

Since the operations of 
the national banks are gen- 
erally understood and the 
soundness of the institutions 
beyond question a com- 
parison of the federal 
bonded warehouse and the 
national banking system proves the soundness of the prin- 
ciples back of the federal warehouse act. 

Sixty years ago congress passed the National Bank act. 
Before then our currency was largely made up of notes 
issued by many state banks. These notes varied in value 
and were subject to heavy discount when presented at any 
distance from the place where they were issued. In fact, 
it was not infrequent that the notes were entirely worthless 
and eurrency was the only safe form of money. Then came 
the National Bank act which aimed to give an equal value 
to our currency anywhere in the country and to protect the 
people from loss thru discounts and exchanges. National 
banks are now common institutions in almost every com- 
munity. They are supervised and examined by the treasury 
department and are about as stable as any institution devised 
by man. The United States Warehouse act is based largely 
on the same fundamentals—inspection of warehouses, 
licensing and bonding of the warehousemen and issuing of 
warehouse receipts. 

The chief reason for the act was to encourage the farmers 
to market their crops in an orderly manner by enabling 
them to secure loans on their products. So, just as the 
National Bank act gave us stable currency, the Federal 
Warehouse act has given us warehouse receipts of definite 
value, representing definite things properly protected so that 








Grain stored in licensed elevators affords the best of collateral 
for loans until a favorable time for sale 


next to impossible to ob- 
tain a loan on them except 
in the town or city where 
the goods were stored. This 
caused warehouse receipts 
to have a very limited cir- 
culation. But all of this 
is changed under the ware- 
house act. Before a ware- 
house is licensed by the de- 
partment of agriculture it is 
thoroly inspected, the ware- 
houseman is given an ex- 
amination, his standing and 
capital ascertained and he 
is bonded. Intermittently 
thereafter the warehouse is 
inspected and thus the 
farmers and the banker may 
be sure that the goods in 
storage and the investment 
are safe. 

The department of agri- 
culture outlines the advan- 
tages of this act as follows: 

As security for loans the 
warehouse receipts make it 

ssible for the farmer to 

row on the loan value 
of his product rather than 
on his personal responsi- 
bility. 

It gives him a larger amount of credit. 

It gives him a larger field of credit upon which to draw. 

It places his products in the hands of a warehouseman 
who is presumed to know how to care for the products and 
prevent them from deteriorating. 

Generally, he can obtain a lower insurance rate. 

If his farm is located at some distance from a shipping 
point and the roads betayeen his farm and the shipping 
point are not improved, placing his products in a federally 
licensed warehouse generally means having them at a point 
from which they can be shipped at any time in the year 
regardless of weather conditions, thus making it possible 
for him to take advantage of desirable opportunities to sell. 

Despite the fact that the warehouse act was unpopular 
because it was not understood during the first few years 
after its passage a few progressive business men, wide-awake 
bankers and farmers’ organizations became aware of its 
advantages. It was a slow process, however, and repre- 
sentatives of the department of agriculture who appeared 
before certain warehousemen telling of the advantage of 
the federal law were laughed out of the place, only a few 
years later. to have the satisfaction of being called in to 
inspect and license the warehouse for the owners had at last 


obtained a new business vision. 
Up until a few months ago we (Continued on page 24 
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A BIRTHDAY OF BIRTHDAYS 
N°? doubt every country celebrates the birthday of one 
or more of its great men, and some day nations will 
‘celebrate the birthdays likewise of some of their great 
women. There is but one outstanding character, however, 
that has caused worldwide observance of his birthday. It is 
merited because He left His uplifting influence for all time 
upon the world in the three brief years He taught the people 
of His day how to live to be happy. 

It was no new doctrine, no new truth, that the great 
teacher of Nazareth propounded. It was the manner of its 

tation and the sincerity of His life. It was the way 

e had of sifting the wheat from the chaff of religious 
— and presenting in simple manner great moral 
truths. 

This great teacher was less concerned about the life 
hereafter than He was about the life here. He propounded 
two great principles that, if observed by all, will make 
everybody bappy and the world at peace. One of these is 
set forth in what is called the Golden Rule, and the other is 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.””. And he made it plain that 
the neighbor was not necessarily the one living next door. 

December 25th is observed thruout the world in memory 
of the birth of Him who taught that we should love, net 
hate; that we should do unto others as we wish to be done 
by. No greater principles of happiness have ever been 
given to the world, and it was the man of Galilee who made 
this impress upen the minds of His day and generation and 
upon each succeeding generation until time shall be no more. 

May each of us on December 25th renew our faith in our 
fellowmen, seek to emulate that greatteacher who had no 
envy, no hate, no covetousness. the three causes of personal 
and national unhappiness. 


THE PUBLIC PAYROLL 


TH National Industrial Conference board is responsible 
for the statement that one person in twelve es our 


population over sixteen years of 

roll, which is costing us a salary vill ef abe about $3,500, Foo cod oho 
ayear. In addition to this is a list of 670,000 inactive 
drawing pensions of $320,000,000, not including pen- 
sioned soldiers. 

There is constant pressure brougnt to bear upon congress 
and the state legislatures by those who desire most to lessen 
taxes, for additional laws, the enactment of which carry 
with it the necessity of providing means and personnel 
to enforce them. We add a commission here, or an investi- 
gation there, as if it could be done without expense. Our 
government is getting to be very cumbersome, loaded Gown 
with employees and payrolls. It begins in the townships 
and counties and goes clear up to the federal government. 

Few indeed are the public servants responsible for the 
cost of government who insist upon getting even eight hours 
of service from public employees. Offices are overloaded 
with help who must of necessity loaf part of the time. The 


public pays. 


A COAL COMMISSION 

question before the house is, shall we have a coal 
commission to have the same or similar powers over the 
coal industry as the interstate commerce commission has 
over transportation? Some would have it as a separate part 

of the interstate commerce commission. 
Coal is as much a public necessity as transportation. 
Something must be done that will check the ever-increasing 
rise in price unless warranted. It is an interstate product 


over which no state can have sufficient control. 

We do not favor government operation of coal mines. 
Surely something can be done thru federal supervision of 
prices and distribution to safeguard the public interest 
against grasping operators or miners. An impartial judge 


must act in behalf of the public welfare, not only when trou- 
ble between operators and miners occurs, but all the time. 
The suggestion of a coal commission is so far the best thing 
proposed. The public is getting tired of the annual gouge. 


SETTLING CONTROVERSIES 

Mot family, partnership, neighborhood or national 

disputes could be settled out of court if the parties to 
the controversy would only get together and talk it over. 
Nearly all disputes are the result of misunderstanding. 
Both parties are usually willing to do the a opty thing, only 
each side is prone to believe it is in the right. "quite 
often both sides are right to a greater Ronee th than the 
opponent is willing to concede until the matter is talked 
over. 

The closer the friendship the more bitter the difference 
when one or the other yon bea on the outs over something. 
And it is usually some trivial thing that causes the break in 
friendship. Some mutual friend, understanding both parties, 
could get the parties together again, or some stranger who 
will work for both sides rather than for just one, as a lawyer 
must do when hired, could referee-a dispute in a fair way so 
that the contenders understood each other. 

Relatives are torn asunder over property, or children. 
Partners quarrel over methods of conducting the business 
or over the shares. Communities are separated into feuds 
over taxes, or community morals or welfare. Churches are 
divided over pastors or the interpretation of creeds. Nations 
fall out because of business rivalry, political intrigue, or 
racial misunderstandings. Almost every case is one that 
“No be arbitrated nay settled — of new eet 

‘anan one can explain view of a uestion quite 

as the party concerned. Nothing takes the bitter- 

Sead conan sas ithe having the Se parties 

come face to face in a calm consideration of the matter. 
so exemplifies the real spirit of Christianity, 
whether the disputants are Christians or not, as an honest 


effort to live amicably ther. To drag cases into court 
is an effort to magnify differences, sever friendly relations, 
and beat the other party. 

Tho this doctrine put into practice will cut down the 


lawyers’ business, every real lawyer will agree that the above 
doctrine is right and just, worthy of very serious considera- 
1 men and nations. Arbitrate differences. 


THE PUBLIC GRIND 
October 20 Pathfinder ha. this item of news: “The 
Prk owned flour mill at Grand Forks, N. Dakota, sus- 
ne ee ey oT loss of $124,581 in the last eight months, 
to the public audit published by the state 
etuetrial commission. 
In cutting out the middleman the public sometimes gets 
its fingers full of thorns—not only sometimes but quite 
frequently. The Soviets of Russia ‘tried the public owner- 
ship of everything and had to give it up because the cost of 
operation was too The private owner watches the 
things that reduce expens’s. The public does not. 


TRUTH WILL SURVIVE 
PECPLE often worry uselessly about public issues. Some 
questions of public concern are so clear-cut that the 
people are divided into for and against. There is no middle 
ground. Such was the case in regard to slavery 

There are questions, however, that have Peas subjected 
to so much da and debate that the ple are con- 
fused. A few have definite convictions on 7 questions, 
some pro and some con, while the general public is trying to 
decide from the evidence what is right. e liquor question 
is up in the air so to speak because eg ype modem 
fused. The drys are worried because of the misrepresenta- 
tions of the wets. Eventually the majority of the people 
of the world will have a more truthful understanding of thi 
great question. 

All that is true and worthy in socialism, in communism, 
in the various political doctrines and religious creeds will 
live. Nothing can prevent it from living. All that is false 
and unworthy in human thought and effort will eventually 
fall off as old clothes that are discarded. 

The trouble with all religious and moral zealots and radical 
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political “cranks” is that they are wo impatient. They 
want to reform the world, or the part they live in, in their 
day and generation. They forget that civilization is still in 
the making. They forget that reformers all thru the ages 
have been working to spread the truth as they saw it and 
the multitudes have been testing theories to see if they be 
the truth. There are shades of truth as there are shades of 
color, degrees of heat, volumes of sound, qualities of light, 
differences in weight. Truth is not a fixed standard of 
exactness. Truth is a proved and accepted axiom of life 
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that has been tested by time, lived for generations and 
become as second nature in our thinking and living. 

Anyone with a new theory has some job getting it before 
the people and accepted as truth. There are new discov- 
eries, new inventions, but few new theories of government, 
religion or economics. These things have been thought of 
many times in the past. Only those with the germ of truth 
have lived. New theories have been tried and forgotten all 
thru the ages of*man. Patient cultivation will save the 
truth. Over-anxiety will not. 
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. OT so long ago there was a community by the 
% name of D’Lrowe +ht, a nieghborhood in which 
za lived some fifty-two land owners, together 
“ee with their families and helpers. It was torn with strife 
*# and dissension. Some of the larger owners would call 
©, their men together and forcibly set the line fences of 


their neighbors over as far as they liked, adding the 
= of the weaker to that of the stronger. In retalia- 
tion barns would be burned, stock destroyed, even 
the families of each other occasionally stoned. 

With such conditions more or less general in the 
neighborhood, all of the residents were inconvenienced. 
The farmer growing vegetables found his customers 
unable to buy. The farmer raising cattle had them 
destroyed and because of the idleness and losses. of 
others in the community—could not find a,ready or 
profitable market for even what he had. The shoe 
man in town and spinner who fashioned clothes from 
cotton could not secure supplies, neither could they 
find a person in the whole neighborhood able to buy. 

This was the general condition of all. Even tho 
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S some were peaceably inclined they were drawn into 
ZA = the quarrels of their neighbors, either to protect their 
Sg own homes or farms or as partisans of some of those 
** engaged in controversy. 

2) One of the most peaceably inelined, and really ¢ 


leader in the community, in driving to town over the 
public highway, had his horses shot and killed. Such 
conditions could not continue, so he called all the 
neighbors together. They came with suspicion of 
each other. The proposition put before them was 
that the whole neighborhood should settle down and 
go to work, take care of their families, and do for 
themselves those things which would contribute most 
to their happiness, comfort and welfare. It was pro- 
posed that if any neighbor had a complaint against 
another that iustead of burning his barn, or killing 
his stock, or setting his fence over by force, he would 
discuss the matter before a committee of all of the 
neighbors and be bound by their fair judgment as to 
the equities in the situation. This seemed fair and it 
was agreed to. 

Then, for fear someone might in a moment of anger 
start some action against his neighbor, which in itself 
was wrong and might lead to the confusion of all, it 
was further agreed that if any neighbor did so start 
all the rest would refuse him aid if ill, no food would 
be delivered to him at any time, nor help furnished 
him in his fields in harvest, no coal sold to him for 
his protection in winter, not even would mail be de- 
livered to him. He would absolutely be cut off from 
all intercourse with any neighbor. All this, seeming 
to tend to hold in restraint any impetuous neighbor, 
was solemnly agreed to and each neighbor trembled 
for the dire punishment which would come to him in 
this way should he start any attack upon his neighbog 
without first submitting his grievance to the “Com- 
mittee of Neighbors.”’ 

Then all were exceedingly happy and rejoiced be- 
cause each felt secure. Each was assured that he 
could go to bed at night knowing his barn would not 
be burned, nor his cattle killed, nor his line fences 
moved before morning. Instead of keeping a lookout 
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and guard on duty to avoid surprise attack, all could 
go to work and engage in useful endeavor producing 
for themselves all of the crops and manufactured 
products possible, both for their own use and for ex- 
change with other neighborhoods. 

But io, the leader in the community, the most 
powerful, the one with the most stock and most acres, 
the most prosperous, the one speaking most loudly: 
“Peace on Earth Good Will to Men,” the one who had 
called them together to work out a program of peace 
suddenly said no—he would have none of it. He 
would make no such bargain with his neighbors, that 
he would not risk being drawn into some disagree- 
ment between his neighbors, and he did not. While 
the others, under the inspiration of his suggestion, 
went along with the plan, they lacked sadly his moral 
support, his encouragement, his counsel. Doubt and 
hesitation were in the minds of all without his presence 
in the meetings. 

Some of the members of his own family urged that 
there could be no harm come to him be agreeing first 
“to talk things over’ before making attack upon a 
neighbor; that there would likely be no neighbor who, 
with the certainty of being ostracized by the neigh- 
borhood, would start trouble, and this in itself was 
a wonderful prevention of trouble and a protection 
to this very neighbor, his home, and his stock. It 
was further urged that surely no neighbor would 
start trouble with all the other fifty-one bound to- 
gether against him, but if one such should start 
trouble would it not be better to be one of the fifty- 
one bound against him than to have to pretect his 
farm, his barns and family from the neighbor single- 
handed and alone. Would he better not make sure of 
the cooperation of all his neighbors now while he had 
an opportunity? 

He did not join them in this pact, and a neighbor 
named Turkey burned the barn of his neighbor 
Smyrna. And neighbors Italy and Greece started a 
dispute which came near involving many other neigh- 
bors, and many other disagreements arose. Even 
America, the leading citizen of the neighborhood must 
keep her ships and men in Turkey’s waters to protect 
schools, hospitals and investments. Much was made 
of the fact that America took his boys from the Rhine- 
land, but nothing was said of the fact that he had in 
other sections of the neighborhood many times as 
many men and many ships to protect his scattered 
interests. 

Yes D’-L-r-0-w-e-h-t, the neighborhood, is ‘“T-h-e 
W-o-r-l-d” turned backwards. The plan seems reason- 
able when confined to a neighborhood. Certainly 
neighbors should maintain law and order instead of 
resorting to the torch, sword and force. The world 
is only a neighborhood. We buy of each other, we 
sell to each other. The ocean is a public highway for 
our high-powered horses. 

No matter whether we cal the agreement the 
League of Nations, a League of Nations, an Associa- 
tion of Nations, a World Court, or a Neighborhood 
Agreement, just so long as we really cooperate for 
justice, equity and square dealing—all of which insure 
peace—a real Peace on Earth Good Will to Men. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ITH the Sixty-eighth Congress due to convene 
within a few weeks politics are to the fore once 
more. The closed season is over, except perhaps 
that President Coolidge is living up to his name of “Silent 
Cal” and refuses to commit himself on policies and programs. 

In the meantime, Capitol Hill is busy. Republican, 
Democratic and radical leaders, leaders of blocks and 
factions, are getting their followers in line for the organi- 
zation of the House and Senate. The Administration is 
frankly worried over the possibility that the radicals may 
upset their organization plans. : 

But even admitting that the Republican radicals may 
stay within the organization, there is plenty of inflamma- 
ble material and every indication points to such a diversity 
of view and aim in the coming Congress as to render any 
legislative program precarious. These days one hears 
much of tax revision, for railroad legislation, for farm 
relief but no one seems to know definitely what shape 
these programs will take or whether, indeed, they will ever 
materialize into programs at all. The only legislation 
that seems definitely assured at the moment is the passage 
of a soldier bonus such as was vetoed by President 
Harding and which the treasury has repeatedly warned 
would entirely upset taxation prospects and derange the 
fabric of national finance. Even on this issue President 
Collidge continues his policy of silence. 

For the moment the leaders who were so anxious a few 
weeks ago over the perplexities of the wheat farmers 
appear to have lost the scent, so completely have they 
become immersed in their professional political tasks, as 
performed in Washington. 


Farmers’ Aid Sizzles Down to a Report 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S emissaries to the wheat 

belt who were asked to find a remedy for the distress 
of the wheat farmers have returned and submitted their 
report. They were Eugene Meyer, director of the War 
Finance Corporation, and Frank W. Mondell, a director 
of that body. It may be said at the outset that the 
report left the situation, as far as immediate aid is con- 
cerned, very much where it was before the mission started. 
Here are their recommendations in brief: 

1. Decrease and adjustment of production to meet the 
needs of the home market only, so long as the foreign 
market is over-supplied at low prices. . 

2. Organization of the farmers to market wheat co- 
operatively and independently of the so-called speculative 
public contract market. 

You will find that. these recommendations have been tothe 
fore long before the mission started to the northwest. They 
were at the basis of the suggestion repeatedly made by the 
secretary of agriculture. The report is very wordy with- 
out saying much of anything. The emissaries found a 
great diversity of opinion among the farmers as to means 
of aid, among them the following suggestions: an increase 
in the tariff on wheat; government purchase of the sur- 
plus with a view to foreign export; distribution of the 


$58,000,000 which the Grain Corporation was said to have 
made out of the farmers during the World War; modifica- 
tion of the present immigration law to provide for a 
selective admission of a larger supply of labor; greater use 
of cooperative marketing; government price fixing, ac- 


companied by the necessary control of the wheat trade. 

President Coolidge will probably have something to say 
about the report in his message to Congress but he will 
make no recommendations that contemplate price fixing 
or the buying of surplus by the government. 


Optimistic on Outlook 


"TH report which on the whole is somewhat academic 
closes with a prediction of greater agricultural pros- 
perity. It says: 

“Corn is selling at high prices; the sheep and wool 
industry is reported to be on a satisfactory basis; the 
sugar beet industry has been restored; the cotton surplus 
has disappeared and there is a full demand, at good prices, 
for the entire production; and the tobacco industry, 
organized with unusual thoroness under the cooperative 
marketing plan, is in good condition. The feeding and 
fattening end of the livestock industry has greatly im- 
proved, but the breeding end of the business is still con- 
fronted with many difficult problems, the solution of 
which should continue to command our active interest 
and consideration. 

“Two years ago the country was struggling with an un- 
employment problem involving it was said 5,000,000 men. 
Today, a scarcity of labor is reported from nearly every 
part of the country. 

“In viewing the agricultural problem, therefore, we can- 
not help feeling that the future may be much more hopeful 
than many of those immediately interested in certain lines 
of production are inclined to believe.” 


Railroads Refuse to Cut Rates 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S suggestion that the rail- 

roads voluntarily reduce the freight rates on grain for 
export has been turned down by the Association of Rail- 
road Executives. The chief executive felt that this would 
be one way of easing the situation but altho the question 
of reducing freight rates is before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Mr. Coolidge thought that it would create 
better feeling if the roads voluntarily reduced the cost 
of moving grain. There was some disappointment over 
their refusal, which was submitted to the I. C. C. They 
based it on the following grounds: 

First, that the reduction of rates by American railroads 
would not lessen the competition from foreign countries 
such as the Argentine and Canada, as the roads in these 
countries would take concurrent action. 

Second, it was found impracticable to coniine the reduc- 
tion to the more prosperous eastern roads, as the western 
roads would have to take similar action on wheat for 
attion thru the Gulf and Pacific coast ports. 

Third, the reduction would result in material loss of 
revenue which it was said neither the western nor the 
eastern roads could stand at this time. 


American Flour Meets Competition 


HERE still remains due this country, representing 
both principal and interest, $7,058,574,905 from foreign 
countries yet to be funded according to a recent announce- 
ment by the Debt Funding Com- (Continued on page 81 
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WHAT THE FARM BLOC WANTS 


Some Questions Affecting Farmers That Will Come Before Congress 
By O. M. KILE* 


ITH President Coolidge and several members of his 

cabinet actively studying farm problems, the as- 

sembling of the new congress naturally prompts the 
question: “What will the farm bloc do?’’ The prospects 
are that they will get whatever they really want. So per- 
haps the more pertinent question just now is: “What does 
the farm bloe want?”’ 

If there is any one man who can answer that question at 
this time, that man is Gray Silver, the legislative representa- 
tive of the Farm Bureau. It was Mr. Silver who first 
brought about the organization of the bloc and he has stuck 
to it, and it to him, ever since. He and Senator Capper, the 
chairman of the bloc, work in close cooperation. We will 
let Mr. Silver tell what the bloc wants and hopes to secure 
during the coming congress. 

“First, we must consider some of the pressing questions 
that have lately come to a head,” says Mr. Silver. ‘Then 
we must finish up the parts of our program that got crowded 
out in the crush of the closing weeks of the last session. After 
that we have some new and more general ideas that we 
want to bring to the attention of congress. Some people 
would have us think that the work of the farm bloc is about 
finished—that the bloc has served its purpose and is now 
ready for the discard. These folks will get a different idea 
when they once appreciate the scope of the work before us. 


Would Stabilize Prices 


IRST, something will have to be done about price 

stabilization on grains. The majority of the members of 
the bloc together with the Farm Bureau and the Grange 
have gone on record as op- 
posed to the principle of gov- 
ernmental price-fixing. The 
only justification for the en- 
actment of a price-fixing bill 
would be as a protest against 
the manufacturer and the 
laborer who are limiting pro- 
duction and holding their 
prices high above the world 
level, thru illegal price agree- 
ments and wage contracts. 
Price-fixing on wheat might 
bring some temporary relief 
to our grain growers, but it is 
not a permanent solution. In 
the end it is likely to react 
thru stimulating further pro- 
duction with disjointed dis- 
tribution. 

“As long as we have a sur- 
plus of wheat to export, our 
price is set by the European 
market. It is proper and right 
that we should take the world 
price for that portion of the crop which we export. But this 
small exportable surplus should not be permitted to depress 
the price for all the wheat consumed here at home in this 
land of high prices. The steel trust doesn’t work on that 
basis and neither do the other large combinations. If our 
wheat producers were closely enough associated in organ- 
izations they could adopt the methods of the steel people, 
when it comes to handling their surplus. In the absence of 
any such close organization of wheat growers, only a gov- 
ernment agency of one kind or another could handle this 
business properly. We have some ideas along this line which 
we hope to make effective. 

“Transportation is another subject on which we shall 
have considerable to say this winter. We have already asked 
for a twenty percent reduction in freight rates on wheat and 
flour intended for export. If granted, this ought to stimulate 
movement of wheat into the foreign trade and thus get rid 
of our surplus more quickly The final effect should be to 
raise prices to the farmer. 
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Transportation 
Bet the whole transportation system will come in for 
an overhauling. Valuations will be looked into more 
carefully. Amendments to Section 15-A will be given serious 
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HE Farm Bloc was the out- 

standing feature of the last 
session of Congress. More legis- 
lation directly affecting the inter- 
ests of farmers and the agricul- 
tural ffidustry was enacted than 
had been passed in two decades. 
With greatly increased strength, 
which means that it can get about 
what it goes after, the program 
of the Farm Bloc in the next Con- 
gress is of great significance. 


—Editor. 
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consideration—altho there has been a lot of misunderstand- 
ing as to just how much of a profits “guarantee” this section 
provides. We have a somewhat new theory on rate-making 
that we shall insist on. It was first given formal and official 
expression by the Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry. 
The commission’s report said: 

“ “Greater consideration should be given in the future by 
public rate-making authorities and by the railroads in the 
making of transportation rates, to the relative value of 
commodities and existing and prospective economic con- 
ditions.’ 

“What the commission meant to say, in plain language, 
was that a $25 ton of hay should not be expected to pay 
anywhere near as much freight as a $1,000 ton of machinery 
or other product of high value. There is sense in this theory 
and when finally applied would do much toward shifting 
a share of the freight burden from the bending shoulders 
of agriculture. 

“Then there is to be another attempt made to enact a 
general sales tax. We have consistently fought this kind of 
taxation on the principle that it weighs with extra weight on 
those least able to pay. Every consumer must pay this tax 
directly. But the rich man consumes but little more food 
and clothing than the poor man and therefore pays no more 
tax. We believe taxation should be more nearly in propor- 
tion to one’s wealth. We would like to see heavier inherit- 
ance taxes and shall insist on retaining graduated income 
taxes and possibly restormg excess profits taxes. Taxation 
must come from profits and earnings. To do otherwise is 
to deplete capital. 

Muscle Shoals to Come Up 
NE of the left-overs from 
last congress that is still 

a live issue, is the question of 
the disposition of Muscle 
Shoals. The secretary of war, 
Mr. Weeks, has done about 
everything in his power to dis- 
courage Mr. Ford and defeat 
the entire plan of operation for 
the production of cheap fer- 
tilizers. Congress will, it seems 
to me, certainly have some 
very pertinent questions to 
ask Mr. Weeks. For instance, 
the farm bloc will want to 
know how it happened that 
after both the judge advocate 
general of the war department 
y: and the attorney general of 
the United States had ren- 
dered opinions that the gov- 
ernment was not required to 
sell a part of these works to 
the Alabama Power Company, 
and Mr. Ford and the congressional committee in charge 
had acted with this information in mind, Mr. Weeks on 
two weeks’ notice and at a time when congress was not in 
session, took matters into his own hands and sold this steam 
power plant to the Alabama Power Company. There are 
likely to be some very embarassing moments for Mr. Weeks. 
Whether Mr. Ford withdraws his offer or not, the question 
of the disposition of Muscle Shoals is far from being settled. 

“We are determined to demonstrate at Muscle Shoals 
not only that fertilizers can be made and distributed at a 
price very much below the present level, but we also want 
the opportunity of showing how electricity for use on the 
farm, in the home and for the eventual electrification of 
the railroads can be produced at a much less cost than is 
now the usual rule. This latter is largely a question of 
keeping down interest charges and amortizing the capital 
over a period of years. 

“The Truth-in-Fabries bill and the bill requiring standard 
sizes for barrels, baskets and hampers, are other pieces of 
legislation that got caught in.the jam last year and were 
smothered. These must pass—it is merely a question. of 
time. Crop insurance must be placed on a sound and safe 
basis so it ean be put into general use. 

“The Intermediate Credits (Continued on page 89 
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N the midst of a very 

level strip of prairie in 

southeastern Iowa, there 
are 320 acres named Walden 
Farm. If you should drive 
by on the marked auto 
road, you might easily pass 
it unawares. Its landscap- 
ing is similar to other farm- 
steads in the community; 
the buildings are not no- 
ticeably extravagant; its 
products are not advertised. But for nearly forty years, 
that is for more than a generation, Walden Farm has had a 
program that consistently made 





C. D. Kirkpatrick, 
owner of 


Walden Farm 


puntor 





The home on Walden farm is surrounded with trees, flowers, and an ample garden 


A FARM WITH A PROGRAM 


A System Built on Business Principles 
By CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK 





Half a dozen trials with alfalfa and sweet clover indicate 
that an application of lime is essential for them. One field 
was liberally treated recently and seeded August Ist to 
Grimm alfalfa. Several tests with sixteen percent phosphate 
have not yet made a noticeable difference on the corn but 
they have shown on the clover. Without a pound of com- 
mercial fertilizer one field has made more than ninety 
bushels of corn per acre and several times the seventy-five 
bushels mark has been passed; but on a five year average 
the yield has been about sixty-three bushels per acre. 

Ear-to-row breeding has been done since 1913 and for 
the past five years the seed ears have been examined for 
fungus diseases as well as germination. This strain of corn, 
has stoéd well in the state yield tests conducted by the 

Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
and in 1918 it won the trophy for 





profits and passed the recent 
economic crisis without acquiring 
a mortgage. When there are so 
many reports about farmers both 
great and small leaving via the 
bankrupt route, some folks seem 
to conclude that profitable farm- 
ing began in 1913, reached its 
perfection in 1919, and ceased to 
exist in 1920. 

At first the acreage of Walden 
Farm was mostly in bluegrass pas- 
tures and for the use of livestock 
the early improvements included 
a large planting of maple, walnut, 


Too many 
greatly incre 

year of the cn 

the most favoral 

a considerable  . 


When there is a program, intelligently 
planned and faithfully followed out on a 
large percentage of farms, there will be 
less talk of the '».k >f profit in farming. 


centage follow that 
policy, the inevitable result is that the 
supply of that product the next year is 


the heaviest yield on a measured 

acre in Lowa. 
If the four year rotation sup- 
emented with alfalfa and soy- 
ns is not subject to some un- 


: forseen limitations it will be 
the policy of worthwhile to try for these max- 
duction next imum yields and the enlarged 
. that brought feeding program which these 


feeds w ll make possible. 
Already the changes in field 
crops have caused a radical shift 
in the kind of livestock on Walden 
Farm. The reduction in blue- 


this year. When 


and evergreen trees. Gradually 
the fences and tile drains were 
extended till every field was hog 
tight and every acre underdrained. 

After the entire farm was thus 
equipped it was a comparatively 
simple matter to install a corn, 
corn, oats, clover rotation, using 
eight fields totaling 200 acres. A 


long in proportion to the demand. Such 
a situation means low prices. 

Where you find a man who has con- 
sistently stuck to a settled, well-balanced 
program thru a period of years, you find 
a man who has weathered the period of 
adverse conditions and is in position to 
take advantage of more favorable condi- 
tions as they come.—Editor. 


grass pasture threw the cow herd 
out of balance and after a trial 
with silage the beef cows were 
replaced with additional hogs. 
The selections of breeding stock 
have been made with a view to 
developing a high-class purebred 
herd. The present herd boar is 
bred the same as a winning show 
litter at the state fair two years 


minor rotation in a dozen smaller 
lots has provided hog pasture and 








ago and his successor will be a 





the means for temporary adjust- 

ments of the crop acreages. The 

rotation of crops distributes the labor of, planting and har- 
vesting, prevents the establishment of plant and animal 
parasites, improves the physical condition of the ground, 
and with the accumulation of manure and decaying clover, 
increases the nitrogen content of the soil. Such a favorable 
condition, to a considerable degree, overcomes the soil 
acidity which might otherwise hinder a healthy development 
of clover, 


pig sired by a National Swine 
Show Ist prize winner and out 
of a sow sited by a state fair champion. Gils have been 


saved from litters of eight and only the good producers have 
been retained. 

Frequently it happens that ambitious farmers are 
tempted to go into fine stock, calling themselves breeders 
and undertaking to sell at retail. Comparatively few are 
masters of constructive breed building and fewer still are 
capable salesmen, Attending fairs and auction sales inter- 
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rupts the regular farm work and too often trading leads 
to speculation. Against this risk the production program on 
Walden Farm has held a steady course always avoiding the 
gambles incident to dealing in good will and popular fancies. 
Two different boars and one sow during the high time were 
purchased at 

$100 each and r- ~~ = 

the allowance 
now for new 
blood is $100 per 
year. Last year 
all but two of the 
524 pigs sold had 
been farrowed on 
the farm. 

Diseases due 
to lice are given 
preventive 
treatment by a 
liberal use of 
coal-tar dip and 
oil. Since 1913 every pig has been vaccinated against chol- 
era. A state permit to handle virus has made it possible 
since 1915 te do the work without the expense of employing 
a veterinarian. The colony houses are ventilated and so far 
as possible the unsanitary mud wallows are filled or fenced 
off. The feeding is mostly done in small pastures where the 
corn can be eafen without waste or contamination. Tankage 
and vegetable proteins are self-fed in troughs. A mixture 
of salt, bone black, lime, sulphur and charcoal is fed with 
the mill feeds at the rate of about a pound per head per 
month. Bred sows are given 
whole oats and alfalfa; only 
under special circumstances 
slop is made from oat flour 
or rolled oats. 

Last year, taking the en- 
tire herd producing 113,000 
pounds of pork, the average 
pound of gain required 4.7 
pounds of feed. The different 
feeds were used in the pro- 
portion of 3.3 pounds of corn, 
0.8 pound of oats, and 0.6 
pound of mill feeds. 

Since the senior owner be- 
gan farming for himself all 
of the savings have been 
turned back into the business. 
Before the first loans on the 
purchase price were paid off, 
bank credit was used to fi- 
nance new improvements. In a steady succession barns, 
corncribs, deep wells, hog houses, a wagon scale, an electric 
high line, and a modern home have been added; and recently 
a desirable residence for the senior owner has been pur- 
chased in town. This plan of development was well estab- 
lished but not complete when the post-war prices started 
a land boom which induced many farmers to undertake a 
sudden expansion. Good land is worthy of good improve- 
ments but capital investment ought to be increased out of 
profits. Otherwise a chance on an advance in the land mar- 
ket is no different from a margin on the board of trade. 





A siz-horse team finishing sixty acres of fall plowing 





This herd boar weighed 800 pounds.at nineteen month 


Tho there were some inventory losses when the market 
collapsed the inventory of both breeding stock and feeds on 
Walden Farm has been kept consistently below their value 
at the stockyard scales and elevator. The gross sales in 
1920, 1921, and 1922 were respectively $12,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000, aver- 
aging $9,000. 
Not including 
poultry and 
dairy products, 
something has 
been sold every 
month in the last 
three years. All 
sales have been 
for cash; there 
are no discounts 
to allow for un- 
collectible ac- 
counts and bad 
notes. 

The details of the financial plans are carried out in the 
annual budget and cost accounts. 

On January Ist all the buildings, tools, livesteck, and 
grain are listed. The cash expenses for the year are classified 
and distributed; labor charges and depreciation are counted. 
After compiling a written summary of the year’s business, 
plans are outlined for the ensuing twelve months. For 1923 
a budget of $9,350 comprised the expected cash income and 
outgo. Wages for two married men, by the month and extra 
husking by the bushel, $1,500. Taxes and insurance, $550. 

, Tools, twine, threshing, $225. 
Supplies for work horses and 
four cows, $100. Repairs to 
buildings, fences, and water 
works, and electric current, 
$200. Seed grains and breed- 
ing stock, $200. Fifteen 
thousand cubic centimeters 
serum, supplies, and trucking 
for hogs, $400. Feeds, $2,600. 
Car lime and Grimm alfalfa 
seed, $125. Gas and repairs 
for car, $200. Private, in- 
cluding interest paid, sinking 
fund, and reserves, $3,250. 
For the first six months of 
1923 the total expenses were 
within $25 of the allowance 
and the sales overran $200. 

In 1922 the horse labor 
totaling 7,000 hours cost on 
the average less than twelve tents per hour. The cost of 
the horses for the year was $825, which included $85 de- 
preciation, $170 man labor caring for them, $20 use of barn, 
$17 anti-influenza bacterins, $75 pasture, about ten tons 
hay, eight tons straw, 1,050 bushels oats, 190 bushels corn. 
Twelve head have handled 130 acres in corn, ten acres in 
beans, sixty acres in oats, and thirty acres in hay and grass 
seed. Tractors undoubtedly have a place in cornbelt farming 
but their sudden popularity has made horses ridiculously 
cheap. It is ineonsistent for farmers to bewail the low prices 
for oats and rough feeds and at (Continued on page 22 














The scale house, hog house, and tool shed 
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The junior owner and two young boars 
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OUR FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 


King Ahasuerus Started Something 500 B. C. 


By ALSON SECOR 





HE spotlight has been thrown 
most indignantly and unmerci- 
fully upon the midways of the 
fairs to such an extent the last two or 
three years that the public may have 
lost sight of the real things in these 
fairs. Believe me they got what was 
coming to them! But let us give a 
little attention to what constitutes 
the real purpose of fairs and exposi- 
tions—the educational and clean 
entertainment features which so 
overshadow the rotten spots that 
one cannot help but feel proud of this 
world-wide institution, the fair. 
Way back over five hundred years 
B. C., in the third year of the reign 
of King Ahasuerus who ruled over 
one hundred and twenty-seven prov- 
inces, King “Hash” gave a six 
months fair or exposition, ‘When he 
showed the riches of his glorious 
kingdom.”’ Of course, it was not like 
our present day fairs but you can 
depend upon it that King Ahasuerus 
had the cootchie dancers and all the 
midway splendors as a sideline to the 
show! 
Maybe that was not the first affair 
of its kind, but it makes a good start- 


sight of. 


here and there. 


ties. 


"THERE has been so much muck 

raking of late in connection 
with the county and state fairs 
that we fear the real purposes and 
value of the fairs have been lost 
We would not ignore 
any bad feature that has crept in, 
neither would we magnify it be- 
yond due proportions. 

The editor has gone into this 
question and in a series of articles 

“Our Fairs and Expositions” 
points out the good things in these 
annual events of the people, and 
tells who is responsible when any 
bad feature is permitted to bring 
discredit upon any fair. 

We should not condemn all fairs 
just because there are rotten spots 
The scandal has 
been dished out in liberal quanti- 
Who is responsible for con- 
ditions meriting scandal > 
and not scandal, will be revealed 
in this series of articles. 


proposition we cannot afford to ig- 
nore the fact that the public wil! 
always be loyal to the fundamentally 
correct, the decent. There is no 
appeal from the decision of the pub- 
lic. Someone has said that the public 
is always right. I believe it. It is 
no longer a question of whether a 
fair can be clean and still successful. 
It has been demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of doubt that a fair musi 
be clean to be successful. Fair men 
know it better, and for years it has 
been the aim of the best brains of 
the most progressive of our fair ex- 
ecutives to eliminate the undesirable 
element.” 

Are the people getting prudish? 
Some believe the world is going to 
the dogs at a fearful clip. These are 
the days of the automobile and air- 
plane so we are speeded up some- 
what, but following upon the heels 
of national prohibition and movie 
censorship comes this movement to 
clean up the outdoor shows that 
have come to play such a large part 
in entertainment at our state and 
county fairs. It does not look to me 
as if we were on a greased track and 


This, 





ing place for my story. The purpose 
of all fairs since then has been to 
show the riches of our glorious counties and states and 
nations. 

Some say the fairs originated from the assemblages of 
marketers who brought their livestock and produce to a town 
square and sold them. Well, maybe so. 

Picture if you can an “old country” village with its 
crooked streets and its public square—that might be any 
shape!—to which the peasants brought their cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs and poultry, led, driven or tied behind the carts 
that brought the products of the fields. Here the buyers 
compared the stock, and secured their choice, thus showing 
the farmers what the market demanded. It was competitive 
selling upon competitive exhibition. Here the women met 
the same competition for their poultry, their vegetables and 
their flowers and needlework. These market days were 
enlivened by the music and dancing of vagabond enter- 
tainers. 

I can readily see these market places as the source from 
whence came the pay-as-you-enter fairs which we have to- 
day. Maybe, af- 
ter all, the affair 
King Ahasuerus 
pulled off to dis- 
play “the riches 
of his kingdom” 
was not a parent 
of our present- 
day fairs and ex- 
positions. I don’t 
know. I wasn’t 
there. Be that 
as it may, the 
fairs can only 
survive the pres- 
ent state of the 
public mind by 
running clean en- 





skidding toward moral degradation. 
Not by a long shot. The world—or 
at least the good old U. 8. A.—is getting better and better, 
that’s why these dirty spots in the carnivals and midways 
show up so. Back in the old saloon days you did not have 
to pay to get into a side show that came at fair time to 
see a cootchie dance, or get skinned with a gambling device. 

I could fill pages with a description of the rotten things 
that have been a festering sore on many a county and state 
fair grounds. I said “have been.”’ Some fairs still have 
them. But the day has come when the few remaining fairs 
that allow these things will close shop for lack of decent 
public patronage. And it is not alone the “goodie, goodie” 
people who are staying away from them. 

Such a valuable institution as the fair, which has come 
down thru the ages as a public necessity, will not be diseon- 
tinued. The evil practices which imperil the fair will be 
stopped, but the fair itself will continue. A fair down in 
Kansas got so rotten that the patronage deserted it. For 
several years no fair was held in that county. Then the good 


people revived the idea again, built up a new one and of a 
new kind, whole- 


some in its 
amusements. 
Like the cat, the 
fair just comes 
back. We can- 
not do without 
it. It will not 
stay killed. 
The __ people 
must have some 
place to bring 
the products of 
farms and homes 
for comparison. 
There is no prog- 
ress when there 
isno comparison. 
No individual 





tertainments. 
Our people won’t 
stand for the 
Persian style of 
cootchie dances of Ahasuerus and the lewdness that goes 
with them. As John G. Kent, president of the International 
Association of Fairs and Expositions, said at the 1922 
annual meeting: 

“Perhaps ninety percent of the exhibition success we may 
attribute to the good will of the masses. And as a business 


Strong competition improves breeds 


has a monopoly 
upon the BEST 
stock, fruit, vege- 
tables, grains, or home manufactures. Only by competition, 
stimulated by public contests at fairs, has any locality 
forged ahead. As Don Moore repeatedly told me, the speed 
development of horses, of automobiles, and the practical 
use of the airplane and fireworks are outstanding examples 
of what the fairs have done. (Continued on page 30 
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A factory where fish meal is made 


SEA FOOD FOR THE LIVESTOCK 


A High Protein Feed From the Ocean 


By D. S. BURCH 


IHE sea with its almost endless resources promises to 

be an important source of protein feed for livestock 

owners. The bounties of the sea are known best 
perhaps to persons engaged in commercial industries and 
those living along the sea coast. A trip which I recently 
made to a small town on the Virginia coast was so interesting 
as to suggest a description of the fish-meal in- 
dustry for the information of livestock 
owners. This town is Reedville, Va., 
located near the mouth of the 
Chesapeake bay and ninety-nine 
miles from the nearest railroad. 
Here an industry has sprung 
up that has an effect on the 
feeding problem of swine 
growers, poultry owners, 
and, to some extent, feed- 
ers of other livestock. The 


of fish meal, a brownish, dry 
meal having practically the same 
feeding value as tankage. Fish 
meal is made principally from the 
variety of fish known as menhaden. 
This fish is of the herring family and 
is so boney and so rich in oil as to 
be classed among inedible fish, that is 
it is not used for human consump- 
tion. Before the war menhaden fish were used partly for 
their oil and the remainder of the fish was dried and sold 
as fertilizer. Experiments conducted by the United States 

















A typical fishing steamer and small boats for laying the net 


department of agriculture and repeated by several experi- 
ment stations with essentially the same results, showed 
that the dried fish are much more valuable as a feed than 
for fertilizing purposes. Instead of applying the fertilizer 
to the land on which to grow crops, which in turn are fed 
to livestock, the better practice is to-feed the fish produce 
directly to animals. The Kureau of Fisheries of the depart- 
ment of commerce likewise has assigned specialists to study 
the fish-meal industry and to make available to fishermen 
the benefits of their technical knowledge. 

The composition of fish meal varies somewhat, but it 
commonly contains between 50 and 60 percent of protein, 
about 20 percent of ash, 15 percent of fat, and 10 percent 
of water. 

Supply Considered Inexhaustible 

Menhaden fish are from ten to fifteen inches long and 











Menhaden fish from which fish meal is made 


travel in sckools, some of which, are of enormous size. 
The supply is considered inexhaustible. The largest school 
of fish observed by practical fishermen on the Atlantic coast 
was fifty miles long and about eight miles wide. It is 
estimated that if the school of fish mentioned could have 
been caught they would have supplied the protein feed 
requirements of swine growers in the United 
States for at least a thousand years. It 
was possible to put a menhaden seine 
down anywhere in that area and 
eatch from 100,000 to 300,000 
fish at a time. However, 
schools of menhaden are more 
commonly but a few rods 
ecross and require great 
skill by fishermen to catch. 
Menhaden fish swim near 
the surface and live on 
diatoms, microscopic plants 
found in the water and which 
are commonly known as “pas- 
turage’” of the sea. The fish 
strain out the diatoms by means of 
their gills thereby obtaining nourish- 
ment. Their method of feeding is 
responsible for the odd means by 
which they are caught. This is the 
method: The boats engaged in men- 
haden fishing have a lookout platform, or “crow’s nest,” on 
the mast and the observer watches the surface of the ocean 
for patches of ripples caused by the fishes’ tails and fins 
while feeding on diatoms. The fishing boats need to be 
large enough to operate on the ocean. They are generally 
from 125 to 200 feet long and have a capacity of half a 
million or more fish. Each boat tows two “purse” boats, 
which are good-sized row boats pointed at both ends and 
able to carry eight or ten persons. In addition there is a 
small boat handled by one man known as the “striker’’ boat. 
When the lookout sights a school of fish, he signals to the 
deck and an experienced fisherman puts off in the striker 
boat to keep close watch of the school and to direct the 
operation of the purse boats which carry the net that is to 
surround the fish. 














Huge nets extending 7. feet deep are used to impound 
a school of the fish 


The net used is about 1,000 feet long and 75 feet wide. It 
has floats on the top edge and weights on the bottom. The 
purse boats approach the school (Continued on page 60 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Filipinos; a Race of Farmers 
By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are 


on actual experience 








HE area of the Philippine 
islands is almost as great 

as that of Japan. In all 
there are more than seven 
thousand of these islands but 
only 2,441 of them are named 
and only 464 of them have an 
area as much as one square 
mile. The largest fase is @ 
little larger than Kentucky and 
the next in size a little larger 
Twenty-five years ago, according to Charles 
was hardly a farmer in all the islands that had 





than Indiana. 
Russell, there 
any kind of a plow but a crooked stick. Not only did the tiller 
of the soil have to plod along without any tools or implements 


that he could not manufac- 
ture himself but he was taken 


features one of these products. 

There are also fourteen vo- 
cational farm schools in opera- 
tion. Two-years ago there 
were 1,649 boys and 756 girls 
in attendance at these schools. 
The same year, the latest for 
which I have statistics, there 
were one hundred and sixty- 
two settlement farm schools in operation in which there were 
9,155 boys and 4,151 girls in attendance. 

As in most of the couniries in the Far East, rice is the greatest 
product of the Philippines. Nearly half of the entire area under 
cultivation is planted to rice. The rainfall is so frequent and 
copious that during a portion of the season no attention has to 

be paid to irrigation and thus 
one crop can be raised per 








advantage of and robbed at r 
every turn. In spite of all / 
this he, with his patient 
carabao, was able to raise 
enough rice and other food to 
satisfy his simple needs. 

Even to this day a larger 
yone ntage of the Philippine 

armers own their own homes 
than in the United States. 
True, the farms are small, 
averaging one-seventeenth as 
large as the farms in the 
United States, yet four out of 
every five of them are culti- 
vated by their owners. This is 
remarkable when one con- 
siders that the Filipino was 
never thrifty nor far-sighted. 
Altho imposed upon by others, he did not seem to learn how to 
take his own part. 

Being of volcanic origin the soil of these habitable islands is 
rich and very fertile. It is far better than 
the soil of Japan and yet the fifty-six 





A Philippine house 


year without it. By means 
of irrigation two crops per 
year can be raised. 

During the past ten years 
the Bureau of Irrigation has 
been studying the possibili- 
ties of this work and three 
years ago recommended the 
construction of forty irriga- 
tion systems which, when 
completed, will water seven 
hundred and fifty thousand 
acres. This entire system will 
cost $25,000,000. 

All the world buys Manila 
hemp, for the Philippines is 
about the only source in the 
world from which it can be 
obtained. For years it was 
the chief export and stood second in importance amon Bay 
agricultural products of the islands. But, when the war closed 
the demand ceased so rapidly that it now stands fifth in F ilipino 
products. It was sugar cane that in 1918 
ousted hemp from first 2 among the 





million Japanese seem to make as good a 
living on their islands, only one-nineteenth 
of which will raise anything, as do the ten 
and one-half million Filipinos on the 
fertile, tropical, Philippine islands. 

The Philippine islands will easily feed 
one Sandee million people. Less than 
seven million acres of ground are culti- 
vated and it is said that ten times that 
area is capable of cultivation. Again, at 
least double the amount of nearly every 
»roduct could be raised on the same area. 
['wo crops of corn, for instance, can be 
grown every year. As soon as one crop of 


leading crops of the islan This industry 
is growing very ag 4 and has great 
sibilities. Some think that it [ only a 
matter of time until Cuba will be sur- 
passed by the Philippines in the matter of 
raising cane sugar. 

Only two other countries on earth fur- 
nish more coconuts than the Philippines. 
Nearly a million acres are planted to 
coconuts and there are perhaps seventy- 
five million trees in these plantations. But 
this industry is only in its beginning for 
there are millions of acres suitable for 
ae that are practically untouched 





anything can be harvested another crop 
ean be planted. The soil is so rich that it 
cannot be exhausted, if it is well cared for. 

But American occupation ushered in a 
new day for Filipino farmers. .First of all there has been estab- 
lished a “Bureau of Rural Credits’ by means of which a farmer 
ean borrow money without going to the vultures who have 
robbed him all the years. 





A common type of transportation 


et. 

n 1921 corn came up to fourth place as 
a product of the Philippines. As two crops 
can be raised each year the possibilities of 
these islands as a corn country are great. In a, nearly — 
thing that will grow anywhere will grow here. Tobacco hol 
the sixth place among the products of the islands. I visited what 
is said to be the lar = 


cigar and cigarette 





On the first of January, 
1921, there were more 
than five hundred of these 
credit associations and 
chey were at that time 
increasing very rapidly. 
In one year these associa- 
tions saved the 82,000 
members more than one 
million dollars. In many 
laces these associations 
= already put the “vul- 
tures,” as Mr. Russell 
calls them, out of business 





tory in the islands. 

his great tobacco com- 
pany employs, all told 
about ten  thousan 
people. Of course, many 
of these are employed on 
the plantation in the 
raising of the weed. I 
felt sorry for the people 
who have to work in the 
ill-smelling rooms, han- 
dling the tobacco. They 
are not well paid either. 
I talked with a cigar 





entirely 

The younger generation 
of Filipinos is not satisfied 
to do as did the fathers 
and grandfathers. Such a desire for knowledge is rarely seen. 
There are thirteen agricultural schools in operation and they 
have about nine thousand acres of ground upon which to experi- 


ment. As there are six great staple products grown, each school 


A farm scene 


maker who his been in 
the business fifteen years 
and he only makes about 
$1.25 per day on the average the year around. 

The fruit mdustry has been neglected in these islands but 
the day will soon come when bananas and other tropical fruits 
will be grown extensively. Already (Continued on page 46 








COOPERATION BY COMMODITY 


Wherein Producers Market Their Product Together 


By ALSON SECOR 


HE consumers will wonder if 
they will get pinched when the 
producers are organized for 
commodity - marketing. Suppose 
somebody—a relative or friend in the 
city—assumes that the farmers are 
organizing so as to put the screws on 
theconsumers. What will be your 
answer? If you belong to such 
an organization you may be 
familiar enough with the 
plan to give an intelli- 
gent, quieting an- 
swer. If youdonot 
belong,. are not 
familiar with the 
purpose of com- 
modity marketing, 
you may not give 
a satisfactory an- 
swer, one that will 
make the consum- 
er read his daily 
with confidence in 
the future. Here 
is the answer: Products more or less restricted in production 
area, such as citrous fruits, loganberries, prunes, head 
lettuce, walnuts, raisins, tobacco, potatoes and others you 
can think of, and products that are more or less perishable, 
can and should be marketed as commodity products thru 
and by cooperative organizations centrally controlled. A 
screw working machine turns out millions of screws exactly 
alike. All the inspection necessary is to see that the machine 
is kept in perfect condition. The consumer does not have 
to buy a dozen and a half screws to get a dozen he can use. 
It is the peculiarity of machinery to turn out duplicates. 
Farm products are the work of nature. Breeding does 
much to make animals and plants uniform but even with the 
best of breeding there is not a standard size or grade pro- 
duced with unfailing assyrance. There are little potatoes 
in the hill in spite of every human effort to produce uniform 
quality. There are culls in every product, made culls by 
changes in weather, attacks of insects and diseases, careless 
handling, overcrowding and other agencies of destruction. 
The consumer buys a dozen 





Will the consumer get one variety of 
quite even size and of smooth quality? 
Cooperative potato associations aim 
to standardize 




























has passed it back to the wholesaler 
and jobber. Somebody back in the 
line of distribution has. to take the 
culls out in order to please the con- 
sumers, and whereas the consumers 
used to be short-changed by buying 
culls along with the good stuff, they 
now pay more for the good stuff. 
They are no better off financially but. 
are more satisfied with their pur- 
chases. 
The producers who have made 
outstanding success of any line of 
farming have been the ones who 
have produced quality stuff. 
They have taken the culls out 
at home, where they should 
be taken out. They have 
built up a reputation for 
standard stuff and buy- 
ers are glad to pay 
more for it. But 
their success can be 
enlarged thru a 
cooperative or- 
ganization that 
helps all mem- 


bers to produce 

, and market only 
Will the consumer get freaks like quality stuff and 
this that are waste compels them to 

do it. But as I 


said, nature is not a machine, so there will be culls in spite 
of everything; hence, it is an essential step in marketing to 
grade commodity products. 

These are fundamental facts to present to any consumer 
who may have fears of cooperative marketing. But there is 
more to the story. We are doing away with seasons just as 
we are doing away with distances, Your farm is no longer 
so many miles from market but so many minutes or hours. 
Refrigeration and insulation have brought storage into the 
game of marketing perishables. Seasons still cut their usual 
figure in growing the stuff, but not so much in consumption. 
There are very few weeks when one cannot have fresh straw- 

berries, and there is nothing 








oranges. They may vary in 
size, vary in thickness of 
skin, vary in juiciness and 
flavor and in ripeness—at 
least that was the case 
before cooperative marketing 
created greater uniformity. 
The consumer buys a peck or 
bushel of potatoes only to 
find some little ones she can- 
not use, a few cut or dis- 
eased, or frosted. She does 
not get a uniform kind per- 
haps, and they do not all cook 
alike. There is a waste for 
which she pays because po- 
tatoes are not graded by the 
producers or somebody be- 
fore she gets them. So with 
every product of the farm. 









more perishable. That is 
more a matter of transporta- 
tion than of storage but it 
simmers down to proper mar- 
keting. The producer is not 
in a position to give proper 
storage to perishables or semi- 
perishables. He is thus forced 
to sell when the stuff is ready 
to market. The middleman 
with his storage holds it until 
consumers take it. If we did 
away with the middleman 
we would go back to primi- 
tive days when the people 
lived largely on salt pork and 
bread or cornmeal. 
Consumer wants have mul- 
tiplied. They want what 
they want when they want it. 








There has been the lack of 
any standard of size, quality, 
or ripeness by which con 
sumers can purchase for 
their needs. This has caused many middlemen to fill this 
need, and increase the cost of living for the consumers, 
while the producers have been getting less for their strange 
assortments put upon the market. 

Producers have wondered at and complained of the vast 
difference between the prices they get for their stuff and 
the prices their friends and relatives in the city pay for it. 
Consumers do not like being short-changed by getting a lot 
of cull stuff which they cannot use but for which they pay. 
So their complaints have gone back to the retailer and he 


Will the consumer get three different varieties and shapes 
in one purchase 


The producers as individuals 
have not supplied, cannot 
supply, this demand for 
service. But producers as 
commodity organizations can meet this situation part way. 
They cannot profitably replace any useful middleman but 
they can lessen some of the hazards of marketing and pre- 
vent senseless competition among themselves. Your city 
friend can understand what you are up against in competi- 
tion if you remind him of the period of high rents during and 
following the war. Families were competing with one an- 
other to secure a place in which to live. This forced rents 
sky high. They were in the market to buy or rent a Toof 
over their heads. The farmers (Continued on page 72 . 
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NEEDS NEW PISTON RINGS 

I have a car three years old which 
has gradually begun to use an excessive 
amount of oil. I am not bothered much 
by carbon, but it is worse now than before. 
The. man says it is pumping oil 
and that I need new rings. Would you 
consider this likely?——W. G. W., Ohio. 

It looks very much like your garage man 
is right, and that your car needs new piston 
rings. The fact that your car is using 
much more oil coupled with a slight in- 
crease in carbon deposits point to such a 
conclusion. 


GRINDING COW FEED 

Would you advise grinding the grain 
for cows both dry and milking? I ask this 
beeause I have to haul feed two miles and 
back again.—B G.C., Ill. 

It is well to remember that a cow giving 
a full flow of milk is working as hard as a 
horse ever does. Unless any grain given 
her is easy of mastication it should be 
ground. Usually corn and oats should be 
ground for the cow giving a heavy flow of 
milk, and to get the full benefit from 
wheat, rye, kafir, barley and milo, it must 
always be ground. 


SAMPLE OF BLACK KNOT 


Enclosed are two branches from a plum 
tree. The tree doesn’t do well. Is this 








a disease?—R. L., Minn. 

Black knot has attacked your trees. 
Cut out and burn affected branches, and 
if you have trees very seriously affected 
probably the wise plan would be to burn 
the whole tree. This is late in the season 
to do the work, but it should be done now 
anyhow. Regular spraying with bordeaux 
seems to hold the disease in check or 
prevent it. 


SILAGE FOR HORSES 





Can good corn silage be fed to my work 
horses with good results? Will it injure | 
teeth?—R. C. B., Ind. 

As we have said before in these columns, 
good sound corn silage made from well- | 
dented corn may be fed to idle horses 
along with good hay and clean, bright 
corn stover. But sour or moldy silage 
must. be withheld from horses. Such 
silage is éspetially injurious to horses at 
work and to pregnant mares. In fact, 
these should not be fed silage. Silage is 
unsuitable for stallions during the breed- 
ing season, but at other times may be 
féd in limited quantities. For growing 
colts, when sole sw with legume hay, 
oats, and wheat bran, high-quality silage 
is good. In feeding silage to horses, it is 
essential that they be accustomed to it 
gradually. Sudden and excessive feeding 
of silage will cause bowel trouble and scour- 
ing. On the whole, we would feed silage 
only to idle horses or fattening or growing 
stock, and then in combination with good 
clover or other legume hay and grains. 
Good silage will cause no injury ta teeth, 
tho sour, acid silage may prove injurious. 








CHINCH BUGS IN WINTER 

I was husking shock corn one day| 
last winter and found live chinch 
bugs. Have talked with several of my 
neighbors and they seem to think it is a 
very rare thing. One of my neighbors, 
& man past seventy years old, said he 
never had seen or heard of anything like 
it before. Is it a very rare thing or not? 
—W. F. D., IL 

It is perfectly normal for the chinch 





bugs to hibernate, or go thru the winter, 
™m the 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mone two-cent stampis e Ad- 


dress, tibers In 
1 Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











the bark of trees, bunches of grass, fence 


corners, and so on. In the prairies they 
hide in the and emerge im the spring. 
The female begins to deposit eggs in April 


and May. If a winter is unusually warm, 
or if there is a protracted warm spell in 
the winter, naturally some of the adult 
chinch bugs emerge. As long as they 
stay under cover they are not noticeable, 
of course, and such protracted warm 

are not frequent. In your section it is 
natural that the appease of chinch 
bugs in the winter should be something 
of a rarity, since protracted warm spells 
are not as frequent as they might be. 


. A DUST BOX 


I have used the sodium fluoride in water 
to rid hens of lice, but I can no longer use it 
in water as the weather is colder. I do not 
succeed with it dry. Would you recom- 
mend a way to use it that will work?— 
8S. T. 8., Dak. 

If the old-fashioned dust box three féet 
square and a foot deep is filled to five or 
six inches of the top with road dust to 
which some sodium fluoride or good lice 

wader is added, it will keep the lice off 

ens in winter. Keep the dust dry. Some 
poultrymen arrange such a box in a 
scratching shed, where excessive amounts 
of dust cannot reach the poultry house 


proper. 
TREE entender a BY 


My house, barn and lots are situated 
close to a road that runs on the north side 
of my farm. This road is used by the 
town as a road to and from their pumping 
plant, and is sometimes used as a one-wa 
road coming out of the cemetery. I wis 
to set a grove for windbreak on my own 
land up next to the road. It would have 
to be close to the road on account of the 
position of buildings and lots. When the 
trees become large they would shade this 
road. Is there any law to prevent me from 
setting out this grove, or that would force 
me to cut it down?—D. M., Iowa. 

I find no provision in the Iowa statutes 
forbidding setting trees out in the manner 

roposed by Mr. Morgan. In fact, the 

ws of the state encourage tree planting. 
The fact that the trees will shade the road 
constitutes no legal interference.—A. L. 
H. 8. 


POOR ROUGHAGE BETTER 
REPLACED BY LEGUME 

Please give me a balanced feed for milk 
cows. For grain I can get bran, shorts, 
cottonseed meal, cornmeal and most of 
the time can get ground oats but bran and 
oats are pretty high. Have timothy hay 
and millet hay, and corn fodder.—J. F. G., 
Mo. 

We are afraid if you are going to have 
to rely on timothy or corn fodder or 
millet hay for forage you cannot get away 
from a ration containing bran and cotton- 
seed meal or oilmeal. A much more satis- 
factory ration could be made up using 
alfalfa or clover for roughness. However, 
if you must get along with timothy or 
millet hay, feed some timothy with all the 
corn fodder the cows will consume and 
then feed one of the following grain mix- 
tures at the rate of one pound for each two 
or three pounds of milk produced: Ground 
corn 410 pounds, wheat bran 200 sar 


adult stage. Usually they are under | cottonseed meal 200 pounds, linseed m 














220 pounds; or ground corn 410 pounds 
wheat bran 250 pounds, cottonseed mea 
240 pounds. We would sell the timothy, 
however, and substitute clover or alfalfa. 
We believe it will lower the cost of your 
ration in view of the results possible. 


THE SIGNED LEASE IS BINDING 
_ I have rented a farm on shares and have 
signed - a contract for a year. Have lived 
on the place for two months and have done 
a lot of work, and put out an old pasture 
field that was grown up in briars and brush. 
The owner has written up another con- 
tract uesting me to either sign it or 
move. second contract calls for one- 
half of the corn which I must husk and 
put into the crib, but before I signed. he 
said he would get it ready to plow but he 
never did anything with it. _Is the con- 
tract I signed any good?—M. D. G., Ohio. 
I am afraid that you are bound by the 
terms of the lease which you have sighed. 
You should have insisted on keeping the 
at yg originally agreed upen. 


MANURE MOST ANYTIME 

When is the best time to manure orchard 
land, in the fall or in the spring before 
eultivating?—1. L. J., Wis. 

We would apply manure whenever it is 
available, ordinarily. However, from the 
standpoint of convenience the following 
season as well as benefit to the trees, the 
best time to spread the manure is in the 
fall or early winter after harvest is com- 
pleted. The trees and following crop reap 
the largest benefit from an application 
made at that time, and the manure is 

rally less of a nuisance in the orchard 
thru the following crop year than if it were 
spread in the spring. 


OILMEAL WITH CORN AND CLOVER 


I am feeding out a bunch of steers on 
corn and clover hay and I have a few tons 
of alfalfa hay that I expect to feed along. 
I have read some place that even wit 
elover and alfalfa hay it paid to feed 
linseed meal. What is your opinion? 
Would it pay me?—A. F. B. Ohio. 

Whether it will pay to feed a nitrogenous 
6 emg in any case will depend on the 

tive prices of feeds. In any case, 
need for oilmeal or other nitrogenous 
concentrate is greater during the latter 
part of the feeding period than in the 
earlier, as the steers will have a tendency 
then to eat more corn and less hay and 
thus throw the balance off. We believe 
you will find those steers will balance their 
rations fairly well, to begin with, with 
clover and corn, and you can save your 
alfalfa until the latter part of the period, 
gradually switching to alfalfa and finishing 
on alfalfa and corn. There is considerably 
less need for high-protein grain supple- 
ment with alfalfa for roughage than clover. 


TO MAKE BOAR SURE 


I have a poland china boar about 
fifteen months old and weighs about three 
hundred pounds. Seems to be in good 
healthy condition except he does not care 
much about serving a sow and in fact at 
times will not. What can I do for him?— 
W. B. L., Kentucky. 

Greatly reduce the rich feed. Take 
corn off the ration. Get the boar into 
muscular condition by active outdoor 
exercise. Allow him to help himself to 
alfalfa or clover hay and provide sal 
air-slaked lime, or ground limestone, a 
wood ashes or bonemeal from a self- 
feeder. Give skimmilk as a drink. 
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Now is the time to select 
your Victrola for Christmas 


Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are 
so much in demand for gifts that there is a shortage 
every Christmas. Place your order now while all 
the twenty-one instrument styles at from $25 up 
and complete record stocks are available. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated 
catalogs. 


‘~wictrola 


ms masrens voce” Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 














THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION 


There promises to be a scarcity of 
wheat east of the Rocky Mountains and 
mainly due to prohibitive freight rates 
from the Pacific coast the thirty cent 
tariff on wheat stands a good chance of 


being effective. Without any further 
exports east of the supply 
would not be excessive. ice of 
wheat at Chicago is six cents than 
a month ago and ten cents above three 
months ago, but five cents under the same 
date last year. 
Corn 
The corn ion forecast is a trifle 


and one-quarter million bales. 
higher than private estimates. Cotton 
prices are running about four cents a 
pound above last year and may average 
this increase for the season. On the basis 
of this price and the government forecast 
farmers would receive around three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars more for their 
cotton this year than last. 
Exports 

In July, cotton exports were only about 
half as much as in the same month last 
vear. In August they were only slightly 
less than in August, 1922, while in Sep- 
tember they were almost double the Sep- 
tember exports of a year ago. This is 
one time when large exports are coinciding 
with high prices. A study by this depart- 
ment of the relation of exports and prices 
indicated that cotton usually went abroad 
in large quantities when prices were low 
but not when they were high. 

Wheat shipments abroad, since July 1 
are 40 percent less than the same period 
in 1922. Further exports during the 
balance of this crop year ending next 
July, as must come from 
west of the Rockies or cut deeply into 
consumption and reserves east of the 
mountains. Forty-five million bushels of 
durum wheat produced east of the Rockies 
and grown f6r export to be used in making 
macaroni has net yet gone abroad in 
quantities. Foreign demand yet to be 
exerted, coupled with low supply and the 
tariff previously mentioned, give hope for 
a rising wheat market. 

Industrial Situation 


Manufacturing output showed an al- 
most continuous upward trend from May, 
1921, to May, 1923. From that point there 
has been a slight decline and there is yet 
no indication of further upward move- 
ment. Manufacturers and merchants are 
acting with great caution. Purchases by 
consumers, however, show no let up. 

Building expenditures in the second 
quarter this year were larger than in the 





| 





first or third quarters and were smallest 
in the third. Prices of building materials 
were highest in the second quarter but 
do not account entirely for the decline. 
Compared with the corresponding periods | 
a year ago, the third quarter also makes 
the poorest showing in gainin expenditures. | 
Prices 


Central market prices of farm products 
show a gain of 3'% percent over previous | 
month and 8 percent over previous year, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


according to-the latest the United 
States Of hor "OF te ne 
products including some four 


aden commodities, the farm, food, 
clothing and chemical groups show in- 
creases over previous month. Metals, 
— materials, fuel, and miscellaneous 


in pri 
with last month, 13 are higher, 9 are 
lower, and 2 remain 


year. a is the only grain above a 
wood ye the same in price com- 
pared with both the month and year 


A HOMEMADE FILING CASE 

In every way, day by day, farming is 
being placed more and more on a business 
basis and people who formerly kept no 


~ | aeeounts and carelessly threw receipts and 


bills and correspondence into the stove or 
left them lying around on tables, stuck 
them behind the clocks, or slipped them 
into the family bible, are finding it desir- 
able to them and many other 
things, for future reference. The entire 
American business world is advertisi 
today and much valuable information is 
incorporatéd along with the talking points 
SOs Se ee SO ee 
the surface packer, ete., and the wise 
person desires to keep that information 
where he can find it when he has use for it, 
but how can that be done? 

Nothing can be more ring than 
an accumulated mass of old magazines 
advertising, newspaper clippings, etc., 
when something is wanted t is known 





Scrap- 
books are cumbersome, inelastic and out- 


to be somewhere in the heap. 


of-date. Nothing equals the modern 
“vertical file,” a file large to take 
a business letter unfolded, standing on its 
edge. Alphabetical or other convenient 
guides or partitions can be bought at any 
stationery store and manilla folders or 
jackets, to hold clippings, correspondence, 


etc., but the cabinets or filing cases on the 


market in their cheapest forms are 
more expensive than the average farmer 
cares to buy. What then? The answer is 
easy if one lives in a part of the country 
where apples are packed in boxes. One 
grower takes the standard apple box, 
which is eleven and one-half inches wide, 
ten and one-half inches deep, and eighteen 
inehes long, inside dimensions, and be- 
cause it is a trifle narrow for the standard 
vertical guides and folders, he knocks the 
boards from one side and nails one of the 
half-inch cover strips on the side of each 
end board and replaces the side boards. 
That increases the width to about twelve 
inehes and makes a very good filing case 
just about the size of the standard vertical 
filing case drawer. 








Dee., 1923 
The box is li and having hand 
gees on adh ad tae 


when painted or stained a suitable color 
and fitted with a cover or covered with « 
cloth to keep out dust, it makes a very 
useful - ee petienl file at an 
expense of about twenty-five cents 
little a wit = 

Where the apple box is not a staple 
article, any other box of suitable dimen- 
sions can be used in the same way, which 
makes it possible for every family to syste- 
matically file for ready reference every- 
thing worth preserving. —O. M. S. 


SHOULD RAISE LIVING STANDARD 
According to Doctor Hibbard of the 
University of Wisconsin, the qui 


way 
farm i 
Sreao tamale fice te asa 


’ see that we have very little 
t with which to buy necessities and 
comforts.” And the public readily accepts 


ISIN | this explanation. 


“Farmers have been contented with 
1 “and they will not 
get more in until they raise 
their own standard of living.” 


THE SIGHT OF WAY 
In the near future we will give atten- 


| tion to the sight of way on our nighones. 


It has long been conceded that the state 
has the power of eminent domain in right 
of way for highways and railways and 
canals. What is equally important to 
establish by law is the sight of way on 
the right of way so that fewer sccideate 
will oceur. 

It is in the public interest that all cor- 
ners, intersections and s curves on 
eye by amy of all hindrances to 
the sight of wa aon £0 OoeneD 
may be greatly laseved. is means the 
sacrifice of some beautiful trees, perhaps, 
high weeds or other things obstructing 
the vision across corners and curves. 

In spite of all laws, human nature is un- 
oo in regard to a desire to make 

. full knowledge of the 
probabilities of accidents when speeding 
across intersections or around 
eurves where the view is obstrueted, driv- 
ers will take the hazard just the same. 
Then hazards s be removed as far as 
possible by clearing the view so ‘that ‘the 
drivers who are not reckless may haves 
chance for their lives when meeting such 
drivers at these places. If state highway 
commissioners not have gee to 
remove all obstructions to the vision 
ahead, then they should be gi that 
Adee by legislatures meeting this winter. 
very road or street commissioner 
give attention to these dangerous corners 
and remove the obstructions to the sight 


of way where practical. 


TANNING SHEEP PELTS 


To tan sheep pelts for wagon or culti- 
vator seats the Iowa state coll recom- 
mends the following method: ix eight 
parts of common salt to one part of 
verized alum and apply this to the flesh 
side of the pelt. 

Allow the pelt to lie flesh side up for 
eight or nine days in a place where the 
mice will not bother it. Then hang it 
for four or five days until dry. Then w 


the hide until i la 
a me off, a he soft pelt 


the soft pelt 
with the wool attached.—M. W., Iowa. 
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V Viey you should use 


BUICK 
MAXWELL 


in your 





INTER makes fresh demands upon the 

lubricating system of your automobile engine. 

It is essential that your lubricating system 

provide immediate and thorough distribution of the 
oil to all engine parts. 

Some lubricating systems distribute the heavier- 
bodied oils under summer operating conditions, but 
due to certain features of design will require an oil 
of special fluidity now that winter is here. This is 
not true of all cars as some are designed to use the 
same oil both summer and winter. 


during winter 


GarcoyLeE Mositow Arctic 


STUDEBAKER ENGINE 
ENGINE 
ENGINE 
or OVERLAND ENGINE 








Among others, the Studebaker, Buick, Maxwell 
and Overland lubricating systems employ certain 
features which make it imperacvive to use a winter 
oil which will not unduly thicken or congeal in cold 
weather. If you drive any of these cars the follow- 
ing information should not only be interesting, but 
‘helpful, if the recommendations are followed, in 
improving winter performance and_ reducing 
the troubles which cold weather operation 
produces. 





STUDEBAKER 


All Studebaker engines are lubricated 
by a Splash Circulating lubricating 
system. A gear type oil pump, located 
on the rear of the engine and on the 
cam shaft level, about 10 inches above 
the oil level, forees oil directly to splash 
troughs under each cylinder bore. 


The connecting rods dip into the oil 
in these troughs, creating an oil mist 
which lubricates all engine parts. 


Oils of good fluidity atomize more 
easily and more thoroughly than 
heavier-bodied lubricants. 


Under the lower operating tempera- 
tures of winter it is important that the 
oil be of good fluidity in order to assure 
chorough distribution to the piston pin 
bearings, cylinder walls and pistons, as 
well as all other engine parts. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic meets these 
requirements. 


BUICK 


The Buick engine employs a splash 
circulating system of lubrication. In 
this system, lubrication of the cylin- 
ders, pistons, piston rings and piston 
pin bearings depends solely upon an 
oil mist created by the connecting rods 
dipping inco the oil troughs located in 
the crankease. 


In the 1922 engine slotted covers are 
placed over these splash troughs. These 
covers materially cut down the amount 
of oil mist created and limit the quan- 
tity supplied to the working paris. 


Where the cylinders, pistons,. piston 
rings and piston pin bearings are so 
lubricated, the lubricant used during 
winter must possess special char- 
acteristics. 

It must be of the proper fluidity 
at the low temperatures encountered 
to be atomized immediately and 
thoroughly by the dipping action of 
the connecting rods. At the same 








time, its character should be such that 
adequate lubrication is provided under 
all operating conditions. 


Unless a lubricating oil is used which 
meets these requirements, insufficient 
lubrication and poor distribution wich 
resultant premature wear of the work- 
ing parts may occur. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic perfectly 
meets these requirements. This oil is 
of such fluidity as to readily and 
thoroughly atomize at low tempera- 
tures and is of such character as to 
provide highly efficient engine lubri- 
cation. 


At the same time, due to its clean 
burning character, Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic will result in a minimum of 
carbon deposits and carbon troubles. 


MAXWELL 


The positive operation of the Max- 
well Force Feed lubricating system 
depends upon the impellor type oil 
po receiving an unfailing supply of 
ubricating oil. 


As the pump is located at a con- 
siderable height above the oil level 
with both the oil suction and discharge 
lines outside the crankcase, it is im- 
portant in cold weather to use an oi! 
of exceptional fluidity. Otherwise circu- 
lation of the oil may be interrupted. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic possesses 
the proper fluidity to assure the thor- 
ough priming and distribution neces- 
sarv under these conditions and has 
the proper character to provide ade- 
quate engine lubrication. 





OVERLAND 


The Splash Circulating lubricating 
system of the Overland differs radi- 
cally from the conventional type. The 
fly wheel is used as an oil pump. 
Running with its lower edge con- 
tinually immersed in the engine oil, 
it throws the lubricating oil by cen- 
trifugal force into a small pocket where 
it passes through a strainer. From this 
the oil flows by gravity through a dis- 
tributing pipe to the three main bear- 
ings to troughs located under each 
cylinder bore and to the timing gears, 


The splashing action of the fly- 
wheel also circulates the oil in the 
transmission and clutch assemblies 
and thus provides for their lubrication. 


Due to the immersion of the fly- 
wheel in the oil, sufficient quantities 
may not be supplied to the engine for 
its lubrication if the oil is congealed 
or of heavy body. Excessive fluid 
friction drag will also result. Then 
too, heavy-bodied oils cause clutch 
slippage. Oils when congealed or too 
heavy-bodied do not squeeze out from 
between the clutch plates as readily as 
the lighter bodied, free-flowing lubri- 


cants. 


The lighter bodied lubricants, from a distri- 
bution standpoint, are .most efficient in this 
engine. Due, however, to the fact that the 
engine oil also lubricates the transmission unit, 
the lubricant must have the character neces- 
res for the proper cushioning of the gear 
teeth. 


In winter Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is of the 
proper fluidity to provide immediate and thor- 
ough distribution in an Overland engine. It 

rotects against an undue amount of fluid 
Fiction drag. It provides adequate transmis- 
sion lubrication. 


IMPORTANT 








Address our nearest branch: 


New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit St. Louis 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. 
Milweakee Rochester Dallas 
Buffalo 


Oklahoma City | 


If your car is not among those 
discussed here, see our Chart of Rec- 
ommendations for the correct winter 
oil, Leading dealers have the Chart, 
or our nearest Branch will gladly send 
you a copy. 














VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 














COLLECT THE DUES 


The farm bureau as an organization has 
been pretty lenient with ite membership 


about collecting its dues. The last two 
years have been hard ones for our farmers 
in general. Because of that, very little 
pressure has been brought to bear. 

Unfortunately, some members of the 
organization im this state and others have 
taken advantage of this and do not try to 
pay. Then, because their neighbors do 
not pay, others figure they do not need 
to, either. 

The farm bureau organization was set 
up and a budget made out on the supposi- 
tion that every member would pay his 
dues sometime during the year. Plans 
were made on that basis and now the 
average farm bureau treasurer is a bit 
short. 

It seems to be generally admitted now 
that most ‘farmers can pay their dues if 
they want to. Hundreds of farmers have 
made statments showing that they can. 
Others say they can but they will not 
because a certain neighbor or set of neigh- 
bors will not pay. Many others will pa 
if they have to. Some claim they will 
stand suit. 

Now, the forced collection of these dues 
is starting. In some cases it has meant 
hard feelings. But in the main the results 
are mighty satisfactory. It has been my 
lot to be in some twenty counties in Ohio 
during the last three weeks. The story 
of the reaction of the dues collection busi- 
ness is about the same everywhere. In 
only three cases has 4 suit been stood by a 
member whose money is to be collected 
thru a collection attorney. The farm 
bureau won in each case. 

The results otherwise are interesting. A 
man in a southern county paid half of his 
dues at once when he received notice from 
the attorney and told the manager of the 
coming campaign for new members that 
he was ready to pay the rest in a few days. 
He also signed as a driver and solicitor for 
the new campaign for members ny 
His comment was, ‘I’m ready to get 
hind this thing now that the farm bureau 
shows that it is able to take care of its own 
finances.”’ 

Others say that they are ready to pay 
since the tardy neighbor is going to be 
foreed to meet his obligation to the 
organization. I have talked to men and 
women on the farms who received the 
notice to pay up. They were a bit riled 
at first but soon saw the justice of the 
thing and were ready to join for another 
period of three years. 

Two women who were pretty antagon- 
istic towards the whole farm bureau at 
first, agreed to drive and solicit for new 
members provided someone could be 
found to take care of their children for a 


“—s two. 


forced collection of dues seems 
necessary. 


Every substantial business 
collects its debts. If it doesn’t, the sheriff 
looks in upon it after a time and runs the 
affairs in a better way. We have often 
boasted as farmers that we now have a 
business organization to look after our 
interests. It is surely true, but it is not 
good business to carry any and every man 
along free as long as he feels like riding. 
We might not think it true but the man 
who doesn’t pay—who owes the farm 
bureau $20—is the one who will not use 
the organization that is set up for his 
benefit. 

County extension agents tell me that 
the man who owes the farm bureau for 
dues does not use his office. The farmer 
stays away—you know why. I know that 
folks who owe me $20 personally have 
little if anvthing to do with me but those 
that pay up are the best friends I’ve got. 
I think I would do the same way. 


Indirectly this laxity in dues payments 
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is hurting the extension work and club 
work. It is time the whole thing was put 
on a sound basis and the collections will 
do more towards that than many of us can 


Are your farm bureau dues delinquent? 
Pay up. It will set a example for 
your neighbor and it will make you feel 
$10 or $20 better every day of the week. 
If you pay your neighbor will’ feel like 
paying.—E. R., Ohio. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

Since our last report Myrtle has gone 
to Missouri. She hopes to get vocational 
training there which she could not in 
lowa because she was not a resident of 
this state. 

Allie May writes that her foot is im- 
proving thru the operation and treat- 
ments given by Dr. Patton at the Druid 


City hospital. 

Filis of Indiana, who is having her back 
straightened at McLains’, had the mis- 
fortune to sprain her wrist while playing 
and that gave her a new pain to think 
about for a few days. But Ellis always 
comes up smiling. She is a sunshine girl 
if there ever was one. 

In April, 1920, an Arkansas father 
wrote us asking that we put his little 
daughter, Beulah, in a_ hospital for 
crippled children. We could do nothing 
for her at the time because so many were 
ahead of her on the waiting list. In June 
this year I wrote to the parents that we 
could finance her case and take her into 
the McLain sanitarium July Ist. The 


happy ts her for the trip 
to St. Louis an = nae accompanied 


the child there. 





Beulah is now about twelve years of 
age. She is afflicted with infantile 
paralysis and spinal curvature. She has 
not been able to get about except by creep- 
ing for nine years. The St. Louis doctors 
said it would take six months and $400 
plus living expenses to do the girl any 
good. Judging from the father’s letter I 
just received, quite satisfactory improve- 
ment has been made. He says: 

“IT took our little girl Beulah to the 
McLain sanitarium on July Ist. She had 
been stricken with infantile paralysis 
about nine years. She could not walk or 
stand alone. She could do nothing except 
crawl. She can now walk on her crutches 
good. I visited my little girl over a month 
ago. I was surprised to seé how she 
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improved. To see her stand alone again 
was something I never expected to see and 
if it had not been for the help of the people 
she would have had to go thru life a crip- 
ple, as I was not able to meet the expenses 
oe. I = thank one = for 
you have given us.”—C. A 

I cin on 

is case shows two things: the slow- 
ness with which we must Thandie these 
appeals because we lack the funds, and it 
shows the benefits a very few months 
treatments have on a small child. I want 
to say that the Lowles Hotel Company, 
in connection with the sknitarium, where 
the children room and board, gave Beulah 
free room and board for three months as 
their contribution to her needs. As usual, 
the doctors 7 lower rates for treat- 
ments of our Successful Farming cripples 
than to those aBle to pay. This is th 
contribution to this cause. 

So, you see, y is helpmg 
or less, according to their ability. 
good work. It brings happi to the 
parents and new bodies to children so 
they can go to school. Let me urge you 
all to visit any orthopedic hospital for 
erippled children. 

you can spare any contribution at 
this Christmas time for the crippled 
children fund dispensed by Successful 
Farming for those too poor to get treat- 
ments any other way, send in the check or 
money, making checks payable to Success- 
ful Farming, but in lower left-hand corner 
of envelope write “C. C. Fund” so the 
money will not get confused with the 
hundreds of dollars of subscription money 
that comes in every day. Every cent of 
contributed money goes to help some crip- 
pled child get treatment that ts are 
too poor to pay for.—Alson Secor, Editor. 

Contributed since last report: 

Mrs. J. S. Mellraith, Minn., $5; Mrs. F. A. 
Zerby, Mich., $1; Lillie Harper, Ind., 30c.; Mrs. 
Conrad Stengelin, Minn., $1.38; Reba Hobbs, Ind., 
$i; Mrs. Myrtle Battles and 8. S., Ohio, $5; A 
Friend, Nebr., $1; Mrs. J. G. an, Ohio, $3. 
Anna Schafle, Minn., $1; Mra. F. C. Bowers, Mo., 
Ohio, $8: Mra J. F McQuivey, Mo, $i; Rats 
McPherson, Tenn., $1; A Reader, Pa., $1; Ray- 


eir 


», more 
It isa 


; , ra. 
.| mond Younce, Ind., $1; a Ohio, $2; Mrs. 


Jennie Friend, Iowa, $1; ant, Ill., $5; W. 
E. Underwood, Wis., $5; Luly Ankeny, Minn., 
10; A. J. Lilly, W. J. Rogers, W. Va., $5; 
rs. . E. re, Iowa, $5; A Friend, N. Dak. 
$1.25; H. L. Hoskinson, Ariz., $1; Mrs. L. E. Will 
liamson, Okla., $3; B. B. Hobson, Mo., $1; Box 
445, Conn., $2; A Helper, Ill., $2; Elva Krog, 8. 
Dak., $2.50; Mrs. Zella Martin, Ind., $1; Mrs. 
Stern, N. Y., $5; Mrs. Alice Ball and 8. S., S. Dak., 
AE Luther Schoolfield, Ark., $1; Mrs. Sidney 
uggles, Mont., $5; For Crippled Children, N. J., 
$10; Mrs. Geo. M. Skiles, Pa., $1; A Loyal Worker 
o., $7; Annie L. Foster, Iowa, $10; J. H. Williams. 
Kansas, $5; Mrs. H. S. Miller, Conn., $3; Lewis B. 
» Mich., $1; Anel Recket, Ill., $3; Mrs. E. 
Beechy. Ohio, $1; Mrs. Alice Ball and'S. S., 8. Dak., 
si rs. Annette Hotchkiss, Pa., $1; Mrs. J. C., 
= $1; a. J. a . es | oo, $1; .. L. 
. Tenn., $1; Mrs. H. R. 0., 
$1; A. D. Kesler and Family, Minn., $15; f k. W. 
Iowa, $5; Wm, Whitlock, , $2; A Reader of 
8. F., 50c.; Mrs, and Mr. Brandon, lowa., $10; 
Lizzie M. Merehouse, Conn., $1; Mrs. J. tstine, 
Kans., $1; Harlan 8. Ballman, ¥ 2 ; 
Alice Bass, Iil., $5; Ulrich Bros., Ind., $1; Emma 
Brown, Maine, 50e.; R. 8. Alderfer, Pa., $5; Mrs. 
Isabelle Radford, Mo., $5; Charlotte Painter, Ark., 
$1; C. D. Dedrick, Mich., $2; Theo H. Epp. Kans., 
ei In Memory of Louise and Betty, Va., $2; A 
nd, Ill, $1; Mrs. M. J. Shep; Cole., $1 


A FARM WITH A PROGRAM 
Continued from page 13 
the same time buy oil to replace horse 
power. 

The senior owner, tho retired and living 
in town, has continued the care of the 
products used by the family. The table 
ts abundantly supplied with Guernsey 
milk, cream, and butter, poultry ucts, 
honey, and fruit. In the orchard are 
twenty-five apple trees besides several 
kinds of plums and cherries. In the garden 
there are rows of grapes, raspberries, 
blackberries, strawberries, currants, as- 
paragus, and representatives from almost 
every column in the seed catalog. * 

Walden Farm has a program, a very 
full program; it represents a type of 
productive, permanent agriculture. 


ans 
$2 
$1. 
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Kicked on and off—bent with 


every movement of your foot 
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Few things get harder wear than your all- 
rubber overshoés. 

They need rugged strength to stand jam- 
ming hard leather shoes into them a dozen 
times a day—to stand kicking through the 
ice and frozen mud of the barnyard. 

But they need more than that. They’ve 
got to be able to bend with every motion of 
your foot without cracking or breaking. 

Farmers are buying the “U.S.” Walrus 


today not 


only because it’s a brute for 


strength—reinforced by layer on layer of 
rubber and tough fabric where the strains 





come 


But also because it’s got something more 
than strength. 
Cut a strip of rubber from the “U.S.” 


Walrus 





and you’d find it would stretch 


more than five times its length without 
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Ply on ply of fabric 
and rubber are built 
into the walls of the 
**U. S.’’ Walrus. Here 
at the back of the heel 
where heavy strains 
come are 10 separate 
layers. 


breaking! 

Rubber as live as an elastic band 
—on the outside and in between 
each layer of reinforcing fabric. 

That’s why the “U.S.” Walrus 
has unusual flexibility as well as 
strength. That’s why it stands con- 
stant strains without cracking or 
breaking. That’s why bending 


Ask for 


99 








The “U. S.”? Walrus—built to 
stand the hardest wear you can 
give an overshoe. 
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A strip of rubber cut from a “U. S.”’ Walrus stretches 
more than 5 times its length without breaking—and 
snaps back into shape like an elastic band. This 
live, elastic rubber is one of the reasons for the 
unusual flexibility and long wear of “U.S.” footwear. 


and flexing thousands of times each day leave 
it tough and resisting. 

Ask for a pair of “U.S.” Walrus and get 
the longest wear an all-rubber overshoe can 
give you! 

Other “ U. S.” Footwear 

“U.S.” Boots, built so strongly they’re famous 
wherever boots are worn— Rubbers and Arc- 
tics, all styles and sizes for the whole family 
—*U.S.”’ Bootees, the all-rubber lace shoes 
for spring and fall use—every kind of rubber 
footwear is included in the big “U.S.” line. 
Look for the “U.S.” Trademark. 


United States Rubber Company 
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THE RENTED FARM 

A county agent driving past a well-kept 
farm near here recently said to the man 
with him in the automobile, ‘“That farm 
is occupied by the owner, judging by the 
buildings and the way they are kept up. 
I can always tell the farms which are occu- 
pied by owners and which are occupied by 
tenants, by the buildings and the way 
things are kept up.” 

In this instance the county agent was 
mistaken. I know the owner of that farm 
and that he has owned it for twenty-five 
years. During that time he has not lived 
on it, altho he has spent some time on it 
superintending improvements, ete. The 
farm has been worked and occupied by 
tenants during all these years. The first 
three years it was leased for cash, the rest 
of the time it has been leased on a fifty- 
fifty share rent. The present tenant has 
been on the place for nine years and I un- 
derstand that the lease has recently been 
extended for three years more. More than 
that: the owner of the farm has been and 
is satisfied with the income derived from 
it. It is one of the best built-up farms in 
the neighborhood and both the owner and 
the tenant have a pardonable pride in it. 

There are, all told, ten buildings on the 
place: a separate building a few feet from 
the house which is used as a store room for 
odds and ends, thus taking the place of the 
customary, unsightly shanty; a barn 46x64 
feet, equipped with stanchions for the 
cattle, with a litter carrier, ete.; a silo, 
16x32 feet; a granary; two hog houses; a 
milk house; two stock tanks, one of them 
enclosed in the young stock stable; a 
chicken house; a four-inch tubular well; | 
and a windmill with underground water 
pipes connecting the stock tanks. 

All these improvements are in good 
repair; all buildings are painted. The 
farm is well fenced. In short, as the owner 
has said, “It has everything but a mort- 
gage."’ He says that there was a mortgage 
on it when he bought it, but that he de- 
cided that the farm could be run without 
it, so he lifted it. The owner says further 
that during these twenty-five years he has 
never spent a sleepless night nor worried 
over that farm; on the contrary, it has 
been conducive to good sleep, something 
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with good buildings and with conveniences 
so that they can work te advantage; in 
| short, with a good home. If the man is to 
| do his best work, his wife must be satisfied 


£ ' and that means a good home for the family. 


| If the man is to make a success with dairy- 
| ing in connection with the farm, the barn 
must be fitted with suitable fixtures. A 
satisfied man will be kind to the eow and 
La satisfied cow will give a good flow of 
milk. Both owner and tenant will derive 
both pleasure and profit and the com- 
munity be benefited. 

Good homes are the best asset of any 
community and that is what every com- 
munity wants and can have.—E. H., lowa 


ANCHORING THE HEAVY STOCK 
GATE 


Much can be saved in the cost of addi- 
tional bracing and materials by hanging 
a heavy stock gate as shown in the photo 
if it is hinged to the side of the barn. 

The gide of the barn runs up high enough 
that the heavy wire which forms the sup- 
port, can be set at a point which will form 
a wide angle. This lessens the weight on 
the wire and the strain on the, barn. 

The barn fastening consists of an eye- 
bolt which runs thru a hole bored for it 











thru the corner post of the barn. The 
other end of the wire is twisted about a 
long U-shaped rod with the ends bent into 
eyes and held im place by a bolt run thru 
the outer upper corner of the gate. 

Such a gate is practically sagless. It is 
hung and provided with a lock or catch 
in the usual manner.—D. R. V., Nebr. 


THREE LAWS THAT WILL HELP 
Continued from page 7 

had federally bonded cotton warehouses 

with an aggregate capacity of 1,500,000 

bales—our total crop is around 12,000,000 

bales. We had grain warehouses with a 

capacity of 25,000,000 bushels and we were 





which his bank stock and other invest- 
ments have not always been. 
A Dangerous Tendency 

If what the county agent said holds good 
there is danger ahead. In that case we 
are drifting toward class tenantry. If 
tenants are expected to live in poor houses 
and to put up with inconveniences that 
the owner would not tolerate if he and his 
family were to live on that same farm, it 
will give the stamp of inferiority to the 
tenants as a class. 

Such class distinctions we should not | 
and cannot afford to encourage in any | 
It is eontrary to the principles on 
our forefathers founded this re- 


way. 
which 
public. 

It does no good to lament the increase 
of tenant farming im our state. It is an 
economic development that is bound to 
grow with the increased value of land. 

It is to be hoped that the many land 
owners who, like the farmer referred to 
above, are improving their farms and in 
that way making good for their 
tenants, will pave the way to better tenant 
farming so that the rented farm will not 
be, as it now is in many places, an eyesore 
to the passerby. 

The time is past when “anything is good 
enough for a renter.” Land is too valu- 
able to be cultivated carelessly. If good 
tenants are wanted they must be furnished 


homes 


able to store about 100,000 bags of wool, 
and 115,000,000 pounds of tobacco. Since 
the act was amended and the intermediate 


| credit act passed, however, the department 


has hardly been able to keep up with the 
demand for inspection oF warehouses 
whose owners wish to have them licensed. 
The department recently added peanuts 
to the list of products which may be stored 
in licensed warehouses. 

The department interprets the act to 
mean that the federal licensed warehouses 
shall be public concerns rather than main- 
tained for private, individual use. A 
farmer cannot secure a federal license on 


| his ty « and g®anaries when they remain 


under his own control. On this subject, 
however, the department has ruled that 
“if a_group of farmers should organize a 
warehouse company and should transfer 
the control of their own cribs and granaries 
to this corporation either by sale or lease, 
and should conform to all the requirements 
of the federal act, it should be possible for 
a federal license to be issued.”’ Officers of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
have maintained that the farmer should 
be permitted to utilize the cribs and gran- 
aries on his own farm and by the appoint- 
ment of a warehouseman who would 
inspect the granaries and their contents 
and place them under lock and key. A 
perusal of the department’s circular, 
“Warehousing Farm Products under the 
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United States Warehouse Act,” sho, 
however, that the deparyment will » 
issue licenses to persons who opera 

| warehouses for private storage. Secret. 
Wallace says to the farmers that th. 
should establish federal warehouses wh« 
ever it is feasible to do so at shippin, 
points. 

With a large proportion of this yea: 
crop already out of the farmer’s hands t! 
controversy between the farm bureau an| 
Secretary Wallace as to just what shou 
constitute a bonded warehouse assum: 
less importance, for if licensing of existin . 
warehouses and the building of new warc- 
houses which will comply with the a: 
continues, we are likely to have a gre.’ 
chain of warehouses, the receipts of whic!; 
will be recognized thruout the country «s 
first-class collateral. This condition, 0! 
course, is what was anticipated when the 
intermediate credit act of 1923 was passed, 
for the money which is lent under it is 
secured thru the sale of bonds. If the in- 
vesting public is not absolutely sure tha: 
they are fully and completely protecte: 
they will not Lie confidence in them an 
therefore the bonds cannot be sold readily. 
Thus the farmers themselves are equall, 
interested with the investors in protecting 
the integrity and value of the warehouse 
receipts. Possibly the farmer borrowing 
money on his ucts does not appreciate 
this point for he may live a long way from 
the bond markets or he may not be familiar 
with banking business. 

Credit for Marketing 

The intermediate credit act permits 
local bankers to lend money to farmers for 
production or marketing .purposes for 
periods running from six months to three 
years. Heretofore farm credit other than 
mortgage credit ran for a period of not io 
exceed six months and Sccuentiy only 
three months. It was then renewed, but 
the farmer was not always sure, especially 
if the bank was short of funds, that his 
note would be renewed. The intermediate 
credit act removes that doubt. The local 
bank may take the farmer’s notes!or his 
warehouse receipts and discount them 
with any one of the twelve intermediate 
credit banks which have been established 
and are doing business at Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Baltimore, Maryland; Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; New Orleans, Louisiana; St. Louis, 
Missouri; St. Paul, Minnesota; Omaha, 


Nebraska; Wichita, Kansas; Houston, 
Texas; Berkeley, California; Spokane, 
Washington. 


At present the local bank which dis- 
counts farmers’ notes with the inter- 
mediate credit banks cannot charge the 
farmer more than seven percent interest 
according to the law. he bonds have 
recently sold for four and one-half percent 
and the law says that the intermediate 
credit banks cannot charge for discounting 
paper from local banks more than one 

nt above the interest borne by the 

nds. The intermediate credit banks are 

rohibited from accepting paper from 

_ banks if the interest charged by them 

is more than one-half percent above the 
discount rate. 

But the farmer can obtain a lower rate 
than this thru his local cooperative selling 
association for it does not need to use the 
local banks. It can go directly to the 
intermediate credit bank and obtain the 
money for five and one-half percent. Co- 
operative associations from all over the 
country have taken advantage of this and 
are doing a large business with the inter- 
mediate banks. Loans have already been 
made on grain, cotton, wool, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, broom corn, beans, rice, alfalfa, red 
top, clover seed, hay, nuts, dried prunes, 
dried raisins and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Millions of dollars have been so 
advanced and as the value of the inter- 
mediate credit act becomes better known 
and the warehouse act is more extensively 
utilized, cooperative and orderly marketing 





is bound to follow. 
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Puts Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal | #22 


y gums Harness on | 22252 
DOWN Your Horses! |! 


Metal-to-Metal 
Makes this 








ness for fear would 
break things up. He is 
ing fine now. I can 











If you need harness now, or if you are going to need it, write for the Olde Tan Metal-to- 
Metal harness book before you buy. Olde Tan Harness is so superior to any other harness 
ever made and still so simple, practical and sensible that we have made it as easy as 
possible for every team-owner to get a set. We want you to see it on your own horses and 
we will send a set to you for only $7.50 down. Put it on your horses, see how it fits and 
looks. See how Metal-to-Metal construction really keeps all the wear off the leather. No 
see-sawing of leather against metal. Only metal touches metal. Learn about this greatest 





advance in harness-making in 50 years. 





Just what the name means. The finest, heaviest, old-fashioned tanned leather. One 
customer says: “The finest leather I have seen in 30 years.” The leather is the thing in a 
harness. But, we were not satisfied merely by putting this fine, heavy, old fashioned 


tanned leather into this harness—we protected that leather with metal ! 


Mail the Coupon 


For FREE Book 


Mail this coupon today—don't delay Whether you need a harness now or later, read 
the story of Olde Tan with its Metal-to-Metal construction—how by use of metal at 
contacting points we have increased the life of the harness by years and yet have 
not added to its weight — how the same man who tans the leather makes the 
harness and why the tanner-manufacturer harness is the harness for any man to 
buy. It costs nothing to get the whole story of this splendid harness. The coupon 
is free — mail it today. 


BABSON BROS. 32% cee use Bt 





M metal construction. All wear ts 


etal -to- 
metal against metal. Leather held tigh' 
without play or friction. ‘ete 
rivited metal extension in . 

















Babson Bros., Dept. 25-19 
19th Street Marshall Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me free your Olde Tan Harness book 
and all about your $7.50 down and easy monthly 
payment offer on Olde Tan Harness. 


My Name ...... PPTTTTT TT ity PPPTTTTTITITTT TTT 








IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 





automobile accidents occur in 


©o many 
which persons are thrown violently out | 
upon the ground or pavement everybody | 

should know what to do to the mjured. | 
First aid is taught every Boy Scout and is| 
taught in many high schools, but adults 
are less informed what to do. 

Only one phase of accidental injury will 
be considered here, injury to‘the head. 

The first impulse is for loved ones to lift 
the head of the injured and unconscious 
one and with the head in arms, weep over 
and caress the person. The next impulse 
is to pick the injured up and rush madly 
to some doctor, or to a house, then cal? the 
doctor. 

For at least fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the unconscious one should lie flat or with 
head a little low, and be left quiet so that 
the blood may again return to the brain 
and continue the functions that will keep 
the injured one alive. The shock of the 
injury has driven the blood out of the 
brain, just as is the case when one faints | 
from fright or other cause. To lift the 
head further drains the blood from the 
brain and paralysis of the respiratory 
organs may result so that the person dies | 
before getting to the doctor or to a house 
near by To add the shock of transfer to 
the shoek of accident may be the fatal 
thing. If transfer is made at all keep the 
head lower than the feet and handle as 
carefully as possible and ride as smoothly 
as possible. 

In blood is flowing from a scalp | 
wound simply bind a clean handkerchief | 
pad over it and make no attempt to wash 
the dirt out. The doctor will do that with 
antiseptics. In case of blood flowing from 
nose or ears do not check it by plugging. 
Let it run. In case of brain matter pro- 
truding from a fractured skull do not poke 
it back. A person can lose considerable 
brain matter and become all right agaih. 

If the mjured one is left quiet for fifteen 
or twenty minutes while someone has 
gone for a doctor, or gone for aid in mov- 
ing the person, the unfortunate one may 
regain consciousness, or at least get some 
blood flow back into the brain so paralysis 
will not result if the person is then moved 

These —_ things are worth remem- 
bering in case of accident to the head. | 
They will save many a life that might | 
be sacrificed by ignorant kindness. Cuir-! 
cumstances alter cases. The weather and 
other things must enter into the decision | 
to move the injured one at once or wait for | 
a few minutes. 
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CULTIVATION OF ALFALFA | 
It was wholly accidental that Charles 
Thiesen learned that cultivation was good 
for alfalfa. He had such a thin stand on 
a certain field and the weeds and pigeon 
grass were coming in so thick he deter- 
mined to tear it all up with and 
seed some timothy as a catch crop. 
He put the spading dise on that alfalfa 
field with no other purpose than to pre- 
pare it for the timothy seed, but the alfalfa 


clise 





responded so well it smothered out 
timothy and weeds. It became an ex- 
cellent ‘field 

From that time on he makes it a prac- 
tice to put his spading disc on his alfalfa | 
fields at least twice a year, first as soon | 
as it is out in the spring, and again after | 
the second cutting. He sets the dise at | 
about the second or third notch so as to 
not cut the alfalfa out but split the big 
crowns and to get the grass and weeds 


that are between the plants 

His fields are free of weeds and grass. 
rhe alfalfa could not look better. Some- 
times he gives it a cultivation after the 
third cutting. It depends on the need. 
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the holiday story. 





A Kodak for Christmas 


Hardly is it out of the package when 
it’s out of doors in happy hands, “clicking” 


Kodak is a gift that everyone wants. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 








*‘Something for the Car 
for Christmas” 


Arrow Grip 
Chains 


for Pneumatic Tires 


in the Holiday Bag 


The ideal gift for motor- 
ists, in aay decor- 
ated packing. Equipped 
with patented Quick Replacement Fast. ~«rs 
that permit quick, easy cross chain replace- 
ments on the road, without cutting ore linching. 


At Dealers or Wra. 


Arrow Grip Mfg. Co., Ine. 


Dept. S, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

















Shaw Motor Attachment 

Makes any bike a dependable motorcy- 

cle at little cost. Send teard for 
Literature Low Pricest 





Read our advertisements for best bargains. 








Tires With 500 Nail 
Holes Leak No Air 


A new ay oh inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. G.F. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube in- 
creases mileagefrom 10,000 to 12,000 miles, 
eliminates changing tires, and makes riding a 
real pleasure. It costs no more than the ordin- 
ary tube. Mr. G. F. Milburn. 337 West 47th 
St., Chicago, wants them introduced every- 
where and is making a special offer to agents. 


Write Him Tovar. 

















after 10 weeks 
in New York 


$200 a Mont 


Learn the auto business in New York. One graduu rites, “after 
j9 Pwcek in your ogyeel. 1 took a job that paid me ee 00 a week.’ 
a it too. Borg you ast ae le that enables 
3h a ying post nm 7 trained to 
re =o B00 00 bay ond evening classes. Pay ze you tearn. 
an poue Automobile Book 
b fag om Ny tifully illustrated ca’ te of 


New the Stewart Scheol. Itt ici oe 
a big Vb astar 90 weeks in ew York. Send or fe todan ied wen 


Stewart Automobile School 
225 W. 57th St., Dept. New York 











We guarantee all our advertisers 











ELECTRICITY FOR FARMS 


The number of farms on which elec- 
ricity is used is increasing every year. 
Farm people want and need the many 
conveniences that electric power makes 
possible. There are some problems to be 
solved before electric current can be de- 
livered to farms at rates comparable with 
the rates charged for similar power in 
cities and towns, and it is a hopeful sign 
that a committee representing the various 
groups Which are vitally interested in the 
electrification ef farms was recently 
created to study the problem. 

Represented on this committee are the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Light Association, the mannfar- 
turers of farm electric plants, the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, and 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture. 

At the request of this committee, the 
United States department of agriculture is 
undertaking to make a national farm 
power survey. The aim of this survey is 
to determine the amount of power used 
in agriculture, the power requirements for 
various farm operations, the power re- 
quirements for various machines, and 
what operations are still done by hand. 

Surveys will be conducted to determine 
the operations for which electricity is 
used today and also to find out what ob- 
stacles stand in the way of its general 
application to farm operations. 

The leaders in the electrical industry 
realize that people.should have and eventu- 
ally will have electrical service, but just 
now are concerned as to how to get this 
service to the farm on a basis that will be 
profitable both to the user and the gener- 
ator of the current. 

Taking the average of the country there 
would be about three customers per mile 
of rural line as compared with twenty- 
five to seventy-five per mile of line in 
cities. The revenue from lighting alone 


will not be sufficient to pay the cost of 


maintaining the lime and operating costs 
unless an excessive rate is c . Ap- 
parently the real problem is to find 
enough profitable uses for electricity on 
the farm to make it possible te supply it 
at low rates. 

Attempts have been made in some 
places to solve the problem by legislation. 
It is strictly an economic problem and 
cannot be solved in that way. The 
appointment of a committee which brings 
together the various groups interested 
is a step in the right direction of a sound 
solution. With engineers, economists, 
users, and generators represented, a sohu- 
tion should be feund which is as nearly 
satisfactory to all concerned as can be 
arrived at. 


PRODUCE STATIONS BUSY 
There are twelve cooperative produce 


stations in Indiana marketing cream, 
poultry and eggs for their farmer mem- 
bers. They range all the way from three 
months to a year in age. According to 
C. R. George, dairy marketing expert of 
the Indiana farm bureau federation, dur- 
ing the month of August these twelve 
stations marketed 109,705 pounds or 
fifty-four tons of butterfat, 56,751 dozen 


eggs and 37,837 pounds of poultry. This | 


was worth $72,524. Exactly $2,172 was 
put into a reserve fund and including this, 
the operating cost was less than ten per- 
cent of the sale value—I, J. M., Ind. 
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O looks after the air in your tires? We 
‘will tell you who should. 

The person who looks after the air in your 
tires should be the same person who drives your 
car, winds your watch, and signs your checks. 

Your garage and service man may be glad 
and willing to test the air in your tires for you. 
But he is often busy with other things. 

Checking up air pressure is one of those 
simple necessary little tasks that it’s better to 
do for yourself regularly and carefully. 


Dangers in too little air 


Tires rum on too little air puncture more 
easily. They overheat quickly, and heat is the 
enemy of rubber. If tires are unevenly inflated 
_our car will not steer so easily. 

Tires over-inflated lack resilience. The car 
bounces and suffers for this lack of cushioning. 

Own a Schrader Universal Tire Pressure 
Gauge, and use it. Its operation is quick and 
simple. It tells you accurately the air pressure 
in your tires. 

You can buy a Schrader Gauge at almost any 
motor accessory shop, garage, or hardware 
store. A special type is made for truck tires 


and wire wheels. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London 


Chicago Toronto 


Schra 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 





Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 








SUGGESTIONS FOR ROUGH LAND 

A friend of mine had a half section or 
more of rough land only parts of which 
he could farm readily. It was in good 
wild grass and he bought calves of the 
farmers in his part of the country and 
turned them into his rough land pastures. 
He kept them there until ready to fatten 
and market. He made money steadily 
year by year and was counted one of the 
substantial farmers of the locality, yet 
he did little farming. He kept his pas- 
tures up pretty well and let them grow 
cattle for him. 

This fall in my little journeys I have 
seen much land that has been producing 
practically nothing for years. It is 
rough, hilly land, much of it too rough 
to mow, and the growth of wild grass 
was of little value. Such land seeded to 
sweet clover would be a surprise to the 
owners in the amount of forage it would 
grow. Cattle and hogs both would make 

ood. Many patches could be cut for 
ay and furnish winter feed. Once get 
it m shape with the hardier sweet clover 
and favorable spots could be seeded to 
alfalfa for hay. Heifer calves could be 
grown here to milkers, and male calves 
to a size for fattening. 

I saw one bluff that ran parallel to the 
road for over a mile and sloped back 
for from sixty to a hundred rods before 
the crest was reached. Some grass, 
some bushes, a few sumacs, and many 
coarse weeds covered the whole, and some 
rocks could be seen here and there. Next 
the road a narrow strip was farmed on 
two of the farms but the ridge was not 
even pastured for no fence was between 
it and the field. With sweet clover 
covering the hills and sweet clover or 
alfalfa in the narrow strip, and sheds 
built under the hill calves would be able 
to grow fat and take care of themselves 
mostly if water was provided them. That 
hill could be made as profitable as ordi- 
nary farm land if a good set of sweet 
clover was secured, for sweet clover does 
well on such ground.—L. H. C., Kan. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
BUILDINGS 

The buildings on many farms are a sort 
of hit or miss, haphazard growth of years. 
Frequently miles are walked unnecessarily 
every day when both time and effort might 
be saved by rearrangement or the change 
of stock from one building to another, or 
by the erection of another building. It is 
not good policy to place buildings too 
close together or in a direct line, as a fire 
which takes one is in that case impossible 
to control with the average fire-fighting 
apparatus on the farm. 

3uildings should beso arranged that 

those who do the work can do the morning 
and evening chores without having to 
retrace their steps or double-cross them- 
selves. Buildings holding hay and in 
should be placed so that unnecessary labor 
is not required to get the produce in or to 
get it out. Every building, and especially 
those containing green produce, should be 
furnished with ventilators to prevent the 
accumulation of gas and the danger of 
fire 

Any building on the farm so located 
that the drainage of it contaminates the 
water supply is a menace. The arrange- 
ment should make for safety, convenience 
and efficiency.—E. T. M. 
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Ass aman eateth 


so is he ~~ 


HINKING moulds the 
mind and exercise devel- 
ops the body, but food supplies 
the materials for building mind 


and body. 


Grape-Nuts, made from 
wheat and malted barley, is a 
crisp, delicious cereal food, 
rich in wholesome nutriment. 


The important mineral ele- 
ments of the grains are readily 
available in this splendid food. 
The essential Vitamin-B is sup- 


GRAPE-NUTS 
Six Minute Pudding 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 
1% cups scalded milk 
1 tablespoon sugar 
¥% cup raisins 


ecalded milk. Add sugar, 
raisins, and a little nutmeg. 
Cook six minutes directly 
over the heat, stirring con- 
stantly, and serve with any 

pudding sauce. Makes 
our to six portioas. 














you want to make 


real money in spare 
time, we have a brand new 
plan for you. No capital or 
letter of credit required. 
No deliveries. Pay every 
day. Liberal commission to 
you. Lowest prices and 
highest quality to cus- 
tomers. Send postal for big 
free selling outfit and 
samples. 


W. & H. Walker, Inc. 
Dept. 1208 Pittsburgh, Pa. 













MEN WANTED! 


To sell our goods in the country and city. Why 
work for others when you can have a business of 
your own with steady income? We sell on time 


country; no outfit needed in city. Experience 
unnecessary. We train in salesmmanakip. 


McCONNON & CO: WINONA, MINN. 


Mention this paper 














plied in generous measure. 
The nutritious starches of the 
wheat and barley are partially 
pre-digested by 20 hours’ 
Cover Grape-Nuts with baking. 

Grape-Nuts with milk or 
cream is a complete food. Its 
compact form makes a little 
go a long way. 


Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere! 


=| Grape-Nuts 
— THE BODY BUILDER 
“There's a Reason” 
























SAVES BOTH FARMER AND 
MACHINERY 


A tool shed conserves the farmer as well 


as his machinery. That is the way L. J. 
Thompson, operator of 400 acres in Sedg- 
wick county, Kansas, sums up the advan- 
tages of an implement building. 

“My original idea in building a shed 
for sheltering my machinery was to pro- 
long the life of the tools,” he said. “It 
not only does that, but it prolongs the life 
of the farmer. When I take out a machine 
with rusted bolts and rotted slats, it takes 
away my time and also wears me out.” 

Thompson cut part of his wheat crop 
this year with a binder that has been in 
use eleven years. Despite its age it did 
excellent work, and appeared in better 
condition than mest biadive used but 
half as long. The owner attributes “its 
long life mainly to the fact that he has 
kept it under cover when not in use. He 
keeps his machinery in a combined cattle 
shed and implement house, which is forty 
feet square. . 

Tho he has 
his tools for years, he admits that he has 
not done it as well as he would like, with 
the result that his own experience con- 
tains an illustration of what the lack of 

vod care for them means. Because of 
ack of room last winter he left his wheat 
drill outdoors. By spring water had run 
into it, rotting the weed near the bottom 
of the seedbox. This means, he said, that 
he will probably lose some time next fall 
making repairs. 

Another incident illustrates how Thomp- 
son’s care of his implements has saved 
time. A visitor stopping at his —, just 
as he was starting to work with a hster, 
noticed that it scoured instantly. “With 
all the wet weather we have had, which 
delayed us in getting into the field,” 
Thompson explained, “the time saved 
because my lister scoured right away is 
worth considering.” 

He believes that sheltering machinery 
pays large dividends and that every farmer 
who can afford it ought to make the initial 
investment.—F. M. C. Kans. 


made a practice of sheltering 


WHEN A PIPE BURSTS 


Sometimes during extremely cold weath- 
er a well-protected water pipe on the farm 
will freeze and burst. Frequently this 
means a long wait until we or a busy 
plumber can replace the damaged pipe 
during which our family is put to much 
inconvenience on account of being de- 
prived of our regular water supply. 

For emergencies of this kind and to guard 
agsust the inconvenience of being without 
water for an extended period, procure a 
small quantity of painters’ litharge and 
some glycerine. Then should a pipe 
freeze and burst, first thaw and drain out 
all the water, in order to allow the cracked 
—_ to dry theroly. Mix some of the 
itharge with glycerine to form a putty 
or thick paste. Work this well into the 
cracks in the pipe, using the fingers, and 
smear a thick coat of it on the pipe all 
around the crack. Let dry thoroly, or 
over night, after which turn on the water. 

It is said pipes repaired this way will 
last several years, at least they will last 
until a permanent repair can be made, 
which should be done as soon as conven- 
ient, in order to avoid future trouble 
which usually develops at most inoppor- 
tune seasons.—E. H 





_ Ninety cents was the total repair bill 
for a binder used by R. F. Davis of Kansas, 
regularly for forty years. He kept it in 
a good tight shed when not in use, never 
had the canvases off, and was liberal with 
paint and oil. 
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You can’t 
afford to 


have wet feet 


O MATTER whether one 

snow storm follows another 
or whether the roads are ankle 
deep in slush and mud, just slip 
on a pair of Top Notch Sno Shus 
and you can laugh at the 
weather. 


There is no need to make your feet 
look clumsy just to keep them dry. 
Sno Shus are all-rubber gaiters with 
the trim fit of Jersey Cloth. TOP 
NOTCH Rubber Footwear is built for 
good looks as well as for foot protec- 
tion and long wear. 


It is easy to be sure you are getting 
the genuine TOP NOTCH brand. Just 
a glance at the soles will tell you 
whether the TOP NOTCH Cross is 
there. This is your guarantee of rubber 
footwear mileage. Every pair of Top 
Notch Rubbers is made by hand just 
as carefully as fine custom made shoes. 


There is a Top Notch dealer in your 
neighborhood. It will pay you to pat- 
ronize him when you purchase rubber 
footwear of any kind because while 
it costs no more than the ordinary 
kind, it will give greater service. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


Beacon Falls, Connecticut 
| A 














Learn 
Electricity 


In the Great Shops of 
Coyn 


Student Winding a Stator 


Chicag 








The Electrical Center 
of the World 


Come to learn electricity in 8 months 
op cho inapest clesteten’ eohest in the country. 
a 


—} training so you can make 
as Power Plant Opera: 8 


No books or useless theory. Y: trained 
$200,000 worth of electrical i — 7s 
FREE a complete course in 

ng 


age. gine neo FRE 


Earn $150 to 
$400 a Month! 


Y work motors, 5 ° 

1 ted, Rr eerie 
ex 

right re -f-- 41 -44- & week. 

} TAte c., A.C Apmatere end Seater 

w afting, Auto, Truck 

tricity, Wattery Heilding ‘asd rand Redio. 





earn While You Learn! 
3 help etudents to secure jobe to earn a good part 
Don’t delay « that right now 
for b 

Son ogg. bis free catalog full pardeulare of spe- 








{Electrical Sohook 
Cex 
Endorsed by Electrical Industry 


1300-1310 W.. Harrison St., Dept. 25.19. Chicago 





Coyne Electrical School, Dept. 25.19 
1300-1310 W.. Harrison St., Chicago 


Dear Sir: Please send me free your catalog and 
full particulars of your special Zs 
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FARMERS TAKE TO RADIO 


That farm people are rapidly taking 
advantage of the pleasure and informa- 
tion that can be obtained by radio is 
evident from a survey that was recently 
made by the United States department of 
agriculture. Estimates from county agents 
in 780 counties placed the number of 
radio sets in those counties at approxi- 
mately 40,000. This is an average of 
51 sets per county, and if the same average 
holds true thruout the 2,850 agricultural 
counties, it means that there is a total of 
more than 145,000 radio receiving sets on 
farms. The estimate is based on reports 
from county agents in every state. 

Federal weather forecasts, crop reports, 
and market quotations are now broadcast 
from 150 radio stations thruout the 
country. 


OUR FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 
Continued from page 14 


It is in Proverbs where it says, “Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” It is 
true. Leaders among men are those who 
can see far ahead. They have a goal to 
attain, a purpose in life. It is such men as 
Don V. Moore who build up fairs along the 
lines of greatest educational value. When 
Mr. Moore was secretary of the North 
Dakota state fair he had a vision of what a 
fair could be when run clean and along 
educational lines. 
board of directors and his ideas and ideals 
were put into effect. He was soon chosen 
as secretary of the interstate fair at Sioux 
City because of these very principles. In 
his new position he still maintained his 
vision of what a fair should and could be. 
Again he was backed by a board of direc- 
tors who wanted to make a clean fair, fea- 
turing the educational more than anything 
else yet withal making a well-balanced fair. 

Other fair secretaries have had a like 
vision and have had the backing of direc- 
tors who saw Clearly that the fairs were 
doomed unless they continued along educa- 
tional lines and clean entertainment. Brit 
let us get back to the thought of what fairs 
have done in the past as a guidepost for the 
future. 

Think back, you older men, and recall 
the many race tracks outside of fair grounds 
in the early days. There is not an outside 
track left today except a few, a very few, 
subsidized tracks owned and supported by 
rich sportsmen. But the fair grounds have 
maintained the racetrack which has been 
responsible for the development of the 


gambling frem the track, and _ prevented 
fixing of races, has maintained a public 
interest in horse racing, altho auto racing 
has of late vied with horse racing for ag ee 
favor. Some believe the day is at d 


bought outright as an amusement feature, 
the same as auto racing is now bought. It 
has been the crooks in horse racing that 
have made the sport unpopular. They can 
be eliminated. They must be. They prac- 
tically are so far as fairs are conce , 

Recall also the days when the public 
got its first glimpse of a flying machine. It 
was the big fairs that paid Wright Brothers 
to exhibit their airpl-nes. The government 
had refused to subsidize them for experi- 
mental purposes. You remember how 
crude these planes were. They could not 
fly if alight breeze came up. But the wait- 
ing thousands were thrilled when a plane 
did take to the air. Many men were killed 
but the plane was rapidly imp ved until 
fliers were doing all sorts of stunts in the air 
to amuse fair crowds. 

Then came night flying, with fireworks 
trailing out behind. From this developed 





He was backed by a| P&t 


harness horse. Every fair that has kept | P 


when horse race events will have to be|i 
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in the world war. You have got to hand it 
to the fair managers for giving these and 
other things to the public, First as a’‘popular 
amusement, but which later developed into 
commercial or war necessities. 

The harness horse has not been the only 
example of fair development. All kinds of 
livestock and poultry have been improved 
because of competitive exhibitions. Only 
as a locality gets interested in local compe- 
tition has its stock or grain or fruit im- 
proved. E. L. Richardson of Calgary said 
at the last meeting of the fair managers’ 
association : 

“I am firmly convinced that no other 
agency could have advanced the quality of 
livestock as much as the incentive for im- 
——= provided by the annual fairs. 

e most striking illustration of this in- 
fluence which has come to “4 notice in my 
twenty years connection with the Calgary 
exhibition is with wes to the develop- 
ment of the hereford breed in Alberta. In 
1911 there were only three herefords shown 
by two exhibitors. By 1919 the competi- 
tion got so keen that there were ten mag- 
nificent herds of herefords totaling one hun- 
dred and eight animals. This was un- 
doubtedly the greatest show of herefords 
ever seen in Canada up to that time. Dur- 
ing that time several importations had been 
made, some individuals costing up to 
$20,000. Alberta is now producing Se. 
fo which surpass the imported stock. 
This was demonstrated at the t show 
now being held in this city when O. A. 
Boggs won the championship with his 
Alberta-bred bull against strong competi- 
tion, also first prizes for get of sire and 
progeny classes. In other livestock de- 
ments at our exhibition most noticeable 
improvement in the quality of the exhibits 
could be seen from year to year.” 

a knows that this is true 
everyw that fairs have been held. Even 
the county fairs have a similar influence 
u their localities. The fai i 

farm machinery introduce the latest 


things in erry implements. It —_ 
great implement department store where 
purchases are made. 


Do you suppose for a minute that the 

ublic is going to do without the fair just 
ies: se some dirty girl shows and gambling 
concessions have sneaked in? Not on your 
lifel The girl shows and blers will be 
kept out, and the fairs will go on getting 
better and better, for their pedigree dates 
back to the beginning of modern civ’liza- 


tion. 
(To be continued.) 


A CURE FOR THE SAGGING DOOR 


ny oak doors and those of similar 
material often become sagged and so 
loose at the joints they no longer shut or 
rt) without catching at one or more 
, and it is difficult to lock them. It 
is not always necessary to plane off the 
bottom, top, or even to file away part of 
the locks or plates to stop the binding and 
make them swing freely again. 

Procure some light. wood like that use 
in i h ets. Cut a square 
the size of the door hinge at the top and 
bottom in the door jamb, and place one or 
two pieces of the wood under each hinge to 
enable the door to fit properly. If the 
holes which the screws pass thru are first 
formed with a small bit stock it prevents 
them splitting when the screws are re- 
turned in the hinges. 

Felt can also be used for this purpose, 
and used in this way one will find a door 
opens, closes or locks without binding. 
Oiling th hinges twice a year sto 
squeaks and the door shuts easily.—E. W. 


BRAKE ADJUSTMENTS 


There are usually two or three places 
in the brake assembly where « “take-up” 
is possible to remove the slack. Each time 
the brakes are adjusted « different place 
should be used. The first time, take up 
the rods at the rear; the next time, at the 


the war planes that played se large a part | brake bands, and so forth.—S. C. C. 








Handling Winter Work on the Right Footing 





who want neat, attractive 
appearance together with 
real durability in rubber 
footwear. 





Men’s self-acting Sandal. 
Adwear Heel—nett lined. 
The most practical rubber 
for general use. Easy to 
slip on or off; sturdy with- 
out being bulky. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


To keep up with outdoor 
chores in the Winter and Spring 
months, you need rubber foot- 
wear that keeps feet dry and 
warm no matter how bad it is 
under foot. 


Firestone Boots, both Red 
and Black—like all Firestone 
Rubber Footwear—are built 
of carefully selected and test- 
ed fabrics of the finest grade 
and of rubber compounded 
as only thirty-eight years’ 
experience teaches. 


It pays, too, to demand the 
name “Firestone” when you 
buy—not only for extra wear 
that high quality materials 
mean, but for superior work- 
manship that shows in better 
fit, and more certain weather- 
proof, watertight construction. 


The genuine Firestone Rub- 
ber Footwear is easily identi: 
fied by the orange label, plain- 
ly embossed with the name. 
Good dealers everywhere can 


supply you. 


The Orange Label is Your Protection 


Firestone-Apsley 


Rubber Compédny 


Manufacturers of Rubber Footwear, Canvas Footwear, Rubber Clothing and Rubber Heele 
Hudson, Mass. 
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These are the post-making catalpas on the John Brandeis farm 


MOVING THE FARM HOME SOUTH 


OME ten or twelve years ago 
when W. H. Hammer sallied 
forth on blustering, cold winter 

mornings to do chores on his Black 
Hawk county, Iowa, farm he had 
visions of a place somewhere in the 
South. There it would not be so 
hard to get out in the morning and 
ten percent of the feed his livestock 
consumed in winter would not be 
used to keep them warm. But mov- 
ing takes money and time, the wife 
had relatives and friends that she 
was loath to leave behind and you 
know how it is. 

Then one of Hammer’s neighbors, 
who happens to be @ nurseryman, 
came by one day on his way to town. 
It seems that Hammer was bucking 
a specially brisk northwest wind 
that day and the nurseryman, with 
an eye for business, stopped in and 
began talking windbreaks. As @ 
result, four rows of Scotch pines were 
set out the following spring west of 
the buildings. 

The trees were from eighteen 
inches to two feet in height and 
were planted eight feet apart in 
rows twelve feet wide As can be 
seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tions the trees now present a wind- 
proof front to the cold, westerly 
gales. Already the branches inter- 
lock in the rows and almost touch 


trees in the other rows. With Seotch pines this will inevitably 
result in the lower limbs dying, when the wind will be free to 
blow under the trees. Under ordinary conditions it is better to 
place trees sixteen feet apart in rows either fourtéen or sixteen 








It“May Be Done at Small Cost 


By KIRK FOX 








Here we are between rows of Scotch pine on the 
Hammer farm 


feet wide. For quick results, how- 
ever, the closer planting is better 
and alternate trees may be removed 
before the lower branches are killed 
by crowding. 

Hammer’s trees are growing on a 
sandy soil and are unusually thrifty 
and free from disease. The excel- 
lent growth is due largely to careful 
cultivation during the first three or 
four years after the trees were 
planted. Cultivation conserves the 
moisture and liberates plant food. 


@Poo often the young tree is treated 


like a post rather than as a living 
crop. Bluegrass and weeds about 
young trees rob them of moisture 
and stunt their growth. Hammer 
used a regular corn cultivator 
among his trees, being careful not 
to work deep enough to injure the 
roots, which feed fairly close to the 
surface the first few years. 

During the first couple of years, 
three or four cultivations should be 
given each growing season after 
which two cultivations a season are 
enough. Such work must be discon- 
tinued by the middle of July for 
there is danger of encouraging the 
growth of new wood that will not 
ripen before cold weather comes. 
Ordinarily what grass comes in 
after that date will help dry the soil 
and by inducing early maturity of 


the trees and hardening of their wood, enable them to with- 
stand the frosts of fall and winter. 

Between periods of cultivation the Hammer trees were 
mulehed with straw. This practice is 


(Continued on page 36 





If your farmstead were protected against winter winds by a windbfenk such as either one of these, don’t you think you would 


he more contented? 


Why not start planning jor a windbreak right now? 
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A New Nation Calls for 


RK Wf 
ANADA. S& XK if 
E ~ OSS8947/ 


has a certificate of 
nationhood signed by & 
all the great nations } 
of the earth ~ ae 


Canada is the new “Land of Hope and Glory”. With b AAA & 

a population of not quite nine millions, she has room, as A\\NASS ~\ 
Lloyd George said, for hundreds of millions. \ INNS ty 

NEN 












~ 


Canada wants people to develop her immense 
natural resources. In return, she offers independence, 
prosperity and wealth. Some of the best soil in the 
world is waiting for you at $15.00 to $20.00 an acre—right near the 
railroads, right close to shipping points and handy to towns, stores, 
schools and churches. Further back, it is possible to obtain Free 


Phenoihnendt-Ghieaens Lloyd George 


Homesteads. 


Dairying—Live Stock—Crops 
You would like to hear all about the wonderful ee Said if 


for men and women on Canadian farms. Remember, Canada is a 
nation now and a young giant of a nation. Since 1900, the value of 


Canada’s dairy industry has increased by $164,000,000. Live Stock, oe n 

which is the basis of successful farming in any country, has - In fighting for the 
increased in the same period by, approximately, $500,000,000. independence of another 
Canada produced 470,000,000 bushels of wheat this Falli—the larg- nation, Canada estab- 
est crop in the world, after the United States, an increase of lished her own nation- 


415,000,000 bushels in twenty years. You'd do well in Canada. 
Send us your name and address, Write a letter or post card a pag: - on ae 
right now and receive free booklets and full information about FCSISvErS Of THC NAICNS 
Canadian grain growing, cattle ranching, dairying, diversified farm- of the earth. 
ing, etc., and how to get a farm in Canada at low cost or as a 
Free Homestead. 
Our extensive organization—salaried officials of the Govern- 
ment—is at your service to assist you in moving and getting 
suitably located. Write now. 


The Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
Room 180, Ottawa, Canada. 


| Come to Canada 
Richer Soil ~Cheaper lands a 











BUSINESS MEN BACK FRUIT 
PROGRAM 

Two years ago, shortly after general 
agriculture first hit the toils, a Michigan 
chamber of commerce took the cue and ap- 
pointed a committee to work with a similar 
committee of the farm bureau to make a 
survey of the four townships about their 
town, then to make recommendations as 
to what could be done to bring back the 
bloom of profit to the cheek of agricul- 
ture. 

Harry Biandford, an ex-county agent 
of Newaygo county, Michigan, was en- 
gaged in a phase of agriculture, so the 
chamber of commerce appointed Bland- 
ford to act with Clair Taylor, the present 
county nt, in turning the microscope 
of analysis on the situation in an effort to 
solve the riddle by recommending a plan 
of action that woul pull these farmers out 
of the limbo into which they were settling. 

Taylor and Blandford made an ex- 
haustive study of the conditions in these 
four townships. This section has a fertile 
soil on which farmers for years have been 
dairying. But the result of the survey 
seemed to show that these farmers needed 
a cash crop of some sort. This is the way 
T ay lor expressed it: 


“As long as dairy prices were reasonably |’ 


high, things went along smoothly but 
when the price of farm crops was high 

dairymen dia not do as well for grain and 
hay are worth just as much to feed as they 
will bring on the market. From the ex- 

‘rience of those who had given it a trial 
Fra it growing seemed to fill the gap and 
form a third spoke in the wheel, as it were, 
to furnish the farmers with a cash crop 
which was velvet over and above the 
income from their dairy and general farm 
crops.”’ 

These two men then reported back to 
the chamber of commerce that the fruit 
holdings in these two townships should be 
increased twenty-five percent 

Then the business men of the town did 
all they could to encourage the program 
which had been adopted. And it was not 
all windjamming either. Nursery agents 
lopped off their commissions, fertilizer 
agents donated a certain amount of fer- 
tilizer to be used for fruit, and some busi- 
nessmen made it a point to buy nothing 
but home-grown fruit. 

And events have proven that the survey 

inted out a very large community leak. 

n the two years that have elapsed, the 
twenty-five percent increase in fruit plant- 
ings has been accomplished. Here are 
some instances of how certain men profited 
by setting out fruit: 

J. E. Garlough’s one-half acre of mulched 
strawberries made a return of $162. John 
Williams received $1,058.88 from four 
acres of gooseberries and $697.37 from 
three acres of strawberries. The Freemont 
Canning Company received $1,529.36 
from six acres of gooseberries while their 
sour cherries returned $1,745.42 from five 
and a half acres. Olney & Anderson had 
$660 from 77 cherry trees. Martin Deur 
received $200 from three-fourths of an 
acre of gooseberries and $252 from two- 
thirds of an acre of strawberries.—I. J. M., 
Ind 


WHAT DOES AN ORCHARD cosT? | 9s 


Figures on orchard cost made public in 
an Indiana circular are of interest to any- 
one planning to plant fruit trees, either 
for home orchard or commercial, 


ESSFUL 


In the World 


AMERICAN Fruit Growers, Inc. are the 
{argest orchard owners im the world. They 
operate orchards in practically every im- 
portant peperes section of the United 
States. Uf an knows orcharding, they do 
—and they use ious amounts of SCALECIDE! 
The picture above was taken in one of their 
York Imperial Orchards at Flora Dale, Pa. 
This orchard was part of the property owned 
by Tyson Bros, before the founding of the 


present corporation. It began 
wed gape. and when 18 years old it had 
10 


FARMIiNG 








The Largest Orchard Owners 


Use SCALECIDE 


thoy ested comethins clest Do you need more 
proof that SCALECIDE is profitable to use? 
When concerns like the A. F. G. use SCALE 
CIDE, why not let SCALECIDE be your dormant 
spray? Then you will know that you've done 
all chat can be done at that particular time by 
= ew spray or combination of sprays. 
Fi with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and leaf curl. Spring application con- 
and ~ pe 


thrips, | minor,case 
Either fall or spring spraying 
with SCALECIDE controls sca ¢, bud moth, 





three years spray ome part wach 
nome summer crearment to beer parts, the 
—te the judgment of three disnierested 





YS QUARANTES tha, f yoo will Gvide on orchard, your 
fer SCALECIDE according to 

sprayed with SCALECIDE will be 
it growers—or we will refund the 








doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this 










This year Canada’s 


Bigger Weaiestes 
Yields 


Make More 






on 










Excursion 
Rates 


Reduced railway rates are in effect 
for landseekers and oe 
\ pone to encourage 
CANO Reese tattets 
Tone en Personally 
wt S onducted excursions 
ny also be arranged. 


Read 






advertisement—or 
booklet, “The Ounce of Prevention”. It is a very helpful treatise on spraying — 
B. G. PRATT CO. 50 Church St. NEW YORK CITY 





Big yields 


_— lands together et ie oan ee prices 
‘or products offer you your c ce enjoy 
ended . Thousands 


who need in in Canada’s biggest -f. this 
year were struggling just a 
overcome the handicaps you 


followed, you toocan 
National Railways’ lines unusual nat- 


ural oe really repay you for your 


Our free illustrated book tells what 
others have gained by going 


there is a better chance for you. Send 
your name and address for the Book 
now—today—before it’s too late. Let 
us help you—our advice is free and Jame 
without obligation. 


Supt. of Resources, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Dept 2089Marquette Bidg. ,Chicago,! 


money 
order 





are bigger than 
on low cost fertile 
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to Canada. 
the book. You'll be convinced 
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SUCCESSFUL 


A point to be emphasized is that = 
lanting the home orchard the principal | 
tems of cash expenditure are trees and | 
ee protectors. The following figures 
‘ude cost of labor and fitting of the 
round, and the net cost to the farmer who 
ants trees himself will depend on how 
uch he hires done. Figures follow: 
First Year: 
Clearing and preparation of 


ground ee $ 2.00 to $ 8.00 
Laying off orchard......... Pp 320 to 1.00 
igging holes 54 65 to 1.50 
Planting trees .40 to .75 
wetSGREss c\Becboces cd se sede 50 to 3.50 
TvoGRis.ae be ip « 6 ded ego des 6s dtne 450 to 7.00 
Pruning ba dict sebdes ode ca eee .15 to 35 
Cultivating, O86... 2. cc ccccccces 2.25to 8.00 


$10.75 to $30.10 
Second and Third Years: 


Prosi < das [00004 owen dagehtad $0.25 to $ 0.60 
ProtestRas once cnbdvigertsbwvoete 40 
Se) re Sen 75 to 2.00 


Cultavataety GQR. sess cccvcnsstsees 3.00 to 9.00 


$4.00 to $12.00 


There are several items on the list that 
ippear to be estimated too low. For ex- 
imple, the trees for a single acre will gen- 
erally cost more than these figures allow. 
On the other hand, if garden is grown in 
the home orchard, or if crops are grown 
the first two or three years in the commer- 
cial orchard, the crops will generally more 
than pay for care of the land. 

Interest charges on the value of the land 





are not included for the cost of orchard 
land varies between wide extremes. 


BERRIES 


There is always danger from locating | 
the strawberry patch where grass has | 
been recently plowed under. 
ground that has been planted to potatoes 
and the crabgrass allowed to take posses- 
sion after the tops die, or it may be newly 
plowed sod. The white grub lives in the 
soil two or three years. Any cultivated 
crop planted in infested ground will 
suffer, for the grubs that have been feeding 
on many grass roots will have only the 
few cultivated plants to furnish food, and 
several will likely find each plant. Any- 
one whe has not given them close atten- 
tion will not recognize that they cause the 
trouble, and will blame it on drouth or 
something else. I know cases where moles 
were blamed, for they follow the rows to 
get the grubs, and naturally the first 
thought is that they have killed the 
plants. One gardener who blamed moles 
was persuaded to examine the roots of 
weak plants where moles had not worked, 
and found grubs at work, and the plants 
practically rootless at the time. 

You have little chance to combat the 
grubs. The safest plan is to use ground 
that has been kept comparatively free 
from grass for two or three years. The 
June bug lays eggs in grass land in early 
summer and these hatch and send the 
larva into the soil at once but they do 
not migrate much, and if you keep the 
grass out for a couple of seasons there will 
not be many grubs left. Cultivation 
throws the grubs up for enemies to get, 
and breaks up the egg cells, and late plow- 
ing will expose them to freezing weather 
after they become too dormant to seek 
new quarters. Plan to get rid of the 
grubs as much as you can before setting 
the strawberry patch.—L. H. C., Kans. 


WHITE GRUBS AND STRAW- | 


GATHER CIONS 

Are there any trees in your orchard of 
unsatisfactory variety? It will be possible 
for you to topwork such trees early in the 
spring to any variety of that fruit you 
wish if you prepare your cions in time. 
This part of your wot should be done now. 

Select cions of the desired sorts, choos- 
ing one-year-old wood—that is, wood 
which grew during the past season. Care- 
fully pack the cions away in eer 
moist sand where they will be kept cool. 
A cool cellar is fair, but a better way is to 
bury the sand and cions in a box under a 
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Jouble YOUR. ACRE production 


How 180,000 irrigable acres of the richest soil in the 
world, with cheap water and fine climate 
makes money for farmers 


OOD LAND ata low price is a fair start toward 
FARMING THAT PAYS. You can get such land 
with otherequally great advantages because the United 
States Reclamation Service has now practically com- 

pleted the irrigation canals and the system of drainage canals 
and ditches underthe Elephant Butte irrigation project. 180,000 
acres, with soil many feet deep, deposited for centuries by the 
Rio Grande, are ready for you near El Paso, and the Govern- 
ment will this year spend $1,000,000 more toward the com- 


pletion of the job. 


Soil and Products 


Alfalfa, cotton (both commanding pre- 
mium prices), cantaloupes, sweet po- 
tatoes, lettuce, cabbage and other gar- 
den crops, reaching early markets, tree 
and vine fruits, dairyingand poultry— 
all are successful—all PAY on these 
lands. The growing season is long The 
sun shines nearly all the time. You 
have water when you want it—as much 
as you want, at surprisingly low prices. 
The average cotton yield is more than 
twice the national average per acre and 
the average for other erops is high. 
Labor is cheap and plentiful, the cli- 
mate is healthful and invigorating and 
soils are adapted to the various farm 
products. Severe winters are unknown. 
You'll never shovel snow. 


Costs and Locations 


Last year, the average value per acre 
of products was $53.06 and many well- 
worked farms produced double this a- 


mount. Good land, unimproved, costs 
from $50 to $75 an acre. Land that is 
leveled, ditched, seeded to alfalfa and 
ready for water, costs $150 to $350 an 
acre. Products are marketed in and 
through El Paso, a city of more than 
90,000 residents, with eight railway 
systems leading to the big marketing 
centers. El Paso also provides fine 
school and higher educational facili- 
ties. In El Paso county alone are 93 
miles of paved road outside the city. 
Get Full information 
The Gateway Club of El Paso,a non- 
profit organization of representative 
citizens, will gladly send you full in- 
formation about this great opportun- 
ity to buy good land at low cost. This 
organization owns no land whatever 
and its services are disinterested, Let 
us send you our free booklet “Farm- 
ing that Pays.” Simply fill in the cou- 
pon below, or send us your name and 
address ona postcard. Write today. Ad- 
dress : 


TEXAS 


( Check below the book you want and mail us the coupon ) 








foot or two feet of soil, 


GATEWAY 507 Chamber 

Send me the free I have indicated. 
0 Farming that PAYS 

(For those interested in Farming) 


of Commerce Bidg., El Paso, Texas. 





0 El Paso and the New Southwest Name 


(The general story of El Paso) 


0 Filling the Sunshine Prescription 
(For Health Seekers) 


Address 
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California 
Tee Semi Wanatyedes 


of California crop values 


erage for the 
for any of all of these booklets. 


1. Termingin California 
2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 
Califoens 
3. Pure Bred Stock Raising in 
Californi 
4. Dairying in Californi 
5. Poultry Raising in California 
All ere written 1 lished 
ly @ non-profit yw 
oan ens Coe 





CALIFORNIANS, Inc. 
Sen Francisco, 140 Montgomery St., Room 906 
Please send me booklets checked 
1 2 3 4 5 


Name 
Address 

















Profitable Farming 
This Coupon— 


mailed to the Irrigation Council of 
Alberta will bring you information 
concerning one of the best ee: 
tunities to engage successfully in 
Mixed Farming now open in 
North America. 

Low Priced Land. Fertile Soil, 
Ample Water anda most Favorable 
Climate, both for crops and stock, 
mean sure returns and g0od profits. 


To The Irrigation Council of Alberta, 

83 Provineial Bidg., Lethbridge, Alberta, (asada 
Please send full information regarding the 

opportunities to engage in fitable mixed 

farming in the Lethbridge Northern Irriga- 

tion District to: 


(Name) 





(Address) 

















The Practical Farmer's Opportunity 
Along the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway 


To those experienced farmers in the rigid 
climate of the North who are dependent 
upon a brief producing season, and who 
are ¢ fore restricted practically to one 
crop, the protracted growing season of the 
South, permitting great diversification of 
crops, offers appealing inducements. Pro- 
ductive lands 1 aoe the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis Railway are available 
at reasonable prices. Practical farmers 


with money to invest in such lands are in- 
vited to communicate with us, and de- 


criptive literature will be mailed. Address: 


L. P. Bellah, General Agent, Dept. A., 
327 Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Crop Payment or easy terms— Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon Free literature. Say | 


what state interests you. H.W. BYERLY,11 NORTH- | 
ERN PACIFIC RAILWAY,ST.PAUL, MINNESOTA | 
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AN ORNAMENTAL FARM FENCE 

Here is a fence of roses and Russian 
mulberries that shuts out intruders from 
the orchard, gives the birds something to 
eat instead of cherries, and is as deco- 
rative as any planting that could be used 
instead. The wire fence that forms the 
support for the roses is heavy woven 
fencing that will last for many years and 
by the time.it will be gone the roses will 
have become self-supporting and make a 
good fence in themselves. This fence was 
com of several varieties of roses 
and the several colors blended into a 
prettier whole than could any one variety 
alone. As these roses grow very rapidly 
and the canes spread a rod each way if 
given time it does not take many to do 
the work. Where a quick effect is desired 
they may be planted more thickly. I set 
a row four feet apart one year and had the 
fence covered the second summer, but I 
could have had just as fine effect in a year 
or two more if I had planted them twelve 
feet apart or even twenty, as I had many 
canes around twenty feet long which would 
have made the canes from one bush reach 
to the next and the crossing canes would 
soon have hidden the fence. This fence is 
of the wichuriana t of trailing roses, 
but the crimson rambler is used almost as 
effectively and will be stronger and need 
less supporting, tho it will take much more 
room.—L. C., Kan 


MOVING THE FARM HOME SOUTH 
Continued from page 32 

advisable especially on light, sandy soils 
which dry out quickly. common 
mistake is often made, however, in mulch- 
ing heavily with straw and doing no culti- 
vating. Roots need air as well as moisture 
and soils left undisturbed all summer 
under a mulch will often bake hard. 

As a result of good care Hammer now 
has a windbreak thirty rods long and 
about twenty-five feet high thru which no 
icy blast ever finds its way... It is esti- 
mated that each foot in the height of a 
tree will fully protect one rod o und 
and several more partially. If this is a 
fact, there is a belt thirty rods long and 
twenty-five rods wide on the Hammer 
farm where cold west and northwest 
winds are unknown. And now the job of 
early chores is not nearly so irksome on 
cold mornings, thanks to the four rows of 
Scotch pines which have actually moved 
Mr. Hammer and his family South with 
very little expense, while they are still 
enjoying the privilege of being with their 
friends and relatives. 

Down the road about a mile I called at 
the John Brandes farm, another place that 
has been moved South during the last ten 
years by means of a shelterbelt. An old 
lane across the west side of the farmstead 
was plowed back in 1912 and set to trees. 
Five rows of catalpas, which are already 
being thinned for fence posts, were planted 
farthest west and then a row of Scotch 
pine. Across the north side of the building 
grounds are two rows of pines. A study 
of the accompanying pictures shows the 
height of the catalnas and pines compared 
with an ordinary telephone post. 

This shelterbelt was cultivated much 
like a field of corn for the first four or five 
years and is in excellent condition. Al- 
ready the catalpas have started to produce 
usable posts and from now on the returns 
from this source will increase rapidly 
without injuring their value as snowtrap 











if = have alittle money ($500.00 or more) and are 
ambitious write for booklet which tells how one of 
Georgia's strongest trust companys stands ready to 
help you purchase a Georgia Farm. Only experienced 
farmers need apply. One of the most remarkable 
opportunities available today. In writing tell us 
something of yourself, how much money you have 
and what kind of a farm you are interested 
in (dairy, stock, general agriculture, fruit, etc.) 
Return mail will bring you facts. Address 


FARM SALES DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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and windbreaks. Such a combination of 
trees has the advantage of producing 
quick results as well as permanent ones. 
Land in most sections of the cornbelt is 
now too expensive to devote to large groves 
of softwood, deciduous trees as was done 
in earlier days. The relatively small but 
highly efficient windbreak that can also 
produce posts in a short time is the one to 
plant. 

This idea is plainly evident about the 
newer farms in Black Hawk county. H. 
Nielsen, about five miles west of the 
Brandes farm, has a flourishing young 
windbreak made by setting two rows of 
Norway spruce on the inside and one row 
of Scoth pines on the outside to the north 
and west of his buildings. The trees are 
now about seven feet high and already 
give considerable protection. 

While Scotch pine and Norway spruce 
predominate in Iowa and the Middle West, 
white pine, Austrian pine, Black Hills 
spruce, white spruce and arbor vitae make 
very desirahle windbreaks. Scotch pine 
is objected to because of the thinness of 
its branches after reaching the age of 
twenty years when it is no longer so desir- 
able. But Scotch pine mtay be compared 
to cottonwoods and soft maples. It grows 
rapidly, is easily transplanted, and gives 
quick results. When this purpose has 
been served some such tree as white pine, 
Austrain pine or Black Hills spruce should 
be ready to take its place. 

For western Minnesota, and the Da- 
kotas, Scotch pine, Norway spruce, Colo- 
rado blue spruce and Black Hills spruce 
are the varieties most satisfactory where 
there is sufficient moisture. 

In the Great Lakes region white pine is 
preferred, except on poor soils, where 
Norway or Scotch pines will do better. 


STUDYING THE CATALOGS 


Along about the first of the year the 
annual supply of brightly illustrated seed 
catalogs begin to pour in; each catalog 
brimful of “bigger and better’’ vegetables 
flowers and fruits than were ever produced 
before. While the days are cold and we 
must live indoors we find pleasure in pe- 
rusing the seed books, comparing prices, 
etc., of the different catalogs, and last, 
but not least, one can gain much useful 
information from these books, especially 
those who will make garden for the first 
time this year. 

The seedsmen have gone to much ex- 
pense in obtaining this information and it 
is well to give some thought to many of 
the facts set forth in these books; to do so 
will help to insure better success in the 
growing of quality vegetables, flowers or 
fruits. Knowing what character of soil 
is best suited to each vegetable, time to 
plant and how many seeds are required for 
a& given space saves both time and ex- 
pense. They tell which vegetables are 
hardy, half-hardy, and tender, thereby 
eliminating risk, or loss. Some plants 
flourish only in bright sunshine, others 
thrive in partial shade; some are a failure 
unless planted early. All these things, 
and many more, may be learned bya 
careful perusal of the different seed books 
which will come to your reading table 
early in the year.—L. Y., Okla. 


PLUMS PAY FOR THE FARM 


If vou should visit the farm of Charles 
Montgomery, Michigan farmer, you would 
see a farm which was paid for by plums. 

Fifteen or sixteen years ago, Mr. Mont- 
gomery bought his place on contract with a 
very small down payment indeed. In fact, 
he admits he had far more nerve than 
money. When he moved on the place he 
put out some plums and now those plums 
have not only paid for the farm and wi 
out the indebtedness, but each year the 
turn in a little profit to add to the cas 
reserve. It makes little difference what 
others say, but Mr. Montgomery is con- 
vinced that fruit raising done in a scientific 
manner is profitable, 
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Feed Your 
Low-Grade Wheat 


N the advice of the best 





authorities, wheat is now 
being fed to make pork. Wheat 
at 75 cents a bushel {or 
less when it is low-grade, | 
shrunken, and unsalable} 
has a hog-feeding value of $1.00 
a bushel and it is from 8 to 10% 
more valuable than corn as a 
pork builder. It is nutritious and 
palatable and has more mineral 
matter and protein. Two objects 
are gained by wheat feeding— 
the low-grade surplus is turned into good »money on 
the farm, and the price of No. 1 wheat will be 
pushed higher. 


All authorities agree that, because of its hardness, 
wheat must be ground for feeding. Coarse grinding 
releases 10 to Z2% more feeding value. Here McCor- 
mick-Deering Feed Grinders are especially well fitted 
to come tothe aidofthe farmer. Famous for years for 
their fast, many-sided work in small grain grinding, 
they areideal for handling surplus wheat just asdesired. 


There are three types and sizes of McCormick- 
Deering Feed Grinders. The Type C handles small 
grains and shelled corn or a mixture of both, The 
Type B mills are for ear corn. They crush the cobs 
and grind cobs and corn together. They also grind 
small grains and shelled corn. The 7ype D grinds 
corn in the husk, pulverizes the cobs and husks, and 
makes a fine meal of the whole mass. They also grind 
corn on the cob and small grains. 


Ask for a demonstration 
of these general-purpose 
grinders at the store of 
the McCormick- Deering 
dealer. wee what they 
will do for wheat or any 
other grain, or for corn 
in any shape. Let them 
show you how to get 
maximum food value out 
of grain when run by the 
most economical power 
— McCormick - Deering 
Kerosene Engines. 


ee 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, II. 


(Incorporated) 


Sg sss 36, 


McCormick-Deéring Corn Shellers 


Le an Bt nen bs on eo pee oe corn shelling. 
McCormick-Deering shellers have made excellent records for clean work 
and durability. They are made in seven sizes and styles, covering hand 
shellers, hand and power shellers, and large cylinder shellers for single farms 
or custom use. Capacities range from 20 bushels up to 400 bushels per 
hour. Here again McCormick-Deering Engines and Tractors provide the 
most satisfactory power, 
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AN Orci ARD | 


On Farm o: 


Successful F arming believes every 
farm family needs and deserves the 

roducts of a home orchard. Every 
i family can and should have 
the health and pleasure to be derived 
from an abundance of home-grown 
fruits. The experience of thousands 
of home orchardists proves the fam- 
ily can have this fruit, and that the 
orchard large enough to insure a full 
supply every year will, in most years, 
return a profit besides. 
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WHAT SPRAYING DOES 

The very best proof of the value of 
spraying is a crop from a sprayed orchard. 

hat is why the orchard of C. D. Rumple, 
well-known farmer of Iowa county, Iowa, 
has been pointed out by county agent 
Zentmire. ~ 

At a meeting held in the orchard by 
C.S. Holland of the extension department, 
the sheep were separated from the goats, so 
to speak. An pa ed tree, and a 
sprayed tree were selected, both of about 
the same size, and of the Salome variety. 
The apples from each tree were harvested, 
separately. The sprayed fruit was put in 
two piles, one of sound perfect fruit, abso- 
lutely free from fungous and insect injury. 
In the other pile were the apples that were 
more or less wormy and scabby. In simi- 
lar manner, the apples from the unsprayed 
tree were sorted and piled. 

Twenty-nine bushels of fruit, by weight, 
from the sprayed tree, and ninety percent 
clean as a whistle. 

The unsprayed tree yielded 19.2 bushels 
of fruit. Twenty-nine percent of this 
was scabby and wormy. 

About thirteen and a half bushels of 
good fruit were harvested from the un- 
sprayed tree. About twenty-six bushels of 
good fruit were harvested from the sprayed 
tree. Over twelve bushels more good fruit 
were harvested from the sprayed tree than 
from the Unsprayed. 

What was the cost of getting this extra 
twelve and a half bushels of perfect fruit? 
Just one dollar and fifty-three cents. The 
spray material cost sixty-one cents, the 
labor forty-eight cents, and the deprecia- 
tion on the equipment figured forty-four 
cents in the Rumple orchard. 

The result of proofs like this are showing 
up in spray-ring developments. Orchard 
owners in this neighborhood are develop- 
ing a ring with a power rig to take care of 
their orchards. They are convinced that 
an orchard is worth caring for. Their ring 
is to be operated in a manner much like a 
threshing ring or silo-filling ring. Ma- 
chinery cost is going to be reduced to the 
minimum, and efficiency to the maximum, 
by means of cooperative effort. 


HOW TO SUCCEED GROWING 
CURRANTS 

In order to have currants bear’ choice 
fruit and plenty of it, plant the bushes in 
moist, cool soil. Clay loam, or even stiff 
clay, is good for currants. Some shade is 
not ‘objectionable, hence the reason why 
currants do so well in orchards as an 
intercrop. It is well to remember, tho, | 
that they may be a little hard on trees. 

If they are set out on good soil, and 


properly cared for, a dozen plants will be | fs 


sufficient for the average family. Don’t 
set them along a garden fence and let the 
grass and weeds grow up among them. 
Work plenty of good barnyard manure into 
the soil before and after setting the bushes. 

The bushes should be set four feet 
apart in the row, and the rows should be 
six feet apart. Shallow cultivation is best, | 
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new FARM O 


The Canadian Pacific Railway offers a Farm Home in Western Canada on a New Plan 
of Easy Payment. This makes it possible to own a farm home without taking all profits to 
meet payments and leaves a surplus for comforts.and enjoyments. 


PAYMENTS EXTENDED OVER 35 YEARS— 


FIRST YEAR FREE USE OF LAND 


Under. this plan all you pay down is 7% of the purchase price—One 
year’s free use of the land without any interest. The balance oft ——— 
and interest will be amortized on an easy peeeet om of 34 equal, annual 
payments which makes the second payment fall due two years after the 
purchase of the land, which is figured on the basis of 7% (including ——_- 
and interest) of the balance of the cost of the land. or example, on a pu 
chase of 160 acres costing say, $3,000, the down poreene will be $210 one the annual payments, 
commencin 4. the end of the Suse. year, will be $195.30. At the end of 35 years you will 
get clear title to the land—unless, of course, you wish to pay sooner, which is your privilege. 


CANADA’S 1923 CROPS BEAT ALL RECORDS 


In 1923 the wheat crop of Canada exceeded the 1922 crop by almost 100,000,000 bushels. In 
Alberta the average yield was 26.5 bushels per acre and tuere were many individual cases where 
yields of 50, 60, Te and 80 bushels were returned.. Other crops sho a corresponding increase 
over previous years with equally — yields. These enormous yields on moderate priced jand even 
at average prices for farm products have placed many farmers on he highroad to success. 


TAXES ON IMPROVEMENTS YOU CANNOT BUY UNTIL You 
= INVESTIG. 


Taxes are moderate pond there are no taxes on ~ 
livestock buildings, .—~——- implements 
or personal effects. oi markets, m 
schools, roads, churches, amusements make farm 
life in Western Canada desirable and attractive. 

Irrigated Sunde im Southern Alberta are also 


































You must inspect the — ; = buying in 
— to a its fertility. Special inspection 

trips from mts Chicago and West will leave 
on the first and third Tuesdays each month. 
Single fare plus $2.00 for the round trip. Let us 
ar details. Send for complete information 
on this mew and amazing plan. These terms are 


for sale upon amortization te ar) as our 
other farm lands. Unfailing water upply 

ull so gooey = you can own your own farm home— 
of renting. 


administered under Government ectibe. 
M. E. THORNTON, SUPERINTENDENT OF COLONIZATION 


Send NoMoney: 


Send for this sensational bargain by first mail. We 
want you to see how Chase saves you big money. 
No obligation or risk. If you don't think these warm 
hi-cuts are better value than regular $3.00 quality 
elsewhere send them back and you are not out @ 
penny. 
































Famous Shrunk Wool 

Knit 10-inch Hi-Cut 
Don't confuse this wonderful quality with the ordinary 
inferior “pressed felt” article. This hi-cut is knitted 
from Pre-Shrunk Wool that wii! out- 
wear several pairs of the cheaper 
grade. Has extra wide leather, back 
stay and heavy gray felt sole and 
heel. Sizes to 12. er No. 


SF-8392. Price $1.95. State size. 
Never Again! 


Don't let this bargain pass. Send 
letter or posteard and when hi-cuts 
arrive, pay postman only $1 98 and 
postage. You receive one pair 
Socks without extra cost. 
If not amazed at your saving, dimply return 
goods promptly and we refund your money. 
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motor business is booming—there = ~~~ “sf good i, waiting for 

properly trained motor mechanics. We have hundreds of calls 

a garages wanties a ee —< Electrical Experts. 
t is not unusu or our gradustes to find positions 

ae to $400 a month. — 


Waitin I Teach You at Home 


to be an expert mechanic and electrician. We 

have a pr: actical system of teaching you at 
home. 

only a few weeks. 
















E. J. SIAS, President 














Study a half hour a day in your spare time for 
fy new method is simple and easy to 
master, yet it is so thorough and comatie 
Guarantee Bond of 


te that we can give every student a 
else, I'll help you get into business for yourself. 


WV rite Today for My Free Book 
LINCOLN ENGINEERING SCHOOL LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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&. A, Gare Gnd On» 55509 Clarinda, towa 
Write today for free 
PA | EN I instruction k and S, spring de» 


waco es of Invention 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent reure. 
316 Security a. & Com’! Bank Bidg., = 

across street from Patent Office, Washington, “a 


This issue is filled with art‘cles on oat 
every subject of vital interest the 
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and ‘approval. ter. 
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Entire Satisfaction or Money Back. If you don’t want to work for someone 
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because if you cultivate too deeply you | 
will injure the roots. Ashes, manure and 
sawdust make very good mulches. Con- 
fine the mulch to the hills and within the 
row, and cultivate between the rows. 

Two and three year old bushes produce 
the most and best fruits. On older wood 
the fruit is likely to be much smaller. 
Hence the urgent need of pruning out the 
old wood. 

Four to eight main stems must be left 
to bear fruit. Nip back the new shoots 
in the summer when they are about 
eighteen inches high, as the fruits are 
borne near the ground. 

The bushes will winter in all places 
except where there is a very severe climate 
without protection. 

The worst insect pest on currants is the 
currant worm. 
the leaves from the bushes in a few days. 
To kill these worms, spray the bushes with 
white hellebore, using one teaspoonful to 
a gallon of water. This material loses 
strength from standing, so be sure you are 
using fresh powder. 

Mildew is the worst disease of the cur- 
rant. The leaves become covered with a 
white mold and dry up. To prevent this, 
spray the bushes with bordeaux mixture 
when the leaves appear, and repeat every 
two weeks, until the fruit sets. Themsub- 
stitute potassium sulphide for bordeaux 
mixture, using a half ounce to a gallon of 
water.—E. W. 


LOOKING FOR BORERS 

Last fall I was visiting one of my 
neighbors who is about the best informed 
orchardist around. He was on his knees 
beside a well-grown apple tree examining 
the tree for borers. 

“T go over all my young trees twice a 
year to get borers, and I dig them out. 
Some of them -you can kill with a wire 
thrust into the burrow, but I like to dig in 
when I find castings ‘and get the fellow 
that is doing the damage. The best way 
to make the cut is in an up and down direc- 
tion where that is possible.” 

But he is not content to work his trees 
just twice a year and let it go at that. He 
always watches his trees as he works in the 
orchard, and when he finds a little mound 
of sawdust or perhaps a few drops of gum 
he gets busy at once. It looks like he is 
pretty hard on the tree, sometimes, the 
way he cuts and prods, but he says it is 
nowhere near as harmful as a borer in the 
long run. 

Incidentally, he has become thoroly 
convinced the w ell-sprayed young orchard 
is far less likely to suffer borer injury than 
an orchard not carefully sprayed. 

Now is a good time to go over the trees 
and clean out the borers if any have got a 
start. 


KEEP POPCORN FROM MIXING 


I know of two boys in particular who 
are trying hard to pop some popcorn with- 
out much success and all because the pop- 
corn was grown in a garden patch where it 
was crossed with some field eorn not far 
away. The mixture was not enough to 
show much, but it was enough to make it 
fail to pop, even tho it has been given every 
chance for two years. The only thing that 
was out of the way in the appearance was 
a little increase in the size of the grain, 
tho it was very even in color—a deep, pure 
yellow. 

To have popcorn really good the seed 
must be pure to start with, and to get this 
it is seldom safe to plant any seed not 
grown by a reliable seed house unless it is 
of your own growing, with no possible 
chance of getting mixed. Rice corn is 
usually safer to grow than the later yellow 
sort as its earliness makes it set before the 
ordinary n is in tassel. I believe this 
is the main reason why it usually pops 
well. i have grown the Golden Queen 


This worm will eat allT 
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Extending electric service 
to the farms 


Every farmer who does not now have the benefit of elec. 
tric service naturally looks forward to the time when he, 
too, by the turn of a switch, will be able to command 
for his work the energy of distant waterfalls and electric 
stations. 


Practical difficulties have delayed farm electrification. 
Even where high-voltage transmission lines have been car- 
ried through agricultural sections, the farms are often so 
widely separated as to make economical electric service 
impracticable. To build a substation to serve a single 
farm costs nearly as much as one to supply a hundred 
farms. 


The farmer’s problem is to get electric service at a cost 

low enough to make it profitable for him to use. The 

utility company’s problem is to supply the service at a 

cost that will enable it to pay a fair return on the money 
invested. - 

This joint problem is now being studied by a committee 

of representatives of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 

ture, American Farm Bureau Federation, American So- 

ciety of Agricultural Engineers and the National Electric . 
Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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father, husband, or 
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HIGH GRADE KNIFE 


pesvmict NSTRICT SALESISEN wasted to introdane noveliy knives 
tban $1200 years us show rs 
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TY CUTLER 
156 aes St., Canton, Ohio 








corn to pop just as well, due to pure 
seed planted where it could not mix. 


THIS DOESN’T MEAN ANY 


Lif IT MEANS 


KIND OF 
NED MEN. 


TRA 


MEN WANTE 


Read the magazines. The newspapers. They are appealing for more trained men. Office men 
are quitting their jobs to get into mechanics. at are you doing, you who are naturally mechanically 
inclined. Avail yourself of the wonderful opportunities existing today for the trained men. Write 


TODAY—NOW—for our big FREE catalog. 


IOWA STATE AUTO & ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 725 Nebraska St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Also Home-Study-Course. 
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General Motors Building in 
Detroit, a symbol of the per- 
manence of the institution and 
of each of its divisions. 





“But what does General Motors 
mean to me Pp” 


Buick, Cadillac, C) hevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and GMC 
Trucks—each of these brought to General Motors a record 
of achievement and a famous name. 


&é ‘6 . > 
But what,” you ask, does all this mean to me? In what 
respects am I benefited because General Motors unites in one 


family so many different members?” 








KLAXON 
Company cart 19 
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The answer is four-fold: 


1 By uniting the purchasing power 
of many companies, General Motors 
buys more economically, whether 
the materials purchased be tiny lock- 
washers or tons of steel. You benefit 
by these economies in the price you 
pay for General Motors products. 


2 Many minds are better than one. 
No American automobile company 
is more than 29 years old, but the car 
and truck divisions of General Mo- 
tors have an aggregate experience 
of more than 100 years, which is 
available for each separate division 
in the development of its cars. 


3 You can pay for a General 
Motors car out of income, just as 
you pay for a home. The General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation 
makes this possible, through re- 
sources which place it among the 
nation’s principal banking insti- 
tutions. 


4 In Detroit and in Dayton, Gen- 
eral Motors maintains the largest 
automotive laboratories in the world 
—two co-operating organizations 
of scientists and engineers, working 
constantly for progress in the auto- 
motive industry. 


Thus General Motors, the family, is more than the sum of its 
members, for it adds a contribution of its own to the contribu- 
tions made by each individual company. And these united con- 
tributions, crystallized in added value, find their way to you. 


You recognize the trademarks on these two pages. 
They are the crests of manufacturing members of | 
the General Motors family—symbols made valuable 
by years of public confidence. 





“Product of General Motors” is your assurance 
that back of each company are the resources and 
strength of the whole family of which it is a part. 
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A Department for Boys and Girls 


HERE is something unusual about 
the development of a tree that many 
people do not know about—it never 
rows up. Of course, the branches and 
funk get longer and the -circumference 
becomes greater but a limb on a young tree 
gets no farther from the ground even tho 
the tree lives to be very old. There is a 
common belief in many sections that a 
fence nailed to a tree will be carried up- 
ward as the tree grows. Such a thing 
never happens. 
This interesting fact is made use of by 


| 





Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


age a change not very well understood 
occurs in this wood that hardens it into 
what we call heartwood. There is no 
regularity about this process nor does it 
proceed thruout the tree according to its 
age. On one side the heartwood may be 
six inches thick and on the other four 
inches. After wood is so hardened, it 
ceases to serve the tree in any way — 
as a support for the crown. Before the 
change the wood is softer and more porous 
and carries the fluids in the tree. Girdle 
a tree by chopping thru the sapwood 4nd 
e. 


nurserymen in shaping trees for various | it will 


parpose. Fruit trees are 
eaded low and the lower 





roots covered with fine hairs. These hairs 
wrap themselves around soil particles and 
draw out water in which is dissolved 
minerals that the tree needs. This is not 
always true, however, for if you empty 
a quantity of salt brine peda a bush or 
tree the roots will draw in the salt and the 
tree is killed. 

In the air are great numbers of leaves 
so carefully placed that each one gets a 
little sun each day. In these leaves is 
green coloring matter called chlorophy! 
which acts like a piece of machinery in a 
factory. By using the sunlight it com- 
bines the carbon in the air 
with the materials brought 
up from the roots and the 





branches saved to make 
spraying easier and to sim- 








leaves send the finished 
product out thru the sap- 








nlify picking the crop. 
Svenqeens planted for 
windbreaks must never be 
trimmed of their lower 
branches. When setting 
ornamental shade trees near 
the house, it is always well 
to remember that the posi- 
tion of limbs on the young 
tree is exactly as it will be 
when the tree has reached 
maturity. 

The reason for this seem- 
ingly peculiar habit of trees 
is in their method of 
growth. Some day when 
you get a chance, notice 
carefully the stump of a 
tree that has been cut 
recently. If it is an oak, 
you will find in the center a 
small hole filled with pith. 
Around this pith there will 
be regular rings extending 
outward to the bark. By 
examining these rings you 
will find them to consist of 
a light-colored, rather por- 
ous inner portion and a 
darker, harder outer por- 
tion. The two portions 
form a ring and represent a 
year’s growth. By count- 
ing the rings the approxi- 
mate age of the tree can be 
determined. 

In the spring a tree adds 
to its diameter very rapidly 
from food stored during the 
previous summer. When 
the leaves have fully de- 
veloped, they start to man- 
ufacture food again which is 
carried to the growing parts 
of the tree. This new food 
forms the harder, darker 
colored portion of the an- 


more. 


present location. Many 





wood to the buds and cam- 
bium layer where growth is 
going on. 

Earlier, I spoke about the 
tree drawing on its supply 
of stored food for its early 
spring growth. In the sum- 
mer after growth has 
started to slow up, the sun 
is so bright and the leaves 
so fully developed that 
more food is manufactured 
than is needed. Now look 
at the oak stump again. 
Running out from the cen- 
ter like the hands of a 
clock are light streaks ia 
the wood. They are the 
medullary rays and it is in 
them that the tree stores its 
surplus food. The beauty 





HIS giant oak is believed to be 900 years old and 
It stands on the lawn of the Woman's 
Foundation in Washington, D. C. 

When the Indians still roamed the Potomac valley they 
captured a band of pioneers. 
Noyes with their two children. 
killed and the Indian chief wished to marry Mrs. Noyes but she 
steadfastly refused. Touched at the woman's grief 
loss of her loved ones the chief spared her life and her daughter's, 
provided she should never leave the shade of this giant oak. 

For eleven years Mrs. Noyes lived beneath this tree. Then 
the Indian chief was killed and buried beneath it and his tribe 
was forced to leave the valley forever. 
tree was given to Mrs. 
to live beneath 

When a site was selected for the capitol, it was on the spot 
where Mrs. Noyes lived but her protests forced a change to the 
ars later the land, comprising some 
six hundred acres and including part of Mrs. Noyes’ house, was 
obtained as a site for the Woman's Foundation. 

Such is the brief history, as we know it, of this marvelous 
tree. What a story some of our old trees could tell! 


In this band was 


the great oak. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
The husband and son were 


The land about the 
Noyes because she asked to be permitted 


of quarter-sawed oak is ob- 
tained by so cutting a log 
that these rays are split. 

How long does this proc- 
ess continue? In the oak 
for hundreds of years while 
in the redw of Cali- 
fornia it continues for a 
thousand years. Soft- 
wooded, fast-growing trees 
like aspen and cottonwood 
usually range from twenty 
to forty years in age, de- 
pending of course on condi- 
tions. There is no definite 
limit to the life of a tree but 
as age increases, growth is 
slower and finally gets to a 
point where it no longer 
protects the tree against the 
attacks of such enemies as 
insects and fungi. 

Thrifty trees are conical 
in shape but as they ap- 
proach the ordinary limit of 


rhaps 
ational 


over 





nular ring while the lighter 
portion is formed from 
stored food. All this takes 
place just under the bark 
in what is known as the 
cambium. In the spring and summer this 
is mucilaginous, living tissue which forms 
both the bark and the wood of the tree. 
Next spring when you are making willow 
whistles you will perhaps notice the cam- 
bium layer under the bark which makes 
it slip off easily. Or maybe you will chew 
slippery elm bark. 

Like the wood, the bark also forms in 
regular rings but as it is constantly being 
cracked by the expansion of the tree 
beneath it, it scales off from time to time. 
This bark covers stems, roots and branches 
and varies in thickness from one-sixteenth 
of an inch in the paper birch to six inches 
on some of the big trees of California. 

Beneath the cambium or growing layer 
the wood forms. As the tree increases in 











their growth the top flattens 
out and from then on in- 





creased size is only found in 





So far I have explained only how the 
tree grows in diameter. It grows in height 
from the buds you can find now on the tips 
of every i When warm weather opens 

C 


the buds, long green shoots push out 
maybe as much as twelve inches and then 
stop and form buds to push out the next 
year. The new growth will then increase 
in size but never again will it push foward. 
On the small branches you can easily find 
the sears formed by buds of previous 
years. Measure back from the end bud 
to the first scar and you will have the 
growth made this year. 

Where and how does a tree collect the 
material to make all its growth? In the 
ground the root system branches out 
until it is finally divided into very small 





diameter and this is slight. 

The root system has become 
so extended that it cannot collect sufficient 
food for growth except in the upper por- 
tion of the tree and death begins. 

There is one point in the life of the tree 
we have overlooked. That is reproduc- 
tion., Every tree produces some form of 
seed from which other trees grow. Some- 
times this seed is a heavy nut that is 
carried away by squirrels arid the water 
Or it may be berries which the birds ea‘ 
and thus carry the seed far from the 
parent tree. Again it — be a tiny seed 
equipped with wings which carry it away 
on the wind. Some of our most delicious 
fruits are but the covering of the tree 
seeds. Thus we see that nature has 
also provided for reproduction and 
propogation. 
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Work in comfort — Keep your feet dry~ Get longer —_ 


with=HEGD> footwear 


HERE is the meat of the Hoop Story told in 
ten words — work in comfort, keep your feet 
dry, get longer service, 

Hoop comfort comes from proper designing — 
re-enforcements placed exactly where they belong, 
and better rubber and scientific compounding to 
give more wear, with no clumsy weight. 

Leaky boots are frequently caused by exposure 
to the sun and air. While no boot can stand un- 


due exposure, the Hoop Process so guards against 
this danger that Hoop Boots and Overshoes re- 


If you are not familiar with the latest develop- 
ments in rubber footwear, it will pay to step into 
the store and examine a Hoop Boot, Kattle King, 
or a pair of White Rock Rubbers. Find out how 
Hoops are serving other men in your locality. 


You will be interested in the Kattle King and 
Wurkshu combination. The Wurkshu is a strong, 
durable canvas shoe, that does not bind or cramp 
the foot. Men are wearing them under the Kartle 
King, a fleece lined, all-rubber gaiter. At night the 
Kattle Kings are quickly and easily cleaned, and 
there is no need to change the Wurkshu—they are 


main exceptionally free from cracks and leaks. as comfortable as slippers. 
Hoon soles of tire-tread stock are built for long Look for the Oval Sign. It identifies the Hoop 
wear under all conditions. Write for the Hood Buying Guide store—a good place to trade. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 








Sin sali ecteenanaiie naman ere 


for every 
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Earle E. Liedermen as he is to-day 


Gee! butit’s Great || 
to be Healthy 


Up in the morning brimming with 
like a kid and off for the day's work fee 
race horse You don't care how much work 
awaits you for that’s what you crave—hard work 
and plenty of it. And when the day is over are 
Those days are 


Dp. Eat 
ing like a 


you tired? I should say not. 
gone forever. That's the aor a strong, | 
man acts. His broad chest breathes deep wit 


oxygen purifying his blood so that his very body 
tingles with life. His brain is clear and his eyes 
sparkle. He has a ng to his step and a confl- 
dence to tackle anyt at any time. 


Pity the Weakling 


Don't you feel sorry for those poor fellows 
draggit along through life with a lected 
body? hey are up and around a full hour 
in the morning before they are half awake. They 
taste a bite of food and call it a breakfast Shuffle 
off to work and drag through the day. It's no 
wonder so few of them ever 
wants a dead one hanging around. 
ones that count. 


Strength Is Yours 


Wake up fellows and look the facts in the face. 
It is up to you right now. What oye plan to 
be—a live one or ¢ dead one? ealth and 
strength are yours if you'll work for them, so why 
choose a life of a and failure? 

Exercise will do it 3y that I mean the right 
kind of exercise. Yes, your body needs it just 
as much as it does food. If you don’t get it you 
soon develop into a flat-chested, narrow-shoul- 
dered weakling with a brain that needs all 
kinds of -— &- and foolish treatments to 
make it act. I know what I am talking about. 
I haven't devoted all these years for nothing. 
Come to me and give me the facts and I'l) trans 
form that body of yours so you won't know it. I 
will broaden your shoulders, fill out your chest, 
and give you the arms and legs of a real man. 
Meanwhile, I work on the muscles in and around 
your vital groans, making your Ly pump ip rich 

ure blood puttin, in your oid 
ackbone tos is no | he don't promise 
these things—I arantee them. If you doubt 
me, come on and make me prove them. That's 
what I like. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book, 
‘‘Muscular Development’’ 


It consists of forty-three full-page Epeteqeghe 
of myself and some of the many prize-winning 
pupiis I have trained. Some of these came to me 
as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help them. 
Look them over now and you will marvel at their 
present physiques This book will prove an 
eectus and a real inspiration to you. It will 
thrill you through and through. Ali I ask is 
10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing 
and it is yours to neep This will not obligate you 
at all, but for the sake of your future health 
happiness, do not put it off. Send today—right 
now, before you turn this page 


Earle E. Liederman 


Dept. 1212, 305 Broadway, New York City 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1212, 305 Broadway, New York City 
Dear Sir I enclose herewith 10 cents for 
which you are to send me, without any obligation 
on my part whatever, a copy of your latest book, 
“Muscular Development (Please write or 
print plainly.) 


. Nobody 
It's the live 





City State 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


What is the first thing you think about 
when Christmas is mentioned, boys and 
girls? I’ll venture to say that most of you 
think of vacation time, lots of good things 
to eat, presents you hope to receive, candy, 
nuts and eve thing you think will make 
you happy nd we all enjoy Christmas 
immense . ‘because of these things. But 
we should realize that Christmas means 
much more than this. 





Christmas should take us back to the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem, 1,923 years 
ago. You have read the story of Christ | 
being born in a manger and how His com- | 
ing was foretold by the prophets, but only | 

ew realized that the Savior of mankind 
had appeared in flesh. 

Christ demonstrated the practicability 





of religion. He went about doing good 
even tho he was scorned by many, and 
| left us an example we may all well follow. 


As the birthday of our Savior ———— 

let.us all do good deeds and sa ind 

words as an appreciation of all yon 

At the same time we oe 

joyous, spreading real 
about us. 





| 
— for us. 


|be happy and 
| Christmas cheer 


A CHAMPION HOG FEEDER 


It takes skill and a lot of hard work to 
produce one and one-half tons of pork from 
a litter of pigs in 180 days, but Leode- 
gradus Barthelme, Winneshiek county 
lowa, did better than that. His litter of 
thirteen pigs weighed 3,199 pounds the 
| day they were six months old. 





The litter with which Barthelme won 
his prize 


Last spring the Decorah National Bank, 
in order to promote a greater interest in 
farming among boys and girls, announced 
a ton litter contest. Thirty contestants 
between the ages of ten and twenty years 
entered the race. The rules specified that | ——--— 
the dams of litters could be either grade 
or purebred but the sire must be a pure- 
bred. Prizes ranging from $50 to $5 were 
offered owners of the highest five litters, 
while all others reaching the ton mark 
with their litters were to receive $5. In 
addition, a grand prize of $100 and a free 
trip to the International at Chicago for 
the winner and his or her mother, was 
offered. 

Barthelme won the grand prize. In a 
letter telling of his experience he says: “I 
took very good care of my sow before 
farrowing. The pigs were born March 
28th. When the pigs were about four 
weeks old, I started feeding them a little 
skimmilk and ground feed which included 
some oilmeal. They were weaned May 
26th after which they were fed three parts 
| of ground feed to one of corn with skim- 
| | milk three times a day for two months. 
| “After that I fed shelled corn and slop 

mixed from ground oats, middlings, two 
parts milk and one part water. Their 
| self-feeder was kept filled with tankage, 
| bonemeal and wood ashes. For pasture 
clover 
timothy. On .September 28th the 
was weighed and totaled 3,199 





they had the run of two acres o 
and 
litter 
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€@ the days work 
e goes easier 


The Original andOnly Genuine 


Their sliding-cord action and 
fine web maintain equal lightness 
on both shoulders when you bend 
or reach. 


Wear Presidents and your waist- 
band loose—for free-acting muscles 
and health. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure ‘President’ is on the buckle. Lf 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 











Beach 
Jacket 


Keeps You 
Warm and 
Comfortable 


During the war a customer said, “Brown, 
for Heaven's sake, how have you kept up 
your quality?” “Close personal super- 
vision,”’ was the answer. 

Get the OLD RELIABLE, Brown's 
Beach Jacket. It wears like iron, can be 
washed and keeps out the cold. Three styles 
—coat with or without collar, and vest. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


a 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














TELL TOMORROW'S 





a Puccet Poet extra. AN chess. a gene 5 te 
coat 
a 2, - 
Send for complete cataioy. 


. STOKES KIRK 
1627 AJ north 10th St., Philadelphia 


G0 INTO BUSINESS fos eile 
ate ee eae Snare Call 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 


for your community, school or nar societ; 
PLAY Write Dept.O, for catalog. TALE 
PLAYS CO., 206 Security Bidg., Subuaee. lows 






















pounds,” 

















WORKING FOR A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

“My greatest desire in life is to secure 
a college education, and to do this I must 
handle my financial affairs with skill and 
ability; this will bring me up to deal with 
farm products as I am a boy on the farm. 

“My father is a man.of ordinary means 
and has not sufficient funds to send me 
away to college as soon as I get thru high 
school. That is the reason I asked for the 
loan with which I bought a purebred 
Poland China pig, paying $12 for it. When 
[ received it, I was very much discouraged 
and disappointed but as it had good blood 
I went to work and began to feed it well 
three times a day..-I fed one quart of 
warm, sweet milk morning and evening 
with about one pint corn and bread in slop 
for each feed. I increased the amount as 
the pig grew to be larger. The pi 
weighed about thirty pounds when t 
bought it and now weighs about 120 
pounds. 

“T expect to keep on raising pigs and 
hope to pay my way thru college. I am 
thirteen years of age and a sophomore 
in high school.’’—Gordon Sizemore. 


RAISES PIGS AND CALVES 

In 1922 Frank Willis, Vermillion county, 
Illinois, secured a loan to help him get 
started for himself. He purchased a fine 
gilt and in March she farrowed five nice 
yigs and saved them all. Frank writes that 
his pig has farrowed three litters since he 
bought her and has never lost a pig. 

Later, he purchased a calf and joined a 
calf club. He writes, “I have been in the 
calf club work four years and during that 
time there had been several difficulties 
which I have had to overcome. The first 
two calves were herefords and the last 
two were shorthorns. I think they are 
about equal as far as the breed is con- 
cerned. 

“The second year I did not buy a calf 
but fed one I already had for the gain that 
I could put on it. I lacked about $30 of 


coming out clear but the other two years 
I have made a good profit on the calves. 








“The picture is of myself and the calf I 
have for club work this year and I think 
he is the best of the four. I am feeding 
him equal parts of ground corn and oats 
with a little oilmeal added to the ration 
at night. He has also been having good 
timothy pasture. 

“At the time of the Lllinois and Indiana 
fairs I expect to show him and then there 
will be a public sale of all baby beeves 
belonging to the boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

“Last but not least I want to thank you 
for the loan and I hope that all boys and 
girls will get one and will gain as much as 
I have. I feel that I have profited both 
financially and by the experience I have 
had.” 


We believe all boys and girls will enjoy | 


reading Frank’s letter. There is a lesson 
in it for all who read the story. Frank 
has not always been successful in his 
work but he has had perseverance’and is 
bound to win out in the end. No doubt 
there are other boys and girls who have 
had difficulties to overcome in raising 
stock, but by sticking to the job you have 
won out. We shall be glad to have your 
story. 
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Speaking of comfort, consider a 
collar that refuses to roll, that 
won't gap and is made to fit. That's 
the Hanes Tailored Collarette, 











at 


1 

=O): 
Sl 2 
BAS) You can newer be ‘‘anderwear- 
e bound” with Hanes Elastic Shoul- 
< ders. They fit and give with every 
movement, because they're made 
| with a service-deabling lap seam, 


3 


Here is a closed crotch that 
really stays closed. It is 
specially stitched and cut so 
that it always stays in position. 


There's a lot of comfort in a 
en that fits firmly, that is 
made better and stronger, 
that won't rip from the sleeve. 
The Hanes Elastic Cuff is 
guaranteed to be just that sort. 


5 


What looks or feels worse than an- 
derwear that bunches at the shoe 
tops? The Hanes Elastic Ankle 
never loses its shape even alter re- 
peated eee always cli 


close. 


fLASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 











For downright value 


HANES 
can’t be touched 


OU’LL pat yourself on the back when you first pull Hanes on. 
When you feel that fleecy cotton snuggle up to your skin, that 
generous warmth and that perfect tailored fit you'll say that there 
never was an underwear bargain that could compare with Hanes. 


And you'll keep on congratulating yourself every time Hanes 
comes back from the tub. Wash after wash has no effect on Hanes. 
The flat, non-irritating seams never rip. The buttonholes keep their 
shape. The buttons are sewed on to stay. 


Read the five points above that have made Hanes famous. 


Every stitch, every seam, every thread and button of a Hanes guit 
is absolutely guaranteed. 


Here 


You'll get the surprise of your life when you price Hanes. 
is underwear value that can’t be beaten. 


Go to your dealer’s. Look over a suit of Hanes. Buy one and wear it. Right 
there is where you will swear off expensive underwear and swear on Hanes. 


You can get shirts and drawers as well as’ union suits in light, medium 
and heavy weights. If your dealer can’t supply you let us know and we will 
see to it that you get what you want. 


Hanes comfort and wear for boys: They are the same hard wearing 
quality, the same comfort, warmth and perfect fit that goes into the men's. Two 
weights—medium and heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years (sizes 20 to 34). 2 to 4 year 
sfzes with drop seat. Made also in knee-length and short sleeves. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Neth summer wean Hames full cut aphlotie Unsow Auity! 














IOWA BOY HAS GOOD LUCK 


“T will tell you a few things in regard 
to the loan you made me and the outcome 
of it,”’ writes Donovan Jenkins of Buena 
Vista county, Iowa. 

“I bought a sow and eight pigs, three 
boars and five sows in the litter. I lost 
one of the sow pigs just about a week 
before our county fair; the others weren’t 
looking good enough to me to go to the 
fair but i just kept on feeding them until 
fair time anyway. The pigs were begin- 
ning to look fine then so T washed and 
cleaned them all up and took them to the 
fair. 

“At the county fair I got all the firsts 
in the pig club class which brought me 
$20. Then, in the open class, I showed a 
litter of four under six months old 
produce of one sow, and received second 
on them which made me three dollars 
more. I thought that was as good as | 
could expect to start with. 

“On October 4th and 5th there was a 
community harvest festival here and any- 
one could take anything they wished, all 
the way from livestock, poultry and pum 
kins to all kinds of garden truck. The 
boys and girls of the county that were 
club members of any kind, took what they 
had. I took my club stuff and got $16 in 
pig club class and I showed again in the 
open swine class and got third on a male 
pig and second and third on two sow pigs, 
which made $4 more, and altogether I have 
made $43 with my sow aud pigs. I think 
this is not a bad start considering the 
amount of trouble I have had in getting 
my sow and pigs. 

“T was offered $35 for the male pig I 
received third place on. On October 22nd 
I am expecting to sell two of them. I am 
very proud of my pigs and want to thank 
you for giving me a start.” 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 16 

great quantities of sweet potafoes, beans, 

and all such are grown. In fact, I have 

seen no country in the Far East that con- 

tains such vast undeveloped possibilities 

as the Philippine islands. 

Some mighty changes have taken place 
since my visit to these islands ten years 
ago. Manila is now a great city contain- 
ing nearly three hundred thousand people. 
It has sixteen daily papers, besi bs Aty 
other periodicals that are issued regularly. 
It has sixty-four public parks and plazas 
some of which are as fine as can be found 
in any city. 

The old walls have been practically all 
torn down and the material used in erect- 
ing substantial business houses and homes. 
The water system of the city is able to 
supply the ple with twenty-two million 
gallons yw a The sewer system is now 
adequate and the city has been turned 
from a pest hole into one of the most 
healthful cities on the globe in twenty- 
five years. 

General Wood was out of the city and I 
did not get to visit him but heard good 
words for him on eyery hand. *While 
some associations are working hard for 
independence yet I understand that many 
of the business interests are opposed to it. 
Some are in favor of making these islands 
the forty-ninth state in the Union but I 
note the fact that all the missionaries I 
talked with on the subject are in favor of 
their independence. 

One hopeful thing about these brown 
people is their growing thirst for knowl- 
edge. Even the young students are very 
ambitious in thir efforts to excel. Twenty 
years ago there were less than two thou- 
sand schools in the islands and these w->> 





only primary schools, Now there are! 
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Remington Portable Saves Time 


Farmers find the Remington Portabk a valuable help. It 
saves time and enables them to handle their correspondence 
in a business-like way. Useful for the whole family, and in- 
valuable to the children in school. 

Sturdy, compact, and easy to operate—the Remington 
Portable is a product of the compagy that made the first 
typewriter, fifty years ago, and has been 
building better and better typewriters | 
ever since. It has the four-row stand- | 


You caneasily [| 


‘ord a Remington | 
ff Portable y Remington T 
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| We will send you a brand new 
Remington Portable 


\\\\1 
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Trial 


Test it thoroughly. 
Convince yourself 
that it is the ideal 
typewriterfor your 
requirements. 
Then remit a small 
amount each 
month, or in full, 
just as you prefer. 


and Money 


ard keyboard, just like the big machines. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


‘ypewriter Co., 123 
374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 







1 am interested in the Remington Port- 
able Typewriter and would like to try it 
in accordance with your free trial offer, 
without obligation on my part, except 
to return the machine to you within 10 
days in good condition if I do not buy it. 





R. F. D. 





City. 
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S] ABSOR 


Reduces Barsal 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free 


W. F. YOUNG, ING., 296 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mase 


© DA 
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To learn the best methods of curin 
meat, write to E. H. Wright Co., 82 


Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., and get 
absolutely free a new $1 book, “Meat 
Production on the Farm”, which tells 
all about meat curing. ree to farm- 
ers only. Send name today. 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming 














about six thousand schools and nearly 
seven hundred of these are intermediate 
and secondary. Then there were only a 
quarter of a million pupils in all the schools 
of the land and now there are more than a 
million. 

Marriage and home life is becoming 
more sacred as the years go by. A friend 
of the writer told of performing a marriage 
ceremony a week before among the poorer 
classes. They have to have four witnesses 
and altho the house in which the marriage 
occurred was but a hovel all four of the 
witnesses were able to write their names, 
one of them producing a fountain pen. 
This man has been in the island fifteen 
years and when he was called to perform 
such a ceremony all during the earlier 
years there would not be one in the four 
witnesses who could write his name. — 

Twenty years ago the national sport of 
the Philippines was the cock fight but‘now 
it is baseball. The gift of the Spaniards 
was a cockpit and now it is being displaced 
by the ball and bat. One of Admiral 
Dewey’s men had the first baseball that 
was ever on the islands. Now the Igorote 
boys in the mountains who used to be head 
hunters for pastime play ball instead. 
More than a pastime it is becoming a 
passion. 

Again the Filipino youth, both boys and 
girls, are very quick to take up all the new 
plays. Mz. Russell quotes one American 
—?— sae writer on baseball topics with 
the following: He said, ““The mastery of 
the Filipinos over baseball is one of the 
marvels of every American who gets on 
this side of the Pacific. They seem to 
have picked up more than the mere 
mechanical side of the game. Their alert- 
ness and quick thought would stump some 
of the professionals in the United States.” 

The Fishing Industry 

I have said nothing about the fishing 
industry which could be developed to a 
marvelous extent for the waters about the 
Philippines abound with food fishes. In 
spite of this these islands imported 
$2,500,000 worth of fish last year. With 
proper equipment and the establishment 
of canneries this country could have a 
great fishing industry and no doubt will 
some day. 

The virgin forests of these islands cover 
more than forty thousand square miles of 
territory and some of these are of the 
finest and best grained wood found any- 
where. An official of the Bureau of 
Forestry presented me with a small sample 
of w that is harder and heavier than 
anything that grows in the United States. 
It will sink in water like iron. There are 
thousands of acres of this timber on the 
islands. Gold, silver, copper, iron, man- 
ganese, petroleum, coal po we asphalt are all 
found in paying quantities also. 

Less than two hundred miles north of 
Manila scattered over the hills is a real 
fairy city. It is unlike any other place on 
earth that is called a city. This city is 
spread over two hundred and sixteen 
square miles, has pine and fern-bordered 
roads and streets. This is a city without a 
railroad, without factories, without dust 
and noise, and yet with all the comforts 
that modern life demands. 

This city has first-class hotels, electric 
lights, the purest of water, hospital, library, 
telephone and telegraph service, and mi 
and miles of fine automobile roads that 
wind in and out among flowers and gar- 
dens and trees that are beautiful to be- 
hold. Here one sees the bounties of 
nature, partakes of — as famous 
as that in the South. ere one can find 
rest and enjoy golf, and tennis, and motor- 
ing, and “comfy” chairs and settees to 
the heart’s content. Were this in the 
States it would be ticketed and bill- 
boarded as the finest spot on earth. It is 
the city of Baguio. And these friendly, 
courteous, hospitable, hill-people were 
“‘head-hunters” only 1 few short years 
ago. 
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The New Improved 


Made In All Styles 
Dreechingless 
oide Backer 
Express Etc 
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The World’s Strongest Harness 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 


buckle harness. Let me send 2 a 


set of Walsh No-Buckle 


Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, just as thousands in every state in 


the union have done. 


Let me show you how harness can be made three 


times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 


handier in eve 


way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 


If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


THREE TIMES 
STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 1 inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 Ibs. The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs, 

ll. Ordinary harness 
Ras 68 b-.ckles,. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
looking. It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
f hardware—adjustable strap 
older—the harder the ll, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 








longer without repairs. 
Walsh breeching as well 
as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 


Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn in two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 
The Walsh Harness has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps A 
in two. Send for my free book 
that shows how I havedoneaway 
with strap di riction. 





Not a Buckle on it 
Easy to Adjust 
Saves Repair Bills 
Old fashioned, bark- 


tanned packers north- 
ern steer hide leather 


Awritten guarantee 
with every set 


Users Say 


that the leather in 
Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever 
saw in a harness. 

Endorsed by Agri- 
cultural Colleges, 
Government Ex- 















eading horsemen 
thousands of 





Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 
for the same money. 

Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 
first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: “Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 









Walsh Harness in Use 
at University of 
Minnesota 














Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 


Write for it today. 


$5.00 After 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Balance easy monthly 
yments, or pay 
Oiter trial if you wish. 


Write Today 


prices, easy payments and full 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 
by showing Walsh Harness to 
your neighbors. 

James M. Walsh, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 

21 Keefe Avenue 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


























A HOG-ALFALFA COMBINATION 


It Produces 1,000 Pounds of Pork Per Acre 


By C. M. LONG 





OW would you like 

to produce 1,000 
pounds of pork per 

acre and then, in addi- 
tion, get a crop worth $45? 





That is what W. O. Kunckle, 
Hancock county, Lllinois, has 
dene, not with a few hogs, but 
it is a yearly practice with about 
1,000 porkers. 

I was in Hancock county a 
short time ago and banker Fred 
Salm said: “You must go out 
and see our pork factory before 
you leaye.” I had been in that 
section before but had never 
heard of them having a packing 
house. Mr. Salm noted my surprise and said: “I mean Kunckle’s 
farm right at the edge of town.”’ The lessons that I learned as 
I chased along at a dog trot after Mr. Kunckle, over fences 
and thru pens, was certainly worth the effort. 

“Here is where our old sows farrow,” he said, as we went 
thru some old sheds. “You will notice that I have nothing 
fancy. Couldn't do it with 115 to 120 brood sows and 1,000 
feeders each year. We bring the old sows from my other farm 
about a mile away to these barns before farrowing time.” 
They do not need as much feed and attention as the gilts, 
so Mr. Kunckle lcoks after the gilts, especially. 

“When the pigs are a few weeks old, we put each litter in an 
old beer case, load the cases and sows into a big wagonbox and 





Four cuttings of alfalfa 





Looking over the alfalfa field 


to handle the alfalfa mix- 
ture owing to its coarse- 
ness. He sets the feeders 
several hundred yards 
from the pens so the sows 








will take exercise. He puts soy- 
beans in the hills with his corn 
and after the corn is gathered, 
pastures his sows in the fields 
on the soybeans until after 
Christmas. He says that one 
acre will furnish all one sow 
~y and the feed is the very 





“Owing to the large number Kunckle pean soybeans in 
of sows we have, our pigs come is corn 
in ups from Jan to 
April,” Kunckle told me. “I do 


not like to have them come after the middle of April as they 
do not do so well in hot weather. We try to have our fall pigs 
all come in September. As soon as the pigs are large enough to 
crack corn, a creep is fixed and they are given straight, shelled 
corn first. Later some tankage is added.’’ He keeps them com- 
ing all the time and turns them at six months when they weigh 
from 200 to 250 pounds. 

He has been using grade sows of different breeds but is now 
taking on a few purebreds. He uses purebred Hamshire boars. 
He says: “I want the very best boar I can get.” He has paid 
as high as $250 for a boar to use on his grade sows and now 
has one that was a first prize winner at the Missouri state fair 
in 1922. As he gets two litters 
a year he necessarily follows 
two different methods of feed- 





take them to the individual 
houses on the other farm.” 
The individual houses were 


merely a plain A-type mostly. 
All of his equipment was of 
the plainest kind. 

He keeps forty-five sows and 
seventy-five gilts. He keeps 
the sows until they farrow the 
fourth time. He thinks his 
gilts are more profitable and 
is getting into the habit of 
using them almost exclusively 
and feeding them out wi 
their litters. 

To my question: “Don’t 
you have more trouble with 
gilts farrowing?”’ Hé@ replied: 
‘Do you know John Evvard 
at the lowa agricultural col- 
lege?” When I nodded he 
said: “You know Evvard is to 
hogs what Hopkins of Lllinois 
was to soils. He gave me a 
ration for my brood sows that 
has meant the difference be- 
tween success and failure.” He then showed me what .ooked 
like a pile of alfalfa meal. He continued: “It is composed of 
48 percent greund alfalfa, 48 percent ground corn, and 4 per- 
cent tankage. If the sows get too fat, increase the alfalfa and 
if too lean, add more corn. The gilts need a little higher alfalfa 
and tankage proportion but very little. 

“Now if you will give the sows all the following mineral mix- 
ture they want you will have no trouble at farrowing time and 
will get good-sizefl litters: for each 100 pounds use charcoal, 
30 pounds; coal slack, 30 pounds; rock phosphate, 10 pounds; 
ground limestone, 10 pounds; common salt, 14 pounds; glauber 
salt, 2 pounds; copperas, 2 pounds and sulphur, 2 pounds.” 
He says he averaged seven to eight pigs for his entire 120 sor s 
and showed me one litter of a dozen. 

In the winter his sows receive the above rations from self- 
feeders. He says he has some trouble in getting a self-feeder 





Some of Kunckle’s porkers 


* will run it. He grinds his hay, 


ing. The spring litters run on 
alfalfa and take corn from a 
self-feeder. He said: “I run 
my hogs on my alfalfa and 
cut it for hay, too. I get 3,000 
pounds of pork per acre over 
and above the value of the 
corn fed and then cut from 
two to three tons of hay per 
acre. I don’t know of any 
other crop that will do this.” 

His alfalfa catries twenty 
head to the acre and he pro- 
duces eighteen to twenty 
pounds of pork per bushel of 
corn. He pastures his older 
stand of alfalfa right up te 
cold weather. He is able to de 
this because he has hauled a 

at deal of manure on his 
fand and his soil partakes some- 
what of a loess nature, being 
near the Mississippi river. He 
showed me the original samples of alfalfa from which the ac- 
companying picture was taken. As this picture indicates, there 
were four cuttings which, if placed one on top of the other, 
would make a crop about ten feet high. 

The fall pigs are fed out mostly in dry lots with corn, tankage 
and mineral mixtures in self-feeders. In this way he gets ten to 
twelve pounds of pork per bushel. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of keeping plenty of water near his fattening hogs. 
He calls his brood sow ration of corn, alfalfa and tankage his 
“Fool Proof Ration’’ because there is no danger of getting the 
sows too fat. He uses a type of grinder like a rock crusher for 
grinding his hay. It will also grind corn, cob and all. In fact it 
will grind anything, soybeans or soybean hay. It cost him about 
$200. He runs it with an electric motor but says a small tractor 
uts on a layer of corn and then 


adds the tankage. Then it is all mixed. (Continued on page 56 
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How to make big profits 
on the hogs that you raised this year 


HERE are too many hogs, crop experts 
say, but there’s never too much country 


sausage and pure farm lard! 


While hogs are low and may go lower, 
people all around you are paying fancy prices 
for sausage not as good as you can make and 


lard not like farm-rendered lard. 


Get real money for your hogs. 
have to sell them at present cheap prices 
(average farm price, last three years, less than 
8 cents). Turn them into profitable pork prod- 
ucts—delicious sausage, pure lard, etc. Make 
$10. to $15 extra from every hog. 


“Enterprise” will help you 


You don’t 


to make money from hogs 


Sausage always sells for 10 to 15 cents 
a pound more than hogs. You can 
turn pork into sausage meat with 
an ‘“‘Enterprise’’ Meat - and - Food 
Chopper. 

The “Enterprise” is the chopper that 
packers and oar 
butchers use. 
The chopper 
with the ,¥ 
four - bladed § 
steel knife RK 
and the per- g 
forated steel 
plate! The. 
only chopper 
which has 
the famous 
“Enterprise” STEEL cutters. 
See how it cuts. Unscrew ring 
at end of the machine. You 
find a four-bladed steel knife ‘ 
held against a perforated plate. Both 
are steel! The 
knife-edges are 
sharp; so are 
the edges of 
the perfora- 
tions. One 
crossing the 
others, like the 
two cutting edges of scissors, gives the 
true shear cut. 

The “ Enterprise” steel knife and 
plate cut clean. All meat, sinew and 
gristle are chopped into uniform 
morsels, There is no mangled, torn 
meat; mo mashing nor squeezing. 
Meat and food juices are left in, mak- 
ing more delicous sausage, and also 
more appetizing meat or vegetable 
dishes for your own table. 


You can’t affond to be without an 
“Enterprise”’ at hog-killing time. And 
your wife will use it the year around. 


Your dealer sells the efficient 
“Enterprise’”’ 
No. 12—Farm size (illustrated). 
Cuts 3 Ibs. per minute........ $5.00 
No. 10—Same as No. 12, but 
with table clamp instead of legs . $5.50 
No. 5—Family size. Cuts 1'/ Ibs. 
ORGIES soc. isc ctenwiel $3.25 
Many other sizes and styles—hand, 
steam or electric power. 





For stuffing sausage into casings, for 
making lard and for pressing fruit 
juices, you will need an “‘Enterprise’’ 
Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press. 
This is the machine that brings you the 
extra profits from prime lard and select 
sausage—your own farm-made, the 
kind the people want at better-than- 
packers’ prices. 

It has a patented corrugated aluminum 


spout that frees the 
sausage casing from >) 
air, insuring perfectly 


filled sausage and preventing spoilage. 
The iron cylinder is bored true. The 
plunger plate fits close, without jam- 
ming. Patented latch prevents break- 
age of plates. 

An extra tin cylinder and plate are 
used in pressing lard. There’s no hot 
iron cylinder to handle. Wide lips 
make it easy to lift cut tin cylinder 
containing hot cracklings. 

Makes a perfect fruit and jelly press. 
Your dealer can supply this efficient 
“Enterprise. ” Built 

to last a lifetime. 


4-Quart Size $10.50 
6-Quart. . . $11.50 
8-Quart.. $12.50 


At Your Dealer’s 











How to make sausage 
on the farm 


“Enterprise’’ recipe: Use two- 
thirds lean and one-third fat 
meat. Mix in seasoning (22 
ounces of salt and 10 ounces 
black pepper for every 100 Ibs). 
Run through ‘‘Enterprise’’ 
Meat - and - Food Chopper and 
stuff into the casings with the 
“Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer. 
(Casings may be prepared on 
farm or bought in nearest town.) 
Sage Sausage: Same as above, 
but with 12 ounces of fine sage 
added to every 100 pounds. 

Government Recipe: Use 3 
Ibs. of lean pork to 1 Ib. of fat. 
To 100 Ibs. of meat add 1'/2 to 
2 Ibs. salt, 20 oz. sage, 1 oz. 
ground nutmeg, 4 oz. black 
pepper. Mix well before and 
after chopping. Add a little 
water when stuffing into casings. 


How to make lard 


Remove skin and lean meat from 
lard trimmings. Cut fat into 
l-inch squares. Try out fat 
over moderate fire, stirring 
frequently, until cracklings are 
crisp and browned. When crac- 
klings are light enough to float, 
put them in “Enterprise’’ Lard 
Press, which gets al/ the lard, 
leaving cracklings dry. Let lard 
run from spout of press, through 
strainer, into cooling pan. 

Get the genuine 

“Enterprise”’ 

Your dealer can supply you with 
genuine “Enterprise’’ machines 
—always marked “Enterprise.” 








The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 
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Two Litters a Year 
with aNatcolog House 


Dry, sanitary, Hog Houses of Natco Hol- 
low Tile assure healthier and more profit- 
able porkers, because of exclusive health 
and comfort advantages. A Natco Hog 
House can be erected quickly and easily 
at a reasonable first cost with no expense 
afterwards for maintenance or repairs. 
With walls and floors of Natco Hollow 
Tile the interior is dry and healthful at all 
times. The glazed walls and floors do not 
absorb moisture or odors of any kind and 
are easy to clean and keep clean. 


Natco Hollow Tile is an economical build- 
ing unit. Write for free book “Natco on the 
Farm,” showing Natco farm buildings of 
all types. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
149 Fulton Building » Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HOLLOW TILE 
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The L. B. SILVER CO. 
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FEED PIGS IN A WARM PLACE 


The fall pig, in order to do well, which 
means to gain well at a relatively low 
expenditure of feed per unit of gain and 
keep healthy in so doing, must not only 
be well fed but he must be fed in a com- 
fortable place where he is not subject to 
chilling winds, rains, snows, or other dis- 
couraging circumstances. 

Altho good rations come first as well 
as last in the making of fall pi 2 ry Pa 
how these good rations are owed 
extraordinary importance. Anyone ein 
has traveled much in the cornbelt during 
the winter season and has seen the pigs 
of fall farrow given their feed in a foot of 
snow out in the unprotected open lots, 
must appreciate just how these pigs felt. 
Pigs fed in this manner must often take 
their feed on the run, grabbing an ear and 
running for shelter. little feed carried 
to a warm shelter and consumed is their 
choice as compared to staying out under 
trying conditions and eating more. Pi 
in this manner do not gain 
neither do they yr on wait 
Our experience wi igs, as 
as my observations in watching the fall 
pigs of others, impels me to emphasize 
again and again that the fall in the 
cold, winter months should be allowed his 
feed in a warm, sheltered place, preferably 
inside the hoghouse or other feeding 
shelter. 

Under such conditions the pigs eat more, 
a great deal more. A difference of a 
pound or two in the daily feed consump- 
tion makes a much greater proportionate 
difference in the rate of 

A fall pig that weighs 150 pounds along 
in February that is eating a nd and a 
half a day out in the open, will just about 
hold his own in weight. The same pig, 
in a warm, sheltered place, that is stimu- 
lated thereby to eat six pounds of feed, 
will make about a pound and a half gain 
per - In the former case the pound 
and a half of feed, productively speaking, 
is lost because no gain is made from it; in 
the latter case the six pounds produces a 
pound and a half of gain. 

We have been able for a number of 
years to make our fall pigs of late August 
or September weigh from 225 to 300 
pounds by April of the following year. If 
we do not make them weigh 250 pounds 
by the time they are eight months old, we 
feel that we have fallen down on the job 
To make fall pigs profitable it is ian 
lutely essential to make them comfort- 
able. The fall pig must be handled very 
differently in winter as compared to the 
spring pig in summer because the condi- 
tions are so different. One of the greatest 
mistakes made by the fall pig grower is 
that of not providing a warm, dry, easily 
accessible feeding place for the pigs that 
are counted upon to roll in the prospective 
dollars of — he | M. E., Iowa. 


WINTERING SOWS ON HAY 


J. M. Ballard of Grand county, Indiana, 
is one of that state’s most extensive hog | 
ey tee At present he has over 1,100 
all-farrowed pigs on his farm. He raises 
Hampshires market and studies the 
business in an effort to keep costs down, 
keep quality up and keep labor out. 

He says he finds alfalfa hay the cheap- 
est feed to winter brood sows on. Last 


lot. The sows got all the alfalfa hay 
they would ch an up, put right out on the 
floor——their “gymnasium,” he called it. 
Besides this alfalfa hay, they got daily 
twenty pounds of tankage and a half- 
bushel of corn. The’sows came thru the 
winter in fine shape and farrowed large 
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Tells how to raise better EIA 
money, how to proceed eac' y 
birth to maturity. aire 
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today. Copy sent postpaid. No 
cost, Bo obligation. 
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litters of thrifty pigs. —I. J. M., Ind 





Take advantage of the many bargains our 
advertisers are offering in this months issue. 
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CARE OF STALLIONS 


During the fifty years I was engaged | 
in importing and breeding shires, 1 sold 
many good stallions to men not fit to have 
a goat. One instance was when the buyer 
selected a good one, bought him on time, 
and gave a responsible man as an endorser 
on the note. I gave the usual guarantee 
as to the horse being an_ average breeder, 
with Stipulations that he have proper feed 
and treatment. 

When the note came due, the buyer 
refused to pay, claiming the horse to be 
a non-breeder. I went to see him and| 
found the stallion had been kept in a 10x10 
stall built of logs thru which the rain could 
drive from all four sides. There was no 
floor in the stall and the mud was several 
inches deep. The horse’s legs were a mass 





of grease from hoofs to knees and | f 


hocks. | 

I asked if he had been properly exer- 
cised. Yes—led to water three times a} 
day. Had he been properly fed? Yes— 
ten ears of corn three times a day. I said, 
“You pay your note or I will call on the 
endorser.” He paid it. I told him to 
bring the horse back and I would give him 
another, but no guarantee. 

I sold another stallion that had legs I 
would have guaranteed never to go wron 
if the horse was properly fed and treated, 
Happening to be in the town he went to, 
three years later, I called to see the man, 
He said, “I am glad you called. Come and 
see the horse and tell me how to cure his 
legs.”’ He had been kept in a nice, clean 
box stall with a small vard adjoining for 
him to exercise in. I asked how he had 
been fed and was told “All he could eat.” 
The horse’s legs were swollen till they 
looked like round fence posts. I said, “He 
cannot be cured, but if you take away the 
barley and give him a lot of exercise he 
may not get any worse.” 

Another man bought a stallion from me 
and in less than a week he had him work= 
ing in a three-hors@¢ team, plowing and 
cultivating. If a mare came to be bred, 
he was taken from the plow, the mare| 
served, and then he was taken back to the 
plow. In about five vears the man wrote 
the ut the horse had paid first cost twice in 
service and for his keep in work, and was | 
as good as when he bought hin. 

I mention these cases to show that the 
results from stallions depend largely upon 
how they are fed and treated. When I 
sold a stallion, I advised the buyer how 
to treat him: put him to moderate work if 
possibie after the breeding season was 
over. If that could not be y Bue give him 
a clean, dry box stall and cut down his 
feed and give him a large yard in which to 
exercise. Out of over 1,000 shire stallions 
that I have sold, I recall but a few in- 
stances of complaint where my advice had 
been followed.—G. E. B., TIL. 





| 
AVOID OVERFAT BOARS | 

Herd boars are more often overfed than 
underfed, say lowa swine experts. When 
an animal enters the breeding season 
overfat, the results are seldom satisfac- 
tory. 

For the young boar, provide a ration 
high in protein and mineral matter so he | 
may deveuv a large frame. Clover or 
alfalfa in a rack makes a satisfactory 
winter feed and will keep the animal in | 
good condition. 

\ ration consisting of 40 pounds of 
ground oats, 40 pounds of corn, 15 pounds 
of wheat middlings and 5 pounds of tank- 
age is good. Make a slop of the ground 
feed by mixing it with warm water. A 
boar should drink ten pounds of water 
for each 100 pounds of body weight but 
will not do so unless he has part of it fur- 
nished in his feed. 

Plenty of exercise and sunshine pay. 
Boars dislike cold, stormy weather and it 
is usually necessary to place the feed 
trough at the opposite side of the pen 
in order to make them stir themselves. 
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-the family is warm in 


VELLASTIc 


Elastic Ribbed, Fileece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


I ET north winds blow—let blizzards come—when the family is wear- 

ing VELLASTIC, winter-time and wintercolds areeasily conquered, 
VELLASTIC is made of a patented, knitted, fleece ribbed fabric. The inside isa soft, 
downy fleece lining that keeps out all the draughts, chills and cold of winter. The rest 
of the garment is made of a comfortable, elastic ribbed material that gives with every 
movement of your body—never bulky, never annoying. VELLASTIC is perfectly made 
to fit smoothly and snugly. And it’s made for every member of the fappily. 


Keep your family warm and healthy this winter. Ask your dealer to <a 
show you VELLASTIC Underwear. It’s priced within the reach of all. (pa) 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y¥. 
New York Salesrooms: 350 Broadway 





High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or woodwrheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of ali kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M. 
YOU EVER OFFERED A | Seve Make Your Own Rope 
PROPOSITION (8 BETTER:| ol Arey Mery dF 

Wonderful saving. Send for free book. 

You can handle Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods let. Rope Making on the Fern.” 

Dried Fruit, Coffee and entire line of Groceries, Ww ERA ROPE MACHINE co 

as wellas Paints, Roofing, and Automobile Oils, with NE R ; 

no rent to pay; no money invested; take large orders Minneapolis, Minn. 

fem oomp es Goods are guaranteed and 3 reves Cm oa Start $133 month, Railroad pase. 

ty ing experience not necessary. y, profi 

Dio work foc “warkure” hadnces mancuceen mite ©0., Railway Postal Clerks i xyenses paid. Questions free. 

Dept. 201 Chicago, Il. Reference; Asy Bank or Express Co, | COLUMBUS INSTITUTE, 5-9, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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WHEN TO BUY STEERS 


HERE are certain months of the 

year wherein one can buy top feeders 

to better advantage than at other 
times. The month feeders are cheapest 
on the average—I am speaking about top 
feeders now and I am also referring to the 
average prices of feeders on the Omaha 
market for a recent ten years—is usually 
December. The highest month is Sep- 
tember. 

For this ten-year period, ending in 
August and beginning in September, the 
average price of top be ae in Devember 
was $9.48 the hundred pounds, whereas 
for September it was $10.48. - Both 
etecbar and October were high months, 
as were March, April, May and August. 
The low months with the lowest first, were 
December, June, February, November, 
July and January. However, it does not 
necessarily mean that the cheapest month | 
of purchase is the one that will pay best. | 

What are the fat cattle made from these 
top feeders, or similar kinds, going to sell 
for after they are finished and sent market- 
ward? Let us assume that four months is 
the average feeding period and let us 
further assume that these top feeders 
will sell as top finished steers when they 
arrive at Chicago. By maintaining this 
assumption thruout we can determine the 
average cost price per month, the average 
selling price over the ten-year period, four 
months later, and then by subtracting the 
two get at the margin between the mar- 
kets. If large margins are secured for 
steers purchased in any one of the various 
months, it is well to know about it and to 
plan our operations accordingly. 

It so happens that for this ten-year 
period, top feeding steers sold for the most 
money on the average per hundred pounds 
in the summer months of June, July and 
August, and for the lowest price in the 
late fall and winter months. The spread 
between buying and selling prices for 
steers bought in September and sold in 
January was $1.95 u r hundred pounds. 
Steers of the top sort purchased in June 
and sold as top cattle in October averaged 
for this decade a margin of $4.55 the hun- 
dred pounds. 

The lowest margin was experienced on 
October bought steers sold in February. 
A more comprehensive and detailed idea 
of the spread by months is gained from a 
study of the following cost and selling 
figures and particularly by paying atten- 
tion to the margin which represents the 
difference between the original purchase 
price and the final selling figure. The 
first column shows prices of top feeders at 
Omaha. The second column shows the | 
price of finished steers at Chicago four 
months later: 

Cattle Feeding Margins With Costs and 

Selling Values 
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| Sires-Better Stock” 
|who have already enrolled may get the 
sign without cost if they will write to the 
department giving their official enrollment 
; number. 


| waiting until we throw them their alfalfa 
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It appears that the margins improve, 
beginning with October purchased steers, 
and reach the first high point for Decem- 
ber bought cattle, after which there is a 
slump for those steers that are brought 
home in January, February, and March. 
The April marketed steers from December 
purchases show the widest margin of any 
steers coming home from September to 
March. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that cornbelt feeders in large 
degree have learned that April is a good 
time to market their late fall purchased 
steers. 

Extra good cattle purchased in June 
and July as well as August appear to offer 

ood possibilities for selling four months 
fater if the average of the years for this 
computed decade are to be taken as a 
criterion. We base our prophecies largely 
upon past experiences and ce it 
appears, therefore, that one may expect 
fairly good margins on summer p 
steers sold fat in the last three months of 
the year. And it must be doubly em- 
hasized that these top steers must be 
ed to a fat finish if offered for market in 
those months if the wide margins are to 
be secured. 

In studies of this sort we must appre- 
ciate upon just what our pro ies are 
based, and then proceed accordingly. Any 
one year cannot be taken as a safe cri- 
terion, but the average of a series of years 
is to be more highly regarded. It ‘s well 
to know what has oneal in the past, 
so that we may have more light op what is 
likely to occur in the future. 

These margins are not to be taken as 
absolutely reliable indications as to the 
best time of buying and selling for the 
simple reason that there are other factors 
that are likewise to be considered, factors 
such as the cost of feeds, the situation at 
the farm, the question of pasturage, avail- 
ability of feeds, ete. However, a study of 
these margins by months may be well 
used as a starting basis upon which to 
build a more comprehensive and scientific 
feeding program.—J. M. E., lowa. 


NEW SIGN NOW READY 
A new sign has been prepared by the 
United States department of agriculture 
for those persons who enroll in the “‘Better 


Those 


campaign. 


COWS DO NOT EAT SILAGE 


My cows refuse to eat much silage, 


yvefore they feed. This silage is a good 


Dec., 1923 


harm will result from ensiling it, but if th: 
bugs are present in such numbers that th« 
can be found in masses between the sheat! 
.and the stalk there is little use putting i 
into the silo. The masses of crushed bug 
give off a pungent odor, disagreeable t 
stock, rendering the feed unpalatable, anc 
resulting often in complete loss. 


CEMENT FLOORS SAVE FEED 


A feeding floor is an indication of : 
successful and progressive swine man. |i 
is an essential part of the equipment 
having many advantages over feeding ol 
the ground. 











— 


A satisfactory feeding floor should be 
on ground having good drainage as it is 
essential that the surroundings be dry. 
By sloping the floor the liquid may be 
easily carried away. For these reasons 
a floor located in a sloping yard with 
natural drainage is ideal. ile drains 
— be of great help for land having little 
all. 

The floor must be adapted to continuous 
service and suited to use when the hogs 
are self-fed or the feed is broad-casted. 
A strong point in favor of the concrete 
feeding floor is that it can be kept sanitary. 
Miry surroundings harbor untold num- 
bers of disease germs and these are taken 
in by the hogs on their feed. For this 
reason the eatimg place should be kept 
free from dirt and filth that harbor disease 
germs. Freedom from cracks and crevices 
and rounded corners make cleaning 
easier and a hard surface with a farily 
smooth, uniform slope makes it easy to 
flush the floor. 

Overcrowding should be guarded against 
since the weaker animal loses out and there 
is more of a tendency to fight. The fol- 
lowing table giving the amount of feeding 
floor space required by different sized 
—_ is recommended by Iowa state col- 
ege: 

Up to 100 Ibs. swine need... . 
100 to 200 Ibs. swine need.... 
200 to 300 Ibs. swine need.... 10—13 sq. ft. each 
300 to 400 Ibs. swine need.... 13—158q. ft. each 
Because it is permanent, several factors 
should be taken into consideration when 
selecting the location for the floor. By 








0O— 5 sq. ft. each 
5—10 aq. ft. each 


















_Top corn and kafir silage, about half and half. | having it near to the crib or granary the 
Month of a > Visined Margin | ¥& had no trouble last year, all corn. | time and labor required at feeding time 
nn ted Cut Cwt “Cwt | Lhis year I was a little short on corn on/is lessened. A southern or eastern loca- 
Bentecsber $10.48 $12 43 $1.95 | account of chinch bugsgo we ran in bundle | tion in relation to the crib’ or hoghouse 
October 10.27 12.18 1.91 | for bundle an equal amount of kafir. We_| is ideal for protection from the winds as a 
N 8 ° : . oS : = | brought the kafir up so we could run thru | chilled hog will not make very rapid gains. 
ee 0 92 12°42 2°59 | first one bundle of corn and then one} A scattered arrangement of hog houses, 
February 9.72 12.48 2.76 | bundle of kafir. Could the kafir be the | pastures,feeding floor and crib does not 
- y : + 7 = ; S- |cause?—M. Y. K., Kans. save labor or time in the feeding and 
\fo 10 02 13 84 3 2 We do not know just how severely | management of the herd nor yet reduce 
fu 9.62 14.17 4.55 |the ehinch bugs infested your corn and | the amount of fencing required. By having 
(ug Re +e : + | kafir, but we believe it is due to them that | the floor in connection with the hoghouse 
= eee | your cattle refuse the silage. When the| group there will be a big saving in many 
— $9.99 $13.10 $3.12 bugs are not numerous in the corn no| ways.—M. W., lowa. 
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If your rheumatism comes on again this year— 





How can a medicine that is applied on the outside of the skin reach a 
pain deep down in the joints and muscles? This treatment acts by 
stimulating the brain to send new blood to the affected area + 7 





ON’T suffer unnecessary pain. Get relief 

at once. It may be splendidly courageous 
to just “grin and bear it”—but it is a frightful 
waste of the very vital resources you need to 
help you get rid of the cause of pain. 


Your doctor will tell you that pain should 
always be relieved — just as quickly and as 
completely as possible. 


And this relief is easily at hand. However 
deép-seated, however hard to reach the pain 
may seem to you, it can be stopped—dquickly 
and permanently. 


Nearly fifty years ago a remedy for muscular 
pain was given to the world that has brought 
relief to so many sufferers that today you will 
find it in one home out of every three—Sloan’s 
Liniment—probably the foremost household 
remedy in America, used all over the world and 
recommended by doctors everywhere. 


No matter where the pain is, no matier how 
deep down in joints and muscles, zt can be 
reached if the natural curative powers inside the 
body are only aroused. 


When you use Sloan’s, it stimulates the 
nerves on the skin. They arouse the brain, 
which in turn causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, wnder the place 


where the liniment has been applied. Rich new 
blood rushes in. 

This new blood coming, freshly purified, from 
heart and lungs, with all its marvelous germ- 
destroying, upbuilding powers brings to sick, 
pain-ridden tissues just what they need to 
heal them. 

If the pain is rheumatic, it indicates the 
presence of disease germs. The fresh blood that 
Sloan’s sends to the affected spot carries the very 
elements that alone have the power to destroy 
germs. If the pain is due to over-exertion, to a 
sprain, or a bruise—it means that muscle fibres 
have been injured. The fresh blood supplies the 
materials that alone can repair the damage. 


This is the scientifically correct way to re- 
lieve pain. It doesn’t just deaden the nerves. It 
gives your own natural bodily defenses the aid 
they need to drive out the cause of pain. 


Don’t wait until you are in actual need. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s this very day, and have it on 
hand—35c at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. Immediately you will feel 
a gentle warmth—then a pleasant tingling of 
the skin—then freedom from pain. There is no 
burning, no blistering, only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment— Kills pain 
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Smoofher 
Shif tng 
No Grinding LegsN oie 


Qkhaiz Gear Grease will 
follow the gears under the 
heaviest load, forming a 
filmy cushion between the 
metal parts that prevents 
grinding and noise. Its 
density is practically un- 
affected by heat or cold 
which means efficient gear 
lubrication at all times. 


Make sure that you get 
Whiz Gear Grease next 
time. Your car will start 
easier, run more quietly, 
and go further per gallon 
of gas. 


It's easy to buy ° Lhiz 
Products are sold by 
74,892 dealers throughout 
the country. There are 98 
BHAiz Quality Products 
to make cars look well and 


Send for fhis 
Fendy Manual 


It tells in the simplest 

manner how to find 

motor troubles and fix 

them. Just say on a 
st card « “Send your 
k 74." 








THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make 
uestions 


poun Address 
tions for this , —— to the “V 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


CAUSE AND CURE OF THRUSH 


The term “thrush” plied to a 
— in the horse’s foot ‘aasibateciond 
by a discharge of foul-smelling liquid from 
the cleft of the frog. It is most commonly 
met with in the feet of mares. Standing 
in wet and filth in the stable is the prin- 
cipal cause. It is difficult to keep the 
rear part of a — occupied by a mare 
clean and d hence her hind feet are 
specially likely to contract thrush. 

I have found thrush affecting two front 
or two hind feet easier to cure than that 
affecting but one foot. The condition 
in the latter case is usually chronic and 
deep-seated. In the worst forms of long- 
standing thrush the horn of the frog and 
sole is often affected and becomes -— "the 
red, fungus-like and fast-growi 
term “canker” is used to describ 
condition and it is the most ae ee 
of foot diseases to control and cure. 

“Fouls” or foot-rot in cattle and shee 
is of much the same nature as thrush an 
in the more severe and injurious forms of 
such ailments, the filth germ bacillus 
necrophorus has invaded the sore and 
caused death of tissues. Such infected 
sores are termed necrotic or ulcerated. 

Thrush and similar troubles would be 
far less common were it made the invari- 
able practice to examine the feet of all 
farm animals at least once a month and 
each time to do the necessary amount of 


cleansing, removal of lodged foreign 
bodies and trimming with knife and rasp 
to maintain normal, level bearing an 


remove all loose, rotten or under-run horn. 
In addition, so far as possible, the floors 
in stables should be kept dry, clean and 
freshly bedded and animals kept from 
wading in filth and mud. 

Treatment of thrush consists in cleans- 
ing the affected parts, cutting away all 
loose and rotten horn, packing calomel 
into the cleft of the frog and all crevices, 
covering that with pine tar and oakum 
and then renewing the dressing daily. In 
treating sheep and cattle, after cutting 
away abnormal horn, the foot should be 
immersed for five minutes or more in hot 
water containing two ounces of bluestone 
per pint after which sheep should be 
turned into a pen on the floor of which 
slaked lime has been spread three or four 
inches deep. 

The seentsd feet of cattle should be 
wrapped with sterilized cotton, ban 
firmly in place, and then kept ‘constantly 
saturated with a mixture of five parts of 
carbolic acid, three parts of formalin and 
one hundred parts of boiled water.— 
A. S. A. 

Level the Feet by Trimming.—I have 


a three-year-old mule which was all mght until 
about six months ago when it seemed to become 


weak in the front ankles. He knuckles over in 
front some. He has never worked. Can this be 
cured?—E. S., Pa 
As the mule has never been worked the condition 
described may have been caused by the feet becom- 
| ing unlevel from lack of trimming and from stand- 
ing much upon board floors. If that is the case it is 
possible that proper trimrhing and leveling of the 
hoofs and putting on shoes may in timé stop the 
knuckling. When the shoes have been put on, also 
hand rub the back tendons and fetlock jointa three 











PROOVCTS 


Serve and Save 





times daily and then put on a woven c¢ tton or 
elastic bandage. In the evening some com- 
pound seap liniment into the affected parts and 
bandage when dry. 








1% to 25 H.P. 


Webster Oscil- 
lating Magneto 
Equipped. 


This Engine is Not 
“Winter Lazy” 


Ome the things so praise first in 
thees 
. : teed pn ty which 
portant advantage since there are lots of jobs f. 
a good engine in winter. — 
It is also an indication that the Worthington 
Badae on ered engine ali ercund, a 
manufacturer gives to ‘ecting the 
little details, you may be assured that the bi 
fundamental things have not been overcooked. 


Our 234 H. P. Hit and Miss Engine 
Also Supplied in Throttie-Governing Type 


This splendid engine is giving our well-kno 
14 H. P. Engine a close run in popularity. The 
hit and miss type is for gasoline —the throttle- 
Pf ance type is for either gasoline or kerosene. 
extra power in this 2's H. P. Engine gives 
it a wider range of usefulness, yet its fuel = 
omy on the —_- me as as the larger ones 
is ——-~ y+ Sees feed, pump water, 
it, operate milking 

other jobs well. 
The tg of fees the Worthington 
reputation, that for over 80 years has stood for 
oe ee is your assurance that Worthington 
Bageee will sive you unfai service—complete 
lasting satisfaction. 
Wri te Us a we Demet and name of nearest 
ealer when in need of an engin 

farm light plant. pumping engine or feed mill. " 
60-A 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 
160 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis. (A Suburb of Milwaukee) 





‘| Feed Grinder 
ORK a 


BOWSHER . 
FEED lL Sipfl 


Crush ear corn (with or with- 
out husks) and grind all kinds 
ot pt Have Ly a 
all others. Wonllattsenuets and 
Lightest Running (°s",¢"<3'") & 


Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 
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Sores on Cow.— Have a cow who has for the last 
moot not been giving her regular quantity of milk. 
he used to give between ten and twelve quarts a 
yo but of late she only gives about two or three. 
Some time ago she broke her halter and got into the 
feed bin and ate about fifty pounds of scratch feed 
and I thought this was the cause of it. We have 
her out on pasture every day, but she does not seem 


ick up. She has spots on her side which shri 
aie dry up and crack n. Can you tell me what 


the cause of this is and what I can do to get her 
back to where she will give the same quantity of 
milk?—J. D., 

Keep the cow off pasture in the day time and 
milk her three times daily, massaging the udder 
theroly each time. Feed cut green corn and other 
green stuff in addition to a standard meal mixture. 
Cleange the sores and then paint them with 
tincture of zinc ointment 40 which subnitrate of 
bismuth and powders of sulphur have been freely 
added. Repeat the application twice daily. 

Indigestion.—I would like a little information 
about a young mare that I have. She is six years 
at and tom works pe creny Gam, sees ing and 
plowing on a road. nar ees oats hay and 
rolled barley, salt her a a wee P ge ay she 

a chance she eats a lot of dirt. She will eat two 
uls at a time. ee a eee 


much . She is fat and in 
timid —— sweats very freely w Janse _ 
she The 


than a darning needle, 
Please me know if I can anything for her, 
and oblige.—L. R. P., Calif. 

It would be best to elip the mare as she sweats 
so easily. Also have her teeth put in order by the 
veterinarian. Place a lump of salt or block salt in 
the manger so that it may be licked at will. Add 
one-sixth part of wheat bran to the rolled barley. 
To expel worms withhold feed for thirty-six hours 
then have the veterinarian administer four or five 
drams of oil of chenopodium in gelatin capsules and 
follow immediately with a quart of raw linseed oil. 
If the mare continues to eat earth, mix in each feed 
a tablespoonful of a mixture of two parts of pow- 
dered wood chareoal and dne part each of pow- 
dered hydrastis and bicarbonate of soda by weight. 

Side Bone.—I have a 9-year-old mare, weight 
about fifteen hundred pounds. She is in good con- 
dition and I have worked her all summer for about 
two years. She has had a growth on the outside of 
both front feet. It is just above the hoof and it 
seems hard and solid. She is becoming lame in the 
left foot.—Mrs. J. L. W., Lowa. 

We judge from your description that the 
“growths” mentioned are side bones. That condi- 
tion is due to changing of the lateral cartilages to 
bone. The tendency to the disease is hereditary, 
therefore it is best not to breed from an affected 
stallion or mare. But lameness may subside in 
time if you have the smith put on fiat bar shoes 
after removing a semi circular portion of wall at the 
ground surface directly under each sidebone, and 
then rasp the wall fairly thin under the side bones, 
Afterward keep cold, wet swabs of felt or cotton 
waste constantly upon the hoof-heads for a month. 
If lameness then persists, clip the hair from the 
hoof-heads and side-bones and blister repeatedly, 
one at a time, at intervals of two weeks until lame- 
ness subsi 

Probably Entire Derangement Due to 
Worms.—Please tell me what to do for my mare 
which is eleven years old. She with her mule colt 
was put out on ure last year and when t 
back inlate f ng i was very poor. She 
another mule colt this summer but it ited thru 
accident. She does not mend like she should. Some 
days she seems to fill up and some days appears 
gaunt. Shebas been in this condition for about 
ten months and about five months ago pussed 
numbers of worms, something like horse shoe nails 
in appearance. She also has a dry cough, mostly 
at nig t and generally when eating. Seems to be in 
oe “ tinea She is a free goer and willing worker. 

Withhold feed for thirty-six hours and then have 
a qualified veterinarian administer four or five 
dramas of oil of chenopodium in gelatin capsules and 
follow immediately with one quart of raw linseed 
oil. This is the most effective treatment for worms 
such as you describe, and they probably cause all of 
the derangement mentioned. 


PEN BREEDING 


The hog man often wonders whether 
the extra bother of keeping a boar confined 
and putting each sow in for breeding is 
weiter hile as compared to the easier and 
less expensive method of pasture breeding. 

“Observation on many farms shows that 
the sows produce enough more pigs from 
pen breeding to make this the better 
practice,” says John Schwab, Purdue’s 
swine extension Man. 

“With pen breeding the sows are likely 
to have large, vigorous litters if the boar is 
a good one. With pasture breeding, the 
first litters are large and healthy while the 
last ones are often small and weak. Cer- 
tain sows are favored if the sire pastures 
with them while this is not true where all 
sows are pea bred,”—I. J, M., Ind. 























Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 


business or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 











Railway Postal Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN—BOYS 18 or Over 

Big Chance for Farmers 
a work. No  layatie. Paid vacations. 
tion sufficient. f Name. 
ew the country. 
Send d coupon. today—SURE. 










N INSTITUTE, Dept. £298, Rechester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me without charge (1) Specimen Rallway 
Postal Clerk Examination questions. (2) List ef U.8. 
Government jobs obtainable. (3) Send free illustrated 
book, “Government Jobs.” 








/ Address. 
EASY STARTING FOR FORDS 


Because the Ford carburetor adjusting rod is so hard to reach many 
drivers are needlessly wasting gasoline, wearing out their batteries 


and having in Re get started 
THER CARBURETOR ADJUSTER 


the ~ I~ andl on hin easy reach of the 
a. The Rex saves its cost in oaaee seme in a few hundred miles 
attach. You can do it in ten minutes. P7N A DOL- 


use, Easy to @ ou can d 
AR BILL TO THIS AD AND MAIL IT TO US. We will send 
ua AUTO P 
AJAX AUTO PARTS CO., Dept. B-312 RACINE, WIS. 





































We carry no advertisements from merchants we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 
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is 2 H-P Engine on 
Your Place For Only $1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manu- 
facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
On Witte Throttling-Governor 
Magneto-Equipped Engine. 








Farmers, now more than ever, ap- 
preciate the need of power on the farm 
and know they can make $500 to $1,000 
additional profit a year with an all-pur- 
pose engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally -known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a 2-horse 
power engine which burns either kerosene 
oe, distillate or gas with a special 
throttling governor. It delivers full power 
on kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. 





This new WITTE ENGINE has revolu- 
tionized power on the farm as it handles 
practically every job with ease ai a frac- 
tion of the eost of hired help. Easily 
moved from one job to another, it is trouble- 
proof and sosimple that.a boy can operateit. 

To introduce this wonderful new engine 
to a million new users Mr. Witte has ar- 
ranged to put ii on any place for a 90-day 
guaranteed test. Since it costs only $14.24 
to take advantage of this sensational offer 
and nearly a year to pay the low balance, 
Mr. Witte confidently expects every pro- 
gressive power-user to be soon using a 
WITTE. Every reader of this paper who 
is interested in making bigger profits and 
doing all jobs by engine power should 
write today to Mr. E. H. Witte, 1615 
Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or 1615 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for full 
details of this remarkable offer. You are 
under no obligations by writing. 
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WINTERING HORSES THRU 


Will you please give me some pointers 
on carrying my work horses t the 
winter on as little feed as possible. They 
will be idle—W. O. O., Kans. 

The Arabs of old had a saying to the 
effect that rest and fat are the greatest 
enemies of the horse. Any good practical 
horseman will immediately say the Arabs 
certainly had the right idea. 

Plenty of exercise thru the winter is 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of 
the horse. They should be given the run 
of at least a lot or yard in the daytime. 
The yard should be provided with a pro- 
tected shed, by rights, one that is dry and 
well bedded. 

In agreement with the adage again, 
hold down the amount of feed. Better 
rough the horses thru. This fits in with 
the need for economy in feeding also. 
On account of the smaller amount of 
work to be done, and the consequent 
loss of return from the horses, the feeding 
should be as economical as possible. 
Given good roughage, the grain can 
usually be eliminated from the ration. 
Idle work horses given the run of a well 
protected lot with a well protected shed 
or shelter will do well on a ration of hay, 
oat straw, corn stover and sorghum or 
cane, as much as they will eat. Of course, 
it depends on what shape the horse is in 
when he goes into the winter, as to the 
amount of grain fed. He should receive 
enough grain to bring him into shape if 
he is low in condition but in the interests 
of economy and the horse’s own welfare, 
the grain ration should be the minimum 
necessary to bring him back into con- 
dition. Let good roughage do the most 
toward carrying the horses thru. 
Toward the end of the season, say a 
month and a half or two months before 
the spring work begins, start feeding a 
light grain ration. Increase the ration 
quae until the horses are on their 
working rations. 


A HOG-ALFALFA COMBINATION 
Continued from page 48 








NOW SOLD DIRECT 


From FACTORY to FARM 
New Peeriess direct-from-factory 
selling plan cuts prices on highest 
quality Fence, Gat Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire,Paints and i Prices 
in at l7e¢ per rod! Think of it! Peerless 
» famous for 25 years, guarantees your 
oP ie 106. book of Peerless Factory -to- 
e o eer ee = you 
FREE beren. aclape ready. Don't buy until you 
Peerless pricesand quality with others. See what 
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He has planned in every way possible to 
save labor. How well he has succeeded 
may be judged when I tell you that this 
sixty-year old man and his son and one 
hired man take care of all the hogs and 
farm 450 acres of land. His farming is 
done by horses except that he keeps one 
small tractor for emergency work. His 
cribs are built on hillsides so that the 
corn or other feed is put in them from 
the level of the wagonbox and is fed 
out on the lower side on cement floors. 

One of his hog sheds is built on a hill- 
side. He has connected the walls around 
the lower end of this shed and in summer 
runs in about eighteen inches of water. 
Crude oil is then poured on this water. 
He says the hogs delight in getting into 
this oil and water and are thus kept cool 
and free from lice. In the winter he daubs 
them frequently with mops dipped in 
crude oil. 

As I see it, Kunckle has not done a 
thing any farmer could not do. There are 
no frills about his place. In fact the build- 
ings are crude. i think the first factor 
in his success is his progressiveness. He 
said: “I have never met a man I could 





IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


on request 
promptly. 


Plain and ornamental entrancegates. Catal 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders fill 

The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc 
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not learn something from.” He is an 
ardent supporter of the farm bureau and 
a member of the Kiwanis club. 

In the second place he is a student. 
He has read everything put out by 
Evvard on hogs and Hopkins on soils, 
has worn out one copy. of Henry’s “Feeds 
and Feeding,’ and “has just bought his 
second volume. He has practiced what 
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Stop Shoveling 
Dump with Dependable 
Hoist ; for Fords and all makes 
of 1 to 2 ton trucks. Quickly 
attached; easil 
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WINTER CARE OF SHEEP 

I have just had an opportunity to visit 

one of the successful sheep breeders of our 

seetion, in fact several of them, and some 

of the ‘things I learned seem well worth 

I used to held to the idea 

teen dee would get along almost any 

way and eat almost anything and come 

thr the winter all right. oO a certain 

by | degree this is true but it is also true that a 
little e 


xtra care will 
One of these men siigrehiichesp torun 


—_ ev r —, the 
roughest weather. 

opening into a sunny ee "Teas ben pen 
|is opened every morning and the animals 
pass in and out as they see fit. One side 
of the pen is taken with the feeding 
racks, the hay being yp anmee® down from 
the scaffold above. Aaother- side is 
occupied with a grain trough. This trough 
is long enough for all the animals to eat 
at once from it. The same is true of the 
racks for feeding roughage. This assures 
each animal a fair share. 

We asked one man how he fed his shee 
during the winter. The answer was: “ 
lot of straw and clover hay, also some 
s= | cornstalks.’’ He feeds by daylight, twice 
a day. Even during the short days the 
sheep receive but two feedin Usually 
the morning feed is scatt about the 
yards if the day is sunn It consists of 
straw and cornstalks. Clover is fed in the 
late afternoon in the rack inside the pen. 

Sheep are naturally of a cleanly nature 
| and will not eat anything that they, them- 
selves, have fouled. It is poor policy to 
try to make them eat off the floor of their 
fold. After lying and trampling upon the 
straw, they will not readily eat it up clean. 
By scattering the stuff outside, however, 
about what they will pick up each day— 
the straw does not become dirty. 

Sheep readily respond te feeding with 
grain. Breeding ewes should have corn 
and oats mixed during the latter part. of 
the winter. Oats make the best grain for 
lambs. One man said he always gets the 
sheep all inside the pen and shuts the 
door before he strews the grain along the 
feeding trough. Let all f angueh es get 
to the grain together and each one will get 
her share. 

By having the grain trough along the 
side of the pen raised a foot from the 
bottom, the animals will not be able to get 
into it and soil it. If it should become 
soiled, it should be cleaned before grain is 
scattered. Sheep require a large amount of 
fresh water during the winter. 

“The reason s@many men have gone 
out of the business of raising sheep is that 
they hold to thie idea that sheep can get 
along any way,” said one of the shep- 


and they pay.”——C. H. C. 
SUPPLEMENT FOR CORN-SOY 
RATION 


Would corn and 





as corn and soybeans are 
both deficient im nmiinerals, a mineral 
ration should be added to obtain best 
a — a soybean and corn eembina- 

n fed to hogs. One of the best mineral 
pant warner brought out as yet for the 
is a mixture of ten parts wood 
ten parts sixteen percent acid 
e, one part ordinary salt, all by 

t. Where wood ashes are impossible 
to ebtain they may be replaced with pul- 
verized limestone with little practical 


if 
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change in results, 


herds. Then headded: “Treat them well 












39 Dead Rats 
In One Night 


J. P. Phillips, Sante Fee R. R., 
Navasesa, Texas writes, ‘I pur- 
chased one tube of Rat-Nip, as 
the last resort to stop the rats 
in my freight house. 


ANIAAIE 


I put the poison out at night 
and the next morn- 
ing my porter 
gathered up 39 
large rats, and 
many miore in 
the next few 
days. I have 
caused it ta be 
used in numer- 
ous ware houses 
im this city and 
always with the 
same results. Ié 
they like it.”’ 
Just as effect- 
ive for mice, gophers 
and other pests. 
Price 35¢ a tube 
at druggists, hard- 
ware, grocers, gen- 
eral stores or sent 


prepaid 50c. Can- 
not besent by mail. 
Write for booklet. 
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Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 





















































Cet our advertising columns direct you to the 
best place to buy your farm merchandise 
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HOGS, IN WINTER QUARTERS 
When are taken from pasture in 
the fall placed in. mere 


close asseciation with each other will 
spread any infestation of parasites. that) 
one or mere of the animals may. lhiave. 

Por external parasites: a goed! oiling#) 
occasionally, will lielp, Te orl ffom the 
crank caseofithe farm tractor or car, altho 
possessing:newfurther value as a lubricant, 
will makeamexcellent hog oil. To this I 
add a smal? portion of any reliable dip, 
thus making a good hog oil at the cost of 
a few cents per gallon. By leaving a can 
at.any local garage it is possible to get oil 
in almost any amount. 

For oiling pigs I have found that an 
ordinary stiff brush, the type used by all 
dairymen to clean big cans, is good. This 
type of brush has a long handle and it is 
an easy matter to oil the smallest or largest 
hog. Care should be taken to see that the 
armpits, inside of the hams, and the back 
of the ears are well covered. Then if an 
amount of oil is smeared along the back 
and sides of the pig he will attend to the 
spreading himself, rubbing against a post 
or another pig. This simple precaution 
will add, in many cases, a great deal to the 
thrift of the herd.—D. G. 

SEA FOOD FOR THE LIVESTOCK | 
Continued from page 15 
of fish, each boat carrying an end of the 
net. The boats circle around the school 
and finally join each other so the net makes 
a complete circle. Then the men in the 
boats pull lustily on the pursestring which 
draws the net together at the bottom. This 
is a time of great excitement since the fish, 
when aware of the net, will swim down 
hoping to escape. When the fish escape; 





the haul is known as a “‘water haul.”’ But}; 
usually an experienced crew pulls. thie) 
1,000 feet of rope quickly enough to draw 


the net together at the bottom, thus can- 
fining the fish. 

The fishing steamer, which has — 
in the distance so as to avoid frightening 
the fish, now approaches and with mbig 
scoop net, operated by a steam wineh, 
transfers the fish impounded in the nettto 
the hold of the vessel. Catches vary ffom 
a few hundred to hundreds of thousands. 
Occasionally, but very rarely, food fish are 
caught in the net, but so few travel with 
menhaden fish that the crew seldonngets 
enough food fish for its own use. 

The best quality of oil and fish meal is. 
made from freshly caught fish, and as soen 
as the boat has a load it returns promptly 
to its own port where the fish meal factory,{/ 
is located. Boats generally return every,’ 
night and seldom are away from port for 


" Test This Out 
for Yourself— 


ANY peaple: whe dtink coffee regularly are 
troubled’ with insomnia;,or they feel nervous, 
“headachy,” orsuffer frormindigestiam. 

Tmay beard for such men:and women to believe 
thar calfee is responsible for the way they feel. Be- 
cause they have always drunk coffee, it hardly seems 
possible that this old habit cou/d cause trouble. 


But there is one sure way to find out whether cof- 
fee is harming you. Just stop its use for a week or so, 
and drink Postum. 

Postum is a pure cereal beverage—absolutely free 
from caffeine, the drug in coffee, which disturbs the 
health and comfort of many. 

After a week or two on Postum, you will sleep 
better and feel better; then your own good judgment 
should decide whether you go back to coffee or con- 
tinue on the Road to Wellville with Postum. 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Postum 


for Health gat 


**There’s a Reason” 





Your grocer sells Postum i in two forms: 


stantly im the cup by the addition of 
Boiling water. Postum Cereal [in Yee A 
ages) for those who prefer the flavor 
brought out by boiling fully 20 minutes, 
The cost of either form is about one-half 
cent a cup. 
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more than four days. 
From Fish to Meal in an Hour 

At Reedville, which is one of the prin- 
cipal fish meal centers on the Atlantic | 
coast, there are seven factories which are 
served by twenty-seven fishing vessels. | 
These factories represent an investment of 
close to $10,000,000 and about $4,000,000 
worth of product is turned out annually. 
About 50 percent of the proceeds is from | 
oil and the remainder from the fish meal. 
Each factory owns its own boats. Whena 
fish boat approaches, which may be any 
time of the day or night, the working crew 
of the factory is called by whistle blasts 
and the fish are immediately processed. 
Endless conveyers carrying buckets scoop 
the fish out of the hold, emptying the boat 
in less than an hour. The fish go immedi- 
ately to steam pressure coekers. Then the 
oil is pressed out and the remaining part of 
the fish is dried, ground, and putinto sacks | | 6613 








Saws Wood Fast 


(Does the Work of 101 aor oe ove 


This one-mam WITTE 
and will cutrfrom 18 to 40 cords of wood = d 


Easy to operate and 
trees—makes ties—runs Fy a 
Fast moneyymaker and big labor saver. 


Freem ee 


6613 Witte Butiding”” Kansas — Mo, 





Saw burns any fuel 


move, ° 


Write today for my big oe 
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py cas mee. It’e Eig & the 





ready r feeding. The process is continu- | 
ous and fish meal begins to come down the 


If you want the best at the lowest possible prices 
be sure to read the advertisements in this issue 


Sawing Machine Co.. 1005 E. 75th St. Chicago. Milinals 











bagger spout within half an hour after the 
first fish leaves the vessel. The oil is used 
for various industrial purposes; for some it 
is particularly adapted, while for others, 
such as some grades of paint, it is a sub- 
stitute for more expensive oils. 

Made From Whole Fish 

The equipment of a fish meal factory 
needs to be ample and of a high class if a 
first-class product is to be made. It is 
difficult to build a satisfactory fish meal 
factory fully equipped for less than a 

uarter of a million dollars, and mest of 

e factories cost several times that much. 
For convenience to the boats they must 
be built partly or entirely on piles driven 
in water deep enough to float an ocean- 
going vessel. 

Fish meal made from menhaden fish is 
the product of the.whole fish less the oil. 
Some grades of so-called fish meal are 
made from refuse of fishing establishments. 
In the United States menhaden are found 
only on the Atlantic coast, but fish meal 
made from portions of other fish is 
duced also on the Pacific coast where it is 
fed extensively to poultry, éspecially in 
California. The present production of fish 
meal is about 100,000 tons annually. Much 
of this is used in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds. Farmers, however, are gradually 
learning of the } my as a separate live- 
stock feed and are feeding it to hogs, 
poultry, and, to some extent, 
cows. 

According to experiments conducted by 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture, the feed has no effect on the flavor 
or odor of meats, eggs or milk. The price 
of fish meal is naturally less near the 
source of supply than after it has been 
shipped long distances. Along the eastern 
seaboard it is generally cheaper than tank- 
age, while in the Middle West prices are 
more nearly the same. From a feeding 
standpoint they are practically equal, 

Supply Is Unlimited 

The main source of interest to farmers 
of the Central West is the knowledge that 
the supply. of this valuable feed is con- 
sidered unlimited, that methods of manu- 
facture have been developed, and are still 
being improved, and that the industry is 
rapidly becoming one of considerable im- 
portance from the standpoint of output. 

A scientific bulletin issued by the United 
States department of agriculture and re- 
porting experiments with dairy cows, 

ultry, and hogs, concludes with the 
ollowing statement: “To those who may 
be interested in using the product it cen be 
said that fish meal is as valuable as other 
widely used high-protein feeding stuffs, 
and in some instances has been proven 
more valuable than these; that it does not 
impart its flavor to animal products if fed 
in reasonable amounts in conjunction with 
other foods; and, finally, that it should be 
given consideration whenever a high- 
protein feedstuff is required.” 

The practice of feeding the product of 
the ocean to animals on farms in the Cen- 
tral West may appear strange and remark- 
able. Some farmers are doing it already 
when they buy and feed ready-mixed 
protein feeds. Thus in reality fish meal is 
entering into the economic production of 
pork, poultry, eggs, milk, and other animal 
products. Ham and eggs from the ocean 
might have seemed incredible a generation 
ago, but with the progress of invention, 
science and new agricultural methods it 
becomes merely an interesting—possibly 
humorous—step in successful farming. 

A progressive manufacturer of fish meal 
has just authorized the making of a motion 

icture film telling the story of fish meal. 

“he film is to show how the fish are caught 
and frocessed and how the meal is fed. It 
will include pictures of swine experiments 
in which fish meal has been used success- 
fully. The persons appearing in the pic- 
ture include men of national prominence, 
including W. M. McFadden, former presi- 
dent of the National Swine Growers’ As- 
sociation, and E, Z, Russell, swine expert. 
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HIS Christmas you can make 
a perpetual festival by the gift 
of a Radio set. 


A Radio set is not one but a multi- 
tude of blessings. It makes you and 
your friends partakers of the wonders 
that are passing through the air in 
endless waves with the speed of 
light. 


Into the home a Radio set will carry 
the joyful Christmas spirit every day 
in the coming year. Present a set asa 
Christmas gift to a friend, and it will 
make him at once a member of the 
greatest audience in the world. From 
hundreds of miles in every direction; 
over cities and plains; across broad 
rivers and from the islands of the 





The most 
handsome, 
throughout. At all —. $3 





Radio Batteries 


—they last longer 


“The air is full of things you shouldn’t miss” 


The Radiant Christinas Gift 


Battery No. 766 


popular 22% volt “B” Battery. Now available in a new 
urable, waterproof, metal container. Eveready 


for Radio need 
Storage ‘‘A”’ Batteries, Dry Cell ‘‘A’’ 
ttery. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., New York, N. Y. 
















































































sea, the delectable messages of joy 
are his to capture when he will. 

Christmas giving is no problem 
for you to worry about. The Radio 
set solves it. There is a set to suit 
your purse, and once installed the 
cost is neglible in comparison with 
the joys that are to be had. 

Dozens of Radio sets, all ready to 
install, are on the market. Get any 
one of them made by a reliable man- 
ufacturer, and you can’t go wrong. 

It will be a Happy Christmas and 
a Miraculous New Year! 

The battery is the vital part of any 
set. Eveready Batteries—especially 
made for Radio — serve better, last 
longer, and give better results. 


qual 
. Write for 
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TWO LAPS AHEAD OF THE SHERIFF 


But His Cows Kept Him Going 


By KIRK FOX 





Dec., 1923 











The fifteenth calf of the cow at the right 


EVER look a gift horse in the mouth but should the gift 
be a cow instead, beware of her heels, says Fred Kam- 
miller, a Dubuque county, Iowa, farmer. Pressed for a 
reason he told the story of how he made his start with cows 
from a cranky old kicker that was given to him because she 
liad become too rough for her owner. Fred Kammiller did not 
intend to milk cows for a living. For two years after he was 
married he worked as 
a traveling salesman. 


Airedales are part of the 
farm business 


This fine old cow has presented her owner 
with fifteen calves 


vegetables and refuse from the truck patch almost fed them 
during the summer and the steady income from the milk kept 
things going whem vegetable sales were light. The demand for 
milk foreed increases in the herd until almost without realizing 
it Fred Kammiller had changed from truck wer to dai 
farmer. In fact he became so interested that he paid as hig 
as $5 for service fees, an almost unheard of thing at that time. 
Then a long sickness 
with heavy dottor and 





Then his health failed 
and with a little money 
he had saved he rented 
a small patch of 
ground and _ started 
raising fruit and truck 
for the city trade. 
While this venture did 
not prove highly profit- 
able the work in the 
open was a reat 
health builder. ‘Then 
a friend gave him a 
cow. 

Because he failed to 
appreciate the value 

a good cow, Kam- 
miller did not question 
the motive back of 








hospital bills wiped 
out the little herd com- 
en so that when 
ne was able to work 
again Kammiller hired 
out to a nursery com- 
pany which at that 
time was landscaping 
a country estate. He 
admits the future 
looked pretty dark but 
his philosophy of living 
did not permit him 
to slump or loaf on 
the job. 

T reward of a 
stiff upper lip came 
one noon while he was 
eating his lunch. A 








this seemingly kind 
act but took the cow 
Hiome and patiently 
awaited the day when 
there would be plenty of fresh, rich cream for his coffee and 
oatmeal. In about five months a wobbly calf made its appear- 
ance in the pasture and there was rejoicing in the Kammiller 
family. Equipped with a pail and a soap box for a stool Kam- 
miller coaxed the cow into the yard and proceeded to milk. He 
had never milked a cow before but, of course, he had watched 
hiis neighbors do it many times and was sure that a little prac- 
tice was all he needed to become 

@ first class milker. However, 


The home of Fred Kammiller shows the owner's interest 


local man of some 
wealth, while driving 
by the estate where 
he was at _ work, 
stopped and asked him if he cared to go into the dairy business 
again. That he had noticed his hard work and as he needed a 
partner in a prospective livestock venture, he would take Mr. 
Kammiller’s note for a half-interest in a Guernsey herd that he 
expected to buy. A chance to get started again did not go 
begging around Fred Kammiller. However, he did feel some- 
what shaky about going into debt so a i 
Seven good, purebred Guern- 
seys were bought and in the 





the first squeeze brought not 
milk but a well aimed kick after 
which more kicks came thick 
and fast without further en- 
couragement. 

After the dust had settled, an 
Irish lady who had been watch- 
ing the fracas from over the 
fence, made the suggestion that 
possibly the cow would stand 
better if Kammiller would try 
milking her on the other side. 
This change did help a little but 


it took many months of kind 
treatment and coaxing before 
that outlaw cow finally con- 
sented to be milked without a 
fight. 

To keep the cow con any 
another one was bought and 





first crop of calves there were 
six heifers and one bull which 
later became champion at a 
number of shows. The farm was 
a little thirty-acre patch about 
big enough to support seven 
cows. When the second crop 
of calves arrived, it, too, was a 
ood one and the feed problem 

ame serious. About this 
time Kammiller’s partner got 
into financial difficulties and 
left him to work out his own 
salvation. It was then that 
he was only two laps ahead of 
the sheriff and bankruptcy 
seemed inevitable. 

Not discouraged, however, he 
continued to feed well and the 
cows responded faithfully. If 





from the two a little milk was 
sold to neighbors, 


Unsalable 





The calves getting a bite of fresh sudan grass 


they had been scrub cows or if 
Mr. Kammiller (Cont. on p. 70 
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CLrosep CAR COMFORT 


Equipped with a heater of exceptional 
capacity, and with doors and windows 
snugly weather-stripped, the Business Sedan 
is invitingly warm on the coldest days. 


You discover, too, that the seat-backs are 
perfectly tilted for maximum ease; that the 
seats themselves are generously deep and 
upholstered in blue Spanish leather of the 
finest quality. 


These impressions of interior comfort are 
further emphasized when the car gets 
under way, and you experience the admi- 
rable balance and buoyancy of the new 


spring suspension. 


The price of the Business Sedan is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 


DonvoGce BrRoTrTHERS 
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Now! you can get a 


DeLaval tor 





The Best* Separator 
on the Easiest Terms 


If you want to buy a cream separator 
on the installment plan you can now get 
e@ De Laval or extremely easy terms. 
Practically all De Laval Agents sell them 
that way. For $6.60 to $14.20 (depend- 
ing on the size) you can start using a 
high-quality, long-life, cream-saving 
Laval; an "then for $3.96 to $8.58 a 
month you can easily pay for it out .< 
cream checks or butter money. 
slightly higher on Pacific Coast and pa 
ada.) There is now noreason why any one 
need use an inferior cream separator when 
a De Laval, known the world over as the 
best, can be secured on such easy terms. 
It will actually pay for itself while you 
are using it. See your De Laval Agent 
or send coupon to your nearest De Laval 
office for complete information. 


ee ee ee GE ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE. DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT.32 
165 B’ way, N. Y.; 29 E. Mad. St., Chicago; San Fran. 
Tell me how I can purchase a De Laval Separator on 
the installment plan; also send me your Separator () 














Milker T] catalog (check which). 
Oe 
—— 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. 


ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June | 
shade to bring you top prices. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” costs nothing because each 
used adds ounce of weight to but- 


ounce 





ter. Large bottles cost only 35 cents at | ‘ 
drug or grocery stores. Purely vegetable, 
harmless, meets all State and National 
food laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries Doesn't color buttermilk. 

A bsolutelv tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., 


24 sown 


On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned, 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


aan? Ve 













Read! | 


Before churning add one-half te: eye 


|legume hay 
| ground corn, 300 pounds; ground oats, 100 
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THE BALANCED RATION 
George Christophel, a well-known farms 


|| ¢ 


er in Bremer county, Iowa, offers his 
experience as a testimonial for the bal- 
anced ri og for cows. 
| . “In the fall of 1917,” he mye “T had 
six cows and three of them were dry. The 
three gave one pail of milk. As all my 
cash had to come from those cows I de- 
cided to feed them one pound of oilmeal 
apiece per day. This brought them up to 
ty.o pails. 

“On December Ist of that year I 
|joined a cow-testing association. The 
tester suggested a balanced ration with 
the result that my six cows did better 
| than ten I lad before. The average fat 
production of my cows is twenty pounds 
more a year than my best cow produced 
at that time.” 

Feeding a balanced ration does not mean 
a lot of figuring and extra work. It is 
merely supplying a cow with the feeds 
she needs to make milk and butterfat. 
She cannot change the nature of her feed. 
She can, however, substitute protein feeds 
for carbohydrates to some extent but 
that is like furnishing a tent maker with 
silk when canvas will do just as well. 

The usual tendency is to underfeed 
protein rather than to overfeed it, how- 
ever. With an improper balance existin 
between carbohydrates or fat makers an 
protein or milk-making feed, the cow gets 
too fat, feed is wasted and production 
falls off. 

In Illinois a careful study of rations has 
been made and the results recently pub- 
‘lished. When the roughage consists of 
some clover or other legume hay mixed 
with timothy and silage, a suggested 
ration for cows producing milk testing less 
than 4.5 percent is as follows: 100 pounds 
ground corn, 100 pounds ground oats and 
100 pounds wheat bran. For cows testing 
above 4.5 percent increase the bran in the 
above ration to 250 pounds. 

When the roughage is exclusively non- 
| legume, such as timothy, prairie hay, ete., 
with silage, feed 100 pounds ground corn, 
100 pounds wheat bran, 50 pounds cotton- 
seed meal and 100 pounds gilmeal. For 
Jerseys or Guernseys feed 100 pounds 
ground oats, 150 pounds gluten feed and 








| 100 poynds wheat bran. 


In case no silage is available and only 
is fed, then a mixture of 


pounds and wheat bran, 100 pounds, is 
recommended at the rate of one pound 
for each two and one-half pounds of Hol- 
stein, Ayrshire or Brown Swiss milk 
duced. For Jerseys and Guernseys allow 
one pound of the following for each two 
and one-half pounds of milk produced: 
ground corn, 100 pounds and ground 
oats, 100 pounds. 


PROSPERITY ASSURED 


The farmers around Fergus Falls, Minn., 
milk cows. They are not worried over the 








ICAN SEPARATOR g9- 
Sen rose Bainbridge, W. 


MYERS 





WONDERFUL 
SEWING 


* AWL 








Have it when you need {t. Don’t stop work. A complete 
bee A shop in Itself. Sews anything heavy or ght. t eather, 

Shoes, Harness, Automobile or Buggy Tops, Canvas, ta, 

etc. Price to introduce $1.00 Postpaid. 


C.A. Myers Ce.,6350 Woodlawn Av., Chicago Il! 


Alilmen, women, GOV'T. HE L] 17 PN EEDED 


Government Positions, 117-8250 , stationary, ator near 
bome, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 150 
St. Louis, Mo. immediately, 




















Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 


drop in wheat. Twenty-nine patrons of 
the cooperative creamery there received 
more than a thousand dollars each in 1922. 
Three of these got more than $1,800 each. 
The patrons sold $259,952 worth of cream 
and he ul $2,253 in dividends. They laid 
by $22,685 surplus. 

This creamery averaged thruout the 
year 485 patrons which assured successful 
operation of the plant. The creamery paid 
an average of 41.5 cents a pound for 
butterfat. 

This creamery carries $15,000 tornado, 
$40,000 fire on its buildings and $6,600 
fire insurance on ‘its machinery. The 
board of directors take the ordinary pre- 
caution to make cooperation safe and 
profitable, 
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Clipped Cows 


give more milk 


More Milk— Richer Milk 
Is Certain When You 


Clip Your Cows! 
Con Shields of Waseca, Minn., writes, x | 





have my cows for the last 2 years 
with 5 to nds milk increase.” 


We have ham te AR letters. 

During winter months just clip udder, taal, 

pense —- ly ence a month. 
‘armers 

Bore Mik ** you can read all the advan 

tages of mil 













sweet 
builds 
are 


. free copy. 
Easy to Clip 
Anyone can do a job—- 
quickly and easily weet 
Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine 

lasts many years, 

ty and Mules also. 
Bietefor say 12.75.Get one 
at your d or send us $2 
—pay balance on ° 
Satisfaction or money 








Pi tmakersof 
World bene wr fol 
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BIG VALUE for 10 Cts. 


6 Songs, words and music; 25 Pioe 
tures Pretty Girls; 40 Ways to Make 
Money; 1 Joke Book; 1 Book on 
Love; 1 Magic Book; i Book Letter 
Writing; 1 dream Book and For+ 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
Ball Book, gives rules for games; 4 
Toy Maker Book; — >. a 

Flowers; 1 Morse Telegraph A pha- 
bet; 12 Chemical Experiments; 
Magic Age Table; Great North Pole 
Game; 100 Conundrums; 3 Puzzles; 
12 Games. 10 Verses for Autograph Albums. All 
the above by mail for 10 cts. and 2 cts. postage. 


ROYAL SALES CO., Desk 132, South Norwalk, Conn, 


EARN FROM ‘10 T0 ‘30 A DAY 


No experience required. Be the well driller 
in your neighborhood with a team and the 
ampsoves Powers Well Machine 


A one-man outfit. Bores — 4 
kind of soil, ¥) to 100 feet in 10 
ardest 
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PRODUCERS PAID FOR QUALITY 


Recently a method of cream grading 
was adopted by several southern Indiana 
counties that has for its object the pay- 
ment of a quality price to those who 
deliver quality cream. It is based on 
experimental work done at Purdue uni- 
versity in which it was found that toward 
the close of the fourth day after cream is 
skimmed, a decided change for the worse 
takes place. In fact, it was found that 
uniformly, four-day-old cream made butter 
that scored two points higher than butter 
made from seven-day-old cream. 

This plan is called the Indiana four-day- 
delivery plan and was first tried in Posey 
county, a county on the Ohio river where 
it was felt that conditions were more un- 
favorable then anywhere else in the state 
due to r roads and high temperatures. 
This ~ som contemplates dividing cream 
into premium cream and regular cream, 
solely on the basis of how long it is kept 
before delivery. Premium cream is cream 
delivered at intervals of four days or less, 
sweet or nearly so, and free from objec- 
tionable flavors. 

Cream buyers agreed to pay three cents 
a pound more for the butterfat in premium 
cream than for that in regular cream. Dur- 
ing the week previous to the trial of this 
»lan, of the 2,787 pounds of cream received 

y cooperating stations in Posey county, 
1,509 pounds was regular cream while but 
1,278 pounds classed as premium cream. 
The first week the plan was in operation, 
of the 2,878 pounds of cream received, 
2,148 pounds was premium cream while 
only 730 pounds was aes cream. It 
will be seen that during the first week the 
plan was in operation, the pounds of 
second-grade cream received were re- 
duced by more than fifty percent. 

The receiving stations have adopted an 
easy way to classify cream on this basis. 
When the patron delivers his first can of 
cream, a tag is given him stating that on 
such and such a day, he delivered —— 
pounds of percent cream. The 
patron takes this tag home with him and 
affixes it to the next can of cream he 
delivers to the same or any other station. 
If the dates are less than four days apart, 
his cream classifies as premium and 
eashes in on the three cent advance; if 
the dates are more than four days apart, 
he is cut back by three cerits. 

What is actua ly done now is to pay 
those who deliver regular cream two cents 
under the pores market price, while 
those who bring in premium cream get a 
cent more than market price. But the 
plan is working so well now that the cream 

uyers have agreed to dish out the extra 
three cents above market price next year. 

Cream can be kept sweet, oy nearly so, 
for four days by storing it in a simple 
barrel cooler in which the water is changed 
three times a day.—I. J. M., Ind. 


WINTER MILKING 


In one day I talked to about fifteen folks 
who sell cream. Only two or three of them 
had ever.thought about having their 
cows freshen during the fall months. 
Those three farmers had observed that 
cream prices are always lower in the 
spring and summer. They were also 
busier on the farm at that time, so they 
figured that the cows ought to be dry in 
July and August during fly time. 

So long as the majority of farmers milk 
during June, that’s when the butter price 
is going to be low. Take advantage of 
this fact and milk when fat is highest. 
You'll have more time. The cows are 
more comfortable. It is easier to get the 
feed out of the silo than for the cows to 
hunt for it in dry pastures, too.—E. R., 
Ohio. 





Milk consuthed on farms in 1922 was 
nearly equal in value to that sold. The 
milk sold had a farm value of $722,000,000 
while that consumed or. farms was valued 
at $636,000,000, 
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Blue Valley is the Straight | 
Road — No Middlemen 
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CREAMERY RETAILER 
os x CONSUMER. 3 
BROKERS - SPECULATORS 
COMMISSION and 
CREAM OTHER MIDDLEMEN 
STATION 


THE OTHER. TWO CREAMERY SYSTEMS 


The business farmer must think of two things in order to get the 
most for his cream. He must consider the market that is highest, 
and the shortest road to that market. 


Blue Valley the Shortest Road to the Highest Market 


It costs money to distribute any product. The producer is satisfied to pay legiti- 
mate distributing cost. But he is not satisfied and should not be satisfied to pay 
extra toll for which he gets nothing. 

There is no extra profit takers the Blue Valley way. It is the direct route to the 
best market—the Blue Valley Butte: ./arket. 


Why Blue Valley Butter Market Makes a Higher Cream Market 


The price of cream depends on the price of butter. By making uniform high 
quality butter tlrat stays good to the last bit, Blue Valley-has established a steady 
butter market higher than the open market. It has taken Blue Valley 23 years 
to build up this tremendous national market, but the expense has been paid for 
long ago, and it is now serving thousands upon thousands of farmers. 


Blue Valley Butter Market a National Market 


Blue Valley package butter is known to the consumers of the nation. Supplying 
Don’t fail to ship for * national market, Blue Valley distributes Blue Valley 
l ek £ Butter as each locality needs it. It avoids the markets 
ae > wee oie over-supplied, and supplies the market where demand is 
cosh ahaa, OF aot aan re greatest. Blue Valley never dumps butter on glutted 
be glad to send youone or miarkets, as the creamery which supplies one market 
—e - parce! poston must do, Blue Valley Butter is merchandised, not just 
cream for 30days, then pay shipped to market. That’s another reason why Blue Valley 
pays full value cream checks. 


$2.50 for 5 gallon can; $3.75 
Ship a “Show Me” Can of Cream 


for8 gallon can or $3.95 for 
It’s easy. Just address any tag to nearest Blue Valley 


10 galloncan. Send no 
money because at any time 
creamery shown below. Tie it to can and tell railroad 


within the 30 days you are 
free to return cans at our 





aE agent to ship. Full value cream check will be sent you 
BLUE day cream is received and can will be returned to 
[ALLEY BUTTER cleaned, sterilized, dried and tagged. You run no risk. 
is butter Our ——) —— you. We on ar peep be 
that’ Mi P satisfy you a utely in every particular. Could any 
Ae Aare cat be fairer or squarer? You have everything to | mM a 
We Guarantee {| ** to lose. Ship your next can of cream to Blue Velley. 
reueh and gery TALLEY CREAMERY 
meniereen mace | BLUE Vi CO, 
= _ ind. , Mich, 
S| Se: Gk ie BE 
of your 
cans. ta. \ 
everyecstenatocigto’ “ 
you are 
we expect to hear from teas . 
you. | nt a Chick oneaamearcch be yowst ‘ 
isfy you perfectly. Ss 




















more for F URS: HID 


By shippia to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
in the N W. Est. 30 cane, feeaae cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace, Shoe Leather exchanged for your Hides, also tar Furs, manu- 
Trappers? Guide 










facture Robes, Coats. Our 450 page Munters’ and tells how 
to become a successful trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox. § ip your Hides, Furs, 
Pelts, Tallow to us. We pay the most i 


list. 
ANDERSCH BROS., DEPT. 22, iS, MINN. 
Leading purebred breeds 
from real layers. Greatly re- 
duced prices for early osders 
Send soe See Canara oan one gu on our 
3 jal offer. COLONIAL POULTRY 
* FARMS, Box A, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


money. Write for price 
MINNEAPOL 








Garden 








ics Poultry Farm, Box 10, Monmouth, Hliseis 





“Starts 
every time 


Hot 
or 
Cold” 


FAinBANKS~ MORSE 








engine 


4 C. E. Sumner, Nettleton, Miss., says: 
“Three years ago I bought a ‘Z’. I have not spent 
one penny for repairs. It starts every time you 
call on it; makes no difference, hot or cold. Uses 
less fuel for power developed than any other I 


ever ran.” . . » « R. H. Kingsbury, Fort Worth, 
Texas, says: . . . “I have been using a‘Z’ engine 
for about three years for irrigation. I have never 
suffered a loss due to insufficient water.” 


Over 350,000 users have approved the “Z” 
Engine. No matter what your power requirements, 
there is a “Z’’ Engine to exactly suit your needs. 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these engines in stock 
and will save you money on freight. 


14H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54.00 


14H. P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 74.00 
3 H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) 90.00 
3 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 110.00 
6 H.P.“Z’’ (Magneto Equipt) 170.00 


f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your town 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers CHICAGO 
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GOING AHEAD WITH JERSEYS 
O be able to pick from the herds of 
general farmers a cow that last 
year beat all comers in the cow con- 

test at the Missouri state fair, it is neces- 

sary to possess a keen knowledge of cows 
and their ability to produce. Yet that is 
what Selzer Monsees of Pettis county, 

Missouri, did. 

In partnership with his father under 
the company name of William Monsees 
and Son, he first tried purebreds of one | 
of the large breeds. Not entirely satisfied 
he later, sold them all and bought a| 
Jersey cow for $160 from which his best | 
animals have descended. He was also | 
fortunate in getting a good herd bull. 
The cow produced four heifers and two | 
bulls for Monsees and died when seven- 
teen years old. Two of the heifers were 
produced by mating the old cow back to 
her own son. In the 1920-22 Missouri cow | 
competition contest, the two heifers were 
the highest producers in the state. 

While his cows are on test, Monsees | 
feeds at the rate of one pound of a grain | 
mixture to three pounds of milk produced. | 
The mixture is made up as follows: corn, 
500 pounds; bran 200 pounds; gluten, 
200 pounds; ground oats, 100 pounds; 
oilmeal, 50 pounds; cottonseed meal, 
50 pounds; salt, 12 pounds and charcoal, 
8 pounds. 


Uses Soybean Hay 

For cows that are not being tested a 
less elaborate ration is used. It is fed at 
the same rate and is mixed as follows: | 
corn, 5 pounds; bran, 2 pounds and cotton- | 
seed meal 1 pound. Silage and alfalfa | 
hay is used for roughage. Last year five 
acres of soybeans were used for hay and | 
the cows ate them with a relish. 

Dry cows get a regular light ration of 
corn and bran until about three weeks | 
before freshening, after which only bran 
is fed until two weeks after calving. This 
keeps them in good shape and when they 
start their year’s work there is no time 
lost in conditioning them. 

Asked what he used for white scours, 
Monsees replied that his herd had never 
suffered from any of the common dis- 
eases that afflict dairy cattle. Cleanliness | 
is his hobby. Upon first entering the | 
barns the visitor is inclined to think the | 
owner would feel discouraged, but such 
is not the case. 

What the buildings lack in quality | 
Monsees makes up in hard work. The 
milk room is scrupulously clean and white. 
An upright boiler provides steam for 
sterilization. The cow barn and calf pens 
are fresh and light with whitewash, while 
the floors are clean enough for a certified 
dairy barn. Disease germs never stay long 
in a place as clean as the Monsees prem- 
ses. 

Calves are allowed to suck their mothers 
the first three days but are taken away 
before they have drawn the rich strip- 
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Not having enough cows to supply the 
demand for milk Monsées paid a neighbor 
$64 for Major’s Marigold of St. Lambert, 
a little, broken color cow but possessed 
of the indications of a good producer. 
With good feed and care this cow developed 
so well that she was entered in the annual 
production contest held during the week 
of the 1922 Missouri state fair. At the 
end of the week’s work she was leading 
all entries and her owner hauled home a 
glazed tile silo valued.at $298 for his prize. 
She now holds the Missouri champion- 
ship for two-year-olds. Her record 
7,930 pounds milk and 414.8 pounds 
butterfat. 

In addition to this cow the Monsees 
| company claims the honor of owning the 
|highest producing Jersey herd in Mis- 
| souri, and the work has all been done with 
modest equipment and hard work, com- 
bined with good judgment and a thoro 
knowledge of cows. 


WHEN COWS WON’T EAT 

Dairy cows sometimes suddenly stop 
eating for no apparent reason and feeding 
steers may be similarly affected. More 
commonly, however, appetite gradually 
lessens until eating stops. Chewing of the 
cud, or rumination, is also suppressed in 
these cases. It seems possible that the 
cow becomes tired of her ration if no 
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|change has been made for some time. 


Lack of succulent or laxative feed may 
also be a contributing cause. Anyhow, 
the liver seems to be torpid and little if 
any muscular motion (peristalsis) can be 


| heard when the ear is placed against the 


animal’s side. Lack of exercise, insuffi- 
cient drinking water, an inadequate or 
irregular supply of salt, chill, fright or dis- 
comfort are other possible causes, and 
total lack of appetite is also a symptom of 
many serious diseases. 

When disease is not present, try the 
effects of a change of feed. Apples or 
roots sometimes are relished. Raw pota- 
toes may stimulate the appetite. A cow 
will sometimes eat whole oats when she 
|refuses other feed. Salt placed in her 
|mouth or salt dissolved in the drinking 
water may improve the appetite. Also 
offer alfalfa or clover hay, if timothy, 
prairie or swale hay has formed the rough- 
age. Meal placed in the mouth may also 
coax the appetite. 

In my experience fluid extracts of nux 
vomica and gentian root have proved, 
with acetic acid, the most effective medi- 
cines. Two ounces of dilute acetic acid 
well diluted with water and given night 
and morning for a few days sometimes 
starts the animal to eating. If it does not 
succeed, give twenty to thirty drops of 
fluid extract of nux vomica and one to 
two drams of fluid extract of gentian root 
in some flaxseed tea every six or eight 
hours, and if necessary gradually increase 
the dose of nux. Make the animal take 
active outdoor exercise every day. Take 
the chill off the drinking water. Supply 
rock salt or block salt. Protect the animal 
against cold drafts and wet weather.— 
A. 5S. 





FROM 100 POUNDS OF MILK 

While milk as such is very palatable and 
highly nutritious, it can be converted into 
many other products of great importance 
in the human diet. 

From 100 pounds of milk testing four 

recent any one of the following foods can 
be made: 4.8 pounds of butter, 11 pounds 
of cheddar cheese, 45 fifteen-ounce cans 
of condensed milk, 12.5 pounds of whole- 





pings. After separation from the cow, they 


are fed three pounds of whole milk three | 


times a day until they are able to stand 
more. The amount is then increased to a 
day’s total of twelve pounds. Winter 
calves are given, in addition to their milk, 
equal parts of ground corn, ground oats 
and bran, with a little oilmeal if necessary. 
Summer calves are kept in the orchard 
where they help themselves to all the grass 
they want. 


milk powder, 8.5 pounds of Swiss cheese 
| and 23 pounds of Camembert cheese. In 
addition there are numerous by-products 
| such as whey and skimmilk formed in the 
process of manufacture. 





Study to establish character rather than 
credit. If you have credit you go too 
‘eeply in debt. If you have character you 
cap get creait if you need it. 
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Now GENERAL MOTORS 


offers you 


Its Latest Achievement— 


At last—quality and six cylinders enter the \2ry 
low price field. Oldsmobile and General Motors 
have again pioneered. You can now enjoy closed- 
car luxury and six-cylinder performance at a 
price never before approached. 


Everywhere this sedan is creating a real sensa- 
tion. Its handsome Fisher-built body provides 
all the practical comforts of a fine closed car-— 
beautiful velure upholstery; wide, restful, deeply 
cushioned seats; heater; dome light and numer- 
ous other niceties. 


Mechanically, too, the new Oldsmobile Six is a 
revelation of smooth, flexible and reliable per- 
formance. Into its splendid chassis have gone 
the cumulative experience of Oldsmobile’s 26 
years of fine car building and the results of 
General Motors’ limitless research facilities. 

















Pressure lubrication to afl 


Tax and spare tire additional. 


The six-cylinder engine is of the high eéfficienc 
type, Operating smoothly and quietly at all 


Sea rt Cer 
give from 20 to aga oi 

Touring - $750 Cab - $955 pt et phe he py walls, Sah 
Roadster - 750 Coupe - 1035 carbure retor are other engine features. 
Sport Touring885 Sedan - 1095 


The G. M. A. C. extended payment plan 
makes buying easy. Prices f. 0. b. Lansing. 


cellular radiator assures perfect cooling. Springs 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Mators Corporation 





are | flexible, sermni-elliptic. underslung. Rear 
axle is latest design, with single piece 

oil and dust tight. and very aad oo Braking 
system is unusually efficient—service brakes 
contract around large drums on rear wheels; 
emergency brake is at the rear of the transmis- 
sion. Other high & ade features are by 
Fisher, Borg and Beck dry disc clutch, Cc, 
spark plugs, Hyatt and New Departure bearings. 


OLDSMOBILE jf 


WINS BY COMPARISON 


} 
| 
bi 
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GRAIN FOR CALVES 

The kind. and amount of grain fed a 
young calf has much to do with its vigor 
and growth. Most calves will get. inter- 
ested in the grain box when two or three 
weeks old. Grain Is a cheaper feed than 
wholemilk so the calf should be encour- 
aged to eat it at an early age. 

About the time the change is made 
from wholemilk to skimmilk, some grain 
should be placed before the calf. If 

rain is left in the feedbox all the time it 
is likely to become stale. Calves should 
have only what they will clean up in one 
feeding. Feeding grain immediately after 
the skimmilk will help to prevent the 
calves from sucking each other. 

Young calves prefer grain finely ground 
but older calves like it coarsely ground. 
After the calves are two or three months 
old, whole grains may be satisfactorily 
fed. A calf will consume two to three 
pounds of grain daily when three mouths 
old if fed twice a day, and usually more 
if allowed grain at will. 

Such feeds as corn, oats, barley and 
kafir are excellent calf feeds. A good 
mash can be made from equal parts of 
ground corn and oats. Wheat bran may 
be substituted for ground oats if oats are 
not available. Equal parts of bran, ground 
corn and oats make a good feed. Oijilmeal 
added to the ration tends to keep the 
calves sleek and in good condition. 

Calves will begin to eat small quantities 
of hay about the time they take an inter- 
est in the grain. For calves eight to ten 
weeks old, red clover or mixed hay is rec- 
ommended in preference to alfalfa hay, 
due to the latter often causing intestinal 
trouble. Legume hays are very palatable 
and contain a large amount of protein and 
mineral matter which are necessary for 
growing animals. 

Good quality corn silage may be fed 
when the calf is three months old or older. 
Only the finer parts of fresh silage should 
be fed. Do not allow it to lie around in 
the manger until spoiled.—M. W., lowa. 


RATION WITHOUT LEGUMES 


lt is impossible for us to get either al- 
falfa or clover hay. We have silage, 
shredded corn fodder, corn, oats, and rye, 
all of which we can grind and I can buy 
bran ard middlings at the local mill and 
cottonseed meal. What ration will take 
care of 1250-pound Holstein cows giving 
an average of about thirty-five pounds of 
milk?—C. L. F., Mo. 

Without a legume to feed as a part of 
the roughage you will find a comparatively 
heavy grain ration necessary. With cows 
as large as yours yielding thirty-five 
pounds you can feed forty pounds of silage 
and allow them all the corn. stover they 
will clean up, and feed in addition for each 
three pounds of milk, one pound of the 
following grain mixture: Four parts each 
of cornmeal and bran, and two parts each 
of ground oats, ground rye, and cottonseed 
meal. If you are in a position to do so, it 
will pay you to raise some alfalfa or clover 
on your farm, or at least cowpeas, soy- 
beans, or sweet clover, to furnish better 
balanced roughage. 


COW ARITHMETIC 

The Neillsville, Wisconsin, cow-testing 
association recently worked out the follow- 
ing problem in cow arithmetic: 

“Tl am not strong on arithmetic,” said 
the cow, “but I can add to the bank 
account of the man who owns me; I can 
subtract from the principal of his mort- 
gage; I can multiply his chances for suc- 
cess; | can divide his cares and worries; 
I can give more interest to his work; I can 
discount his chances for loss.” 


, 
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HE slightest pressure of your thumb, and the 

McKay fastener is closed, to stay closed—firmly 
held in place by the motion of the wheel and the 
creeping of the chain. 

Put the outstanding advantage of McKay Tire 
Chains is their Jong life. They are specially 
hardened for hard going, and they’ll outwear 
ordinary chains by months and miles. 

For forty years the makers of McKay Tire Chains 
have made a complete line of farm chains, and 
now all this experience goes into McKays. 

UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 

Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MSKAY TIRE CHAINS 


10% More Milk Will Double 
The Profit from Your Cows 


You do not expect bumper crops from your ed. Such troubles as Barrenness, Abortion, 
fields without fertilizing and extensive cul- Retained Afterbirth, Scours, Bunches, Milk 
tivation, Why, then, expect a maximum milk Fever, Lost Appetite can be successfully 
yield from your cows unless you keep their eliminated by Kow-Kare because it restores 
milk-making organs in top-notch bealth? health to the genital and digestive organs, 


- ik-prod funct of 
= cur oid Mpeeee an > ie ~ 0 ta There is .. —— om oranines eer 
; ; every user o ow-Kare. w health an 
flow and retain the stamina to resist disease. bis mh stil ace Senta Gar Ges 
book, “The Home Cow Doctor,” is yours for 
Kow-Kare has such positive action on the the asking. It tells the various uses of Kow- 
digestive and genital organs that its benefit Kare, with which every cow owner should be 
is soon shown in the milk yield. Thousands familiar. 
of successful dairymen are now using it Feed dealers, general 






































regularly about one week in each month for stores and druggi —— 
every cow. Especially during the winter | an, fi'ss ¢ p) 
months it aids in keeping up a full yield S°i5 —. ‘od, TI 
from dry rough feeds. erder direct, We pay t i tt 


Dairy autithorities say that the average DAIRY ASSOCIATION KoW: 


dairy can double the net profit if measures 

can be found to increase the milk 10%. Kow- CO., INC, 
Kare is a regular part of the feeding course J yndonville, Vt. 
in thousands of dairies where surprising in- 

creases in milk yield are being accomplished. 


3 ~ 
Kow-Kare, of course, is primarily a cow 
medicine. It increases milk flow only because 
it builds up the same set of organs that must REE —- 
be reached when cow diseases are being treat- BOOK 














YOU CAN BEA 


‘3000 AUTO EXPERT 






Ss C.A.L. 
af, “JOB-WAY” 
Get into the world’s 


atest industry. 
et into it right. 






unlimited and grow 
ing every day. The C. A. I. Job-Way system of 
training will make you an expert in a few short 
months. 


There Is Big Money for 
You in This Great Field 
Know Automotive Work 
and your fortune is made. 
The C. A. 











CHICAGO AUTOMOTIVE INSTITUTE 
J. R. Bayeton, M. 5. A. E., Pres. 

Dent. 109 , 536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 

LEARN AT HOME THE C.A.1 JOB-WAY 


ocrot Service 








Don’t lay up your car if your radi- 
ator leaks. Simply pour contents of a 
75c can of Radiator Neverleak into 





the water in your radiator. Guaran- 
teed to mend permanently all leaks 
anywhere in cooling system. And it 
cannot injure or clog the cooling 
system in any way. 

Left in the water, it adds years to the 
life of the radiator by preventing rust and 
scale from forming. 


There is a secret in every can. < 
Always at your service. ‘Entire 50°7, 
satisfaction guaranteed or ae, 
money refunded. an 


Write for free “Secret Ser- 
’ * booklet 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 
359 ELLICOTT STREET 
ALO, N. ¥. 
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MAKE $100 A DAY 
BE AN AUCTIONEER 


18 years one of the largest Auction Schools in the 
World. W. H. Adams, Utah, made $20,000 second 
year after graduating. 1923 Annual and Joker free. 

Missouri Auction School, $18 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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} directly responsible for nearly all disorders 
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THE CAUSES OF CALF TROUBLES 
Lack of cleanliness is directly or in- 


and diseases of calves. Filth, whether in 
the feed, pens, bedding or pails is dangerous 
to the health of the calf. In filth the 
bacteria that cause disturbances in the 
calf’s stomach multiply at a high rate. 
To be safe, use nothing but clean milk 
and feed, scald the pails, or better, sterilize 
them with steam. Feed boxes, in order to 
be sanitary, must be cleaned daily and 
all left-over material removed. Freedom 
from filth usually means freedom from 


HOW MILK IS MADE 


The composition of milk varies in indi- 
vidual animals and in the various breeds 
but on the average may be considered to 
contain eighty-seven pounds of water in 
each 100 pounds of milk. The solids in 
the milk are composed of five pounds of 
milk sugar, four pounds of butterfat, 
almost three pounds of casein, not quite a 
pound of albumin, similar to the white of 
eggs, and about an equal amount of ash or 
muneral matter. All of the minerals 
essential for the growth of the bones and 
body are contained in the as! of milk. 

The water in milk varies tly in 
amount. Its function is to hold in solu- 
tion the soluble constituents and to act as 
a dilutant, thus making milk better fitted 
for animal nutrition and especially young 
animals. 

The butterfat is the most highly prized 
of all dairy products and forms the basis 
of a number of manufactured foods. In 





the body it is used to furnish energy or 
The important growth-promoting 
factors commonly called vitamines, are | 
abundant in milk fat and make the use of 
butterfat of the greatest importance in the 
diet of young and old. 

The fat exists in minute globules in sus- 
pension in the milk which are invisible to 
the naked eye. It has been estimated that 
there are often as many as 100,000,000 in 
a single drop. The size varies with the 
breed, Jersey milk containing larger glob- 
ules than Holstein milk, altho the droplets 
in a single sample of milk vary greatly. 

The proteins in milk, the muscle and 
body building part of foods, consists of 
casein, albumin and several minor pro- 
teins. The casein is not in solution but in 
very finely divided s ion. As the 
casein goes into the skimmilk the: latter 
is an important feeding stuff. 

Albumin resembling the white of the 
egg is in solution in milk but is coagulated 
at high temperatures. It is the albumin 
that forms the scum on boiled milk. These 
proteins contain all the amino-acids 
which are the building stones in the proper 
growth of the muscular part of the ny 

t 


The ee is found in golution. 
resembles inary sugar in chemical 
composition but is less sweet. The sugar 
is acted upon by the lactic acid bacteria 
forming lactic acid which turns milk sour. 
Only part of the sugar is changed to acid 
due to the fact that when the milk con- 
tains one percent of this acid the action of 
the bacteria is stopped. 

Milk sugar is of the greatest importance 
to the dairy industry due to the fact that it 
is the food for the various types of bacteria 

ible. The characteristic flavor of 
Putter is also due to the action of the 
bacteria in souring the cream. Without 








milk sugar, the disagreeable, putrefactive 
bacteria would act on the various dairy 

ucts with the result that it would be 
impossible to make good cheese or well 





flavored butter.—C. W, T., Mo, i 
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You Cant Overwork it} 








TURDIER than ever! Easier to care 
for! More comfortable! That's the 
1924 Harley-Davidson. Aluminum- 
alloy pistons prevent overheating, reduce 
vibration; full-floating, semi-elliptic springs 
make roomy sidecar easier riding; Alemite 
lubrication (first on any motorcycle). 





Save time and money, save wear and tear 
on your car by using a Harley-Davidson for 
business errands to town, creamery, neigh- 
boring farm, school, etc. Two cents a mile 
pays for gasoline, oil, tires and all, 


Ask your dealer about his Pay-as-youe 
Ride-Plan, Write us for free literature, 
showing 1924 models in full color, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept.&. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Davidson 


e otorcyclie. 


a 
MEN WANTED 
TO LEARN 
Auto and Tractor 

| OG 


Mechanics 
Trade a few cuechoc? peurtine for lifetime 


PUamorntr 
prosperity and independence. Learn autos, 
tractors, electricalequipment by actual prac-' 
Fs i Thenetep good 
jobs always waiting for RAHE TRAINED experts. 

o seat leascina needed—just commen 
RAILROAD FARE 


FREE ROOM AND BOARD 


i¢ yen come now, | wil allow your B. R, Pare @ 
either ool; ve FREE and Board; 
pK a Ex peut training, 80 


Harl 
Th 
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parent Valve Cover amount of air in tires. (5) 


AiR-GAGE ‘t::7 Tubes 


—sell on sight soainnest evcay con ownst Dageaee 





save trouble, time, worry Add 
lel aeny, Pode ie eon ae eee 
Ree ten ears Sea a hs ace 


THE PAUL RUBBER CO., Dept.40, Salisbury, N.C. 





TYPEWRITERS Strcrssccstaonccaask ee. 


We guarahtee the advertisements in this 
ssue to be absolutely honest and reliable. 












Balance 
in Easy 
Payments 
Monthly~ 
Jotal Price 





and divides and totals up to 
$9,999.99—t hink how much 
work and worry it will save 
you! 

Itis a standard Burroughs used 
hemes everywhere. Over 
200,000 in use already. 

We install it and show you how 


"9125. 


* 
ign to operate it 
. Take advantage of the easy 
this terms today! 


r- COUPON »sesseseees+s4 


| Burroughs Adding Machine Ce Co. i 
6310 Second Bivd., roit, Mich 
| Please send me more informatioo about your i 
§ Sdding machine and its uses. This does not i) 
obligate me. 
i i 
g§ Name 3 
i Address i 
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Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in Bait 












hogs. Save a few 
and smoke your hams 
Beware & and bacon in a Na- 
of Imitations tional Giant Smoke 
or Experiments! 7 House. Smokes fish, 
too. Saves half butcher bills. Gives far better, 
sweeter, cheaper meats for your table. The 


A Made 
9-Years’ in Three 
Success Sizes 
is portable, In or outdoors. Runs on saw- 
dust, cobs little bark for seasoning. After smok- 


ing meats, use for store house, Fly and bug proof. 


Send for book which gives 
FREE BOOK #2: sess oe 
esusag ce, fish, also for posh bettas Driees Sd fall detalle: 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
McClun Street Bloomington, Il. 
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Jost lift the hood and look. See instantly 
which cylinders are “dead.” No guess 
ing. No testing. Cost no more than 


Se hae eases 


ail 
tory. te quick. 
tHe PAUL RUSBER Co. ¢8 
40 Pasi Pert Belebury, Me. 











Learn at heme to mount birds. ant. 

heads; tan furs. make rugs and 
. . Baoll quickly 

learned by men, boys —— 


‘Write for “Free Taxidermy | 
svver and 


Book. Tells all spout 












SENSATIONAL SALE 
GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 
Limited nad quantity fully guaranteed 
Trial " a ‘prices eve rottered. Eas 

Send today rior FREE 


Booklet, mh tise Beka 
ITH TYPEWRITE memes sc co... 
35.3 360€ Grand Ave. 





We carry no advertisements from —— 


we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. | sumer all he will pay. 


| foster mother of the human race?” 


It adds, subtracts, multiplies | The entire process of milk secretion is 


in banks, stores, offices and | 
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SAV 


Time, Labor,Belts, Power 
and money by using 

“ DETROIT” 
Wire Hook 
Beit Lacing 












WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
MILK? 


Did you ever stop to consider as you 
drink a glass of milk, the process by which 
this most wonderful al perfect food is 
secreted in the mammary system of “the 














Ge for os ppulyins 

or to- 
—- oun assort- 
ed box of lacing— 
complete 
oust post- 


The glands from which come this 
secretion are surely a remarkable tissue. 






carried on in groups of -tiny cells called 
alveoli. 

A better understanding of the wonderful 
mammary system and the process by 
which milk is produced may be obtained 
by comparing the milk gland roughly to 
that of a bunch of grapes. .A great num- 
ber of alveoli are grouped together cor- 
responding to a single gra These al- 
veoli groups have’ a single ‘outlet thru 
which the milk flows. Each alveojus con- 
sists of an outer layer of connective tisstte 
similar to that which holds the muscles of 
















| the 





Ww hich are more or less under the control of 


| sack, 


| large proportion of connective and fatty 









body together. Capillary blood 
vessels, nerves and lymphatics surround 
this tissue. The internal cavities of the 
alveoli are lined with what are known as 
epithelial cells which are the active agent 











in milk secretion aad? $200 on wave yo right 
The milk as it is secreted passes thru wre taal 





Gee! My E Bargain Book FREE 4 £ 
Easy payments—only $20 down. Ff 
my sale delivery CE 
free trial. Pipe 

styles. $59.95 and up. 


W.. S. Dewing, “‘The 


ee 
4 Kalamazeo 
Direé 





tiny ducts which, as they continue, in- 
erease in size. Cavities of varying sizes 
act as a storage place between milkings. 
The cavity lying near the base of the teat 
called the milk cistern is the largest of 
these storage places. 
The expression is often heard that a cow 
“holding up her milk.”” They are able 
to do this by means of the sphincter mus- 
cles located at the branches of the ducts 








|the animal. The contraction of these 
| muscles inte arferes with easy milking. 

The cow’s udder is divided into lateral 
| halyes, each of which is encased in a tough 
Each half is again divided into two 
uarter, altho 

y partitions 


(BRACED PO ) 
THE CURE for Starter 
Gear Trouble 


Ask Your Dealer 


| glands, the front and rear 
the latter are not separated 
similar to the halves. 

The amount of connective tissue sur- 
rounding the secreting tissue determines 
the quality of the udder, If there is a 


tissue, it is known as a fleshy udder. For 
this reason the size of the udder is not 
always an accurate method of judging its 
capacity as a milk producing organ. 

The large udder that After milking 
shrinks away to almost nothing shows the 
best uality and largest amount of true 
secreting tissue.—C. W. T., Mo. 
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TWO LAPS AHEAD OF THE SHERIFF 
Continued from page 62 

had stopped feeding because he was hard 

up, this story would now be about fin- 

ished for the sheriff certainly would have 

overtaken his victim. 

As a result of his hard work and honesty 
the’ bankers whv settled the affairs of his 
unfortunate partner, gave Fred Kammiller 
concessions not usually allowed.- For two 
years he worked with his Guernseys in 
another state and seven years ago returned 
to Iowa. Now his herd numbers forty-one 
head, all but two of which were rai 


Field Force Pump Co Co., Dept. S., Elmira, N. Y. 





[ag ge cend this Bane Reser for 99 dave free trial. 7) ab ml 
using, send $1.85 or return razor. 
JONES MFG. 0O., 925 N. Lawler Ave.. Dent. (220 CHICAGO 
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stand- 
Days Free 


~ | that will always play 


from the original seven. His special pride 
is a fine old matron, Daisy du Bas Bour- 
whose fifteenth birthday was 
passed late in July. She has presented 
him with fifteen calves including two 


Free Catalog * in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm ret or ee 
also 


any running 


Risks 


Electric Whee! Co. 


| pairs of twins. 
50 Elm St..Quioey Jit, 


Besides the herd, Kammiller has a well- 
equipped farm close. to a growing city 
a premium for all 








This issue is full of suggestions which will be 
: : : : greatly t advant in buy new 
the milk his cows will produce. He is not pom ot a ney fom, — 
interested, however, in charging the con-| Our guarantee is your protection against 
When feed prices unscrupulous or fraudulent advertisemen s. 
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permit, he lowers his price. “Most of my 
milk is used for children, many of whose 
parents are poor folks,” says Kammiller, 
“and when folks tell me how my milk 
saved their baby’s life or how it made a 
sickly, puny child robust and happy, I 
am satisfied.’’* All milk is bottled at the 
farm and delivered to a butcher shop 
which does the retailing for two and one- 
half cents a quart. 

Several years ago contagious abortion 
was brought in by a careless veterinarian 
who failed to sterilize his instruments 
after treating animals suffering from the 
disease. For two years the disease ran 
thru the herd and was then stamped out 
by the use of very strict sanitary measures. 

Kammiller also has much con- 
fidence in mineral feeds to build up the 
resistance of cows to disease. 

Calf scours of the ordinary kind caused 
from overfeeding are cu by the use 
of hen’s eggs. As soon as a calf starts to 
scour all feed is taken away for twelve to 
twenty-four hours and from one to six 
eggs, shell and all, are broken in the calf’s 
mouth. For stubborn cases the treatment 
is repeated. 

Another advantage 6f milk cows on a 
farm is demonstrated in the productive- 
ness of the pastures and fields. Kammiller 
says his manure spreader was one of the 
best investments he ever made and he 
keeps it busy. The farm is very rolli 
and the soil is yellow clay yet the pastures 
carry a large number of cattle without 
injury and there are no ditches. A seven- 
acre corn field which has raised corn con- 
tinuously for a number of years fills a 
seventy-ton silo and there is some fodder 
left over to shred. When the silo was 
first built, this same field filled it only 
about two-thirds full. Manure is the 
reason. : 

Pastures Are Reseeded 

Pastures that are too steep to plant to 
regular crops are re-seeded in the fall 
by — rye and a mixture of tame 
grasses. In the spring the rye is allowed 
to make a good start before it is pastured. 
Regular applications of manure go on the 
pastures as well as the fields. Su grass 
is used to help out the pastures during the 
dry season. Silage feeding is commenced 
early in August. 

Grain is fed the cows in the summer as 
well as in winter. Feeds used are glute 
oilmeal, cottonseed meal, bran and -_ 
corn and oats. During the winter, feeding 
is done at the rate of one pound of grain 
for each three of milk produced. 

Young breeding stock has been shipped 
to a large number of states. While the 
prices charged are not high, Kammiller is 
satisfied because he says his customers 
always come back for more. In this way 


his surplus is always taken without any| 


large amount of sales expense. 


Fred Kammiller not only keeps his} ° : 


cows and farm in first class condition but 
finds time to belong to the city Rotary 
club of which he is a directer and is also 
chairman of the agricultural committee. 
He has been president of the Independent 
Milk Producers’ Association since it was 
organized. His enthusiasm is shared by 
his son and his wife who is also a breeder 
of livestock. Her venture with Airedale 
dogs has proved highly successful. Pup- 
pies have been shipped to many states, 
some as far away as Texas. he flock 
of purebred white leghorn hens belongs 
to the son. 

All this has been accomplished by a 
man always in delicate health. In answer 
to the question: “Does the farm pay?” 
Kammiller dug up indisputable proof in 
the form of government income tax re- 
ports. The Sesinnian took nerve and 
hard work without stint but where is a 
worthwhile job which does not? 





What are Mr. Kammiller’s su ions 
worth to you? Some of our ers will 
get enough out of them to pay for this 
year’s subscription to Successful Farming. 
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ora Merry Christmas | 
anda Safe New Year 




































IVE him a set of WEED 
Chains—the gift which 
completely expresses the 
spirit of istmas — g 
will to men and peace on 
earth that comes from 
SECURITY! 


When roads are slippery 
he will smile in gratitude as he 
snaps the Weed Chains securely 
on by pressing the new Lever 
Locking Connecting Hooks. 


He will appreciate your tribute 
to him as a careful, intelligent 
driver who puts on Weed Chains 
whenever they are needed to 
make motoring safe for himself, 
his family and all those who use 
the streets and highways. 


The name WEED is 
stamped on the cross chain 
hooks and Lever Locking 
Connecting Hooks of Weed 
and Weed De Luxe Chains. 
! It stands for Safety and 
4 Economy. 





~ g ° © 
© im. American ChainCo., Inc. 
a BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York 
- Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Chains for All Purposes 














CONDITION DRY COWS 
“Cows that have been milked until 
they are below normal in flesh can be most 
quickly and economically conditioned on 
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corn,” says G. A. Williams of Indiana. A 
mixture of six pounds ground corn, two | 
pounds ground oats or bran, and one 
pound of oilmeal is a mixture he recom- 
mends. As soon as the desired condition | 
has been obtained, replace the corn with | 
bran and ground oats. At least ten days} 
before freshening feed equal parts of bran | 
and aats with possibly one pound of oil- | 
meal a day at greatly reduce the quan- 
tity. 

For several days before and after calv- 
ing there is no feed so good as bran mashes 
because of their cooling and laxative prop- 
erties. If constipation develops, give a 
quart of raw linseed oil or one pound of 
epsom salts. Clover, alfalfa or soybean 
hay may be allowed with possibly a 
limited amount of silage. Many cases of 
milk fever can be avoided by care at this | 
time. 

After calving, supply plenty of water 
but increase the grain ration very slowly. 
Corn and oats must be sparingly used | 
until about the fifth day when the regular 
ration of four pounds of corn, two pounds 
of oats and one pound of oilmeal at the 
rate of four to five pounds a day may be 
used. Increases should be made at the 
rate of one pound every third or fourth 
day until maximum production has been 

sached. When a cow no longer responds 
to increased feed, drop back slightly when 
it will be noted that she will increase still 
further in production. Full feeding had 
best be deferred until four to six weeks 
after freshening. 

Mr. Williams calls attention to the 
fact that at the time of calving, certain 
substances called harmones are liberated 
into the cow’s blood stream which stimu- 
late milk production. These harmones, 
he says, become exhausted as the lactation 
period advances or if the cow is in poor 


flesh. 


THEY BOUGHT FEED EARLY 


A penny saved is a penny earned, 
think members of the Vashington- La 
Crosse cow testing association m Wis- 
consin. That is why they will tell you that 
their tester, E. L. Marking, earned $900 
for them on their feed supply alone this 
year. 

Along about July Ist Marking got busy 
on feed orders with the result that three 
carloads of oilmeal and six carloads of 
bran and middlings were ordered. The 
bran in the farmer’s bin cost him $23.50 
and the oilmeal $44.50. The majority of 
the association members wanted more feed 
when it came than they ordered, reports 
Marking. 


COOPERATION BY COMMODITY 
Continued from page 17 

reverse the process, that is all. They are 
in a wild scramble to sell, and the price 
goes down, down. ‘The landlords put the 
screws to us good and proper,” they will 
say. ‘‘When you farmers get organized 
how are we going to eat?” 

That is important. Not, where are we 
going to live, but how are we going to eat? 
Here’s how. The producers organize on a 
commodity basis. Let us take the semi- 
perishable potato, as an example. It is 
one thing that consumers think they can- 
not get a substitute for, thus they pay 
outrageous prices when the potato is 
scarce or the supply cornered. There are 
only a few white potato districts of impor- 
tance, tho everybody with a patch of 
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Send us a dime to pay pack- 
ing and mailing costs and we 
will mail you a quarter-pint 
can of Black Effecto Auto 
‘Then you can see 
for yourself just how it works 
out on your own car. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax 
or polish, but the genuine, 
original auto enamel, which 
brushes out freely and flows 
Effecto is made in eight colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, Maroon, Gray, 
Yellow and Cream; also Finishing (clear varnish ) and Top & Seat Dressing. 

Free Color Card and Names of Dealers will be Sent You on Request. 


165 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 111 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


beautiful, deep, 


Use Effecto 
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farm implements, 
baby carriages, porch furniture 
and articles where extra dura- 
bility and luster are wanted. 
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Effecto Auto Enamel F oa 
See How it Works on Your Own Car 


like cream, without brush 
marks and laps, 


leaving a 
lustrous pro- 


tective coating that lasts longer 
than the finish most manufac- 
turers put on new cars. 


on tractors, 
bicycles, 











“*T set out to build 
a farm engine 
that would have 
every feature the 
farmee wanted 
and none he did- 
n't want. It has 
now been on the 
market six years. 
Thousands of sat- 
isfied users tell 
me I've succeed- 
ed. I'm proud to 
have this engine 
bear my name.” 


~A. Y. Edwards 











FARM 
ENGIN 





ground raises a few potatoes. They can 


EDWARDS 


‘EngineDoes theWorky 


Read the Amazing Facts About 
This Wonderful Farm Engine — 


The regular power jobs 
on your farm probably 
vary from about 1% to 4 
H. P. Yet there's no 

to have two or more 
engines for these jobs. 
Today you can get six 
77 inone. You can 

an engine that will }, 
Sliver 134 H. P. for the ; 
little jobs, 6 H. P. for the 
heavy work, or any de- Aayone 
sired power in between. 
You can change power as 
you change ay 
power instant! 


There is no other farm ing 
wards. 


engine like the Ed 

It pumps, 
washes, 
churns, 


separates, 
milks, 
runs an 
88-inch 
geaee. 
O-inch 
wood- 


E 











saw sheller, small 

concrete mixer, spray 
etc., nw B sons every rig. 
easily heaply. Noot 
engine con do this. It is 
easy to move and can be set 
anywhere and put to work 
ae) Soenies down. 





Smooth reaniag. “No vi- 
ration. Safe—no crank- 
ing. Safety fly-wheel and 
al — Parts enclosed. 
can operate it. 
What Users Say 
Fred Dunderi, Byes 
cona, Minn., says: 
tainly s : my Edwards 
Engine. Runs an 8-inch 
burr mill full capacity. 
Has pienty of power and 
m some. It certainly 
works fine. I like its are: 
its light weight, it * so. 
easy to move from job to 
job. Best and ten- 
gine I a ever seen or 
used wouldn't part 
with r.- at any if 
I couldn't get another one 
and I wouldn't go back to 
Tt  — 4 
o use asa t. 
The Edwards does al fi 
company for t it. 


was over my Ed- 


Sod changed It elf 
from 1 to 6 H. P. 


ra 


so this would be the very 
engine he wants.” 

A.C. Lukehart, Da 
Pe. cay says: “Well eli pleased 


my 
would not Eavarde it for — 
giner kind of e that 


company 
has been fair and square 
deal with.” ~ 


Icer- to 


Free Trial Offer 


Now—I know I am 
ss some extraordi- 
nary claims for my engine. 

want to prove to 


on the pon be- 

low and I'll send you com- 
nformation about 
Edwards, rwith 
my straightforward, un- 





“One of my neighbors in 
looking 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


EDWAR 
49 Man se , Springfield, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation, send me complete 


Geserintion of your 
ree trial = 
Name 


also details of yous 
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tells how farmers without ex- 
perience make as high as $35 a 
day sawing their own and their} 
neighbors’ wood lot timber with an 
American Portable Saw Mill. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main Street Hackettstown, N.J. 
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TANNING, SAVE *400 


fining and save $0.00 20 Coote ox Bobes. | 
a Black Kersey Cloth $8.00 
it ae svalus ‘Bidd TK, cute os: | 





you in every issue more 


be shipped long distances. They can be 
held in storage. They have other uses 
besides as a food. 

The potato growers of a dozen states 
organize a national potato growers’ ex- 
change. Each state has its own organiza- 
tion and the potato counties have theirs. 
Nothing is done until at least fifty percent 
of the producers in a county and a state 
have signed a legal tight contract to mar- 
ket only thru the association for five years. 
This assures a profitable bulk to handle, 
and a sufficient control of the product to 
warrant success. 

The growers and townsmen then or- 
)ganize a warehousing corporation in each 
potato county which 1s legally bound to the 

roducers’ association. This corporation 

uys or builds sufficient warehouses to 
hold the crop of its members until called 
for. The business men are interested 
because greater prosperity to the growers 
means greater spending in the town. It is 
so arranged that only the producers have 
a vote, but the townsmen who invest in 
warehouse stock hold preferred stock 
which is retired in five years; then the 
warehouses belong to the , Growers. A 
percentage of the growers’ income from 


-| sales is used to take up this outside pre- 
ferred stock. 


The county associations of producers 
bind themselves to sell only thru the as- 
sociation exchange or pool. The ware- 
house corporation binds itself to receive, 
grade, store and handle the potatoes of the 
members. It does not sell. The state and 
national exchanges handle the selling end 
of the business by expert potato men. 
What is the result? 

Produce Uniform Stuff 

The pores, produce a uniform kind of 
potato suited to that section. They 
give the crop the best of care and thus get 
@ more uniform a a These potatoes 
go to the warehouse to so that 
culls need not be handled. Tons and tons 
of useless a are thus prevented from 
shipment. arehouse grades and 
bins according to varieties. They are 
kept at right temperature for storage. 
They are held until the central exchange 
calls for a certain amount. The potatoes 
in storage are security for certain ad- 
vancements made to the growers if so 
desired. But the whole crop the nation 
over is pooled. wers share alike 
and returns are finally made when the 
season closes. 

There is no control of prices by with- 
holding potatoes from market. Any buyer 
can get all he wants at any time at pre- 
vailing market prices. All that happens 
is that the flood of potatoes dug in the fall 
goes into sto until needed. There is 
a lessened visible supply because tens of 
thousands of bushels of cull potatoes have 
been kept at home. There is a steady flow 
of potatoes to market to meet the demand, 
none in excess of the demand. The con- 
sumers get better potatoes and at a more 
uniform price. They know that there will 
be no potatoes left to freeze in the ground 
to enhance the market as is often the case 
— wholesalers buy potatoes in the 

This is commodity cooperation. This 
stood. It applies to roduct. Wheth- 
er it can work as well Ls non-perishable 
products such as grain, especially products 
that enter world competition, remains to 
be seen. But if the farmers organize along 
the lines of perishable and semi-perishable 
products and those of more or less eo 
area of production there is 
to believe that the producers wi benefit 
and the consumers pay no higher price. 
The law of supply and demand cannot be 
set aside by t cooperative organiza- 
tions. 


Successful Farming is trying to give 
than you pay 
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Mason City, 
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for a year’s subscription. 
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A {ene b TWO Blankete—at 

the price arent T Yes—TWO fine pad as 

Bera oe its oe 81.8 pl 
ion Ba argain “ut an 

They're gray color, with neav eight-inch | combina- 

tion color stripe. Attractive in SORTS. Excel- 


all aroun wear and service teed. Send 
ere. The supply is limited, so don’t 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t send a ~~. in advance. Just your order 
letter or e'll send at once by 
—~ io OVAL. Pay postman only $1.99 an 
tage. If you don’t say it’s the bi 
best blanket you ever saw, we will 
wy back at epee. ORDER | NO. 1804. 
sure to send quick, for there be no more 
= our price after our present ~pon is sold. 


GORDON BATES Co., 1280, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Don’t Take a 


Chance With FURS 


Send us your Your furs mean real dollars togou. 
and address. Why sell py to — — who 


our ae aan — 
tins, Shipping se tusk to wet _ 
Tags ag 4 4 fifty — "Ask the 


soe tenes, Gotha Wine i 
right now. Thie ship 
means real dollars 


to you, so don't 
-putitof. Write 
today. 


Charles S. S. Porter, Inc. 


122 West 27thStreet New York 


WE TAN 
Wear Fur Clothing 


Made From Your Own Furs and Hides 
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We have investigated the seepencines of 
every ertising in is issue we 
are glad to recommend them to you. Read 
what they have to say. They will prove to be 
| emmy na as well from a point of general in- 
mation as to where to buy the best mer- 

at the lowest possible 
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They Pay Well For Good Care 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


OR years a well- 
kept poultry flock 
has paid in dollars 

and cents, all the wise- 
acre gentry and cracker- 
box philosophers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
A statistician who is gen- 
erally accepted as reliable 
makes the statement, and 
says he is prepared to 
back it up, that during 
the last forty years there 
has been only one year 
when poultry generally 
has not brought the cost 
of production. 

Yet some folks are get- 
ting gray hairs worrying 
lest there be a jam in the 
egg and poultry market 
in the near future; while 
we have been told to ex- 

t this every one of the 

st three years, winter 
eggs during 1922 and '23 
have been about as high 
as during any previous 
winter, and early hatched 
broilers brought their 
usual good prices. More- 
over, during the months 
of October and November 
which generally see the 
bulk of the surplus from the poultry yards going to market, 
prices were no more depressed than usual at that season of the 
year. 

We may take it for granted that there is more purebred 
poultry in the country than there has been for some years. We 
say “‘purebred’’ because a flock of pure breeding attracts atten- 
tion while the mongrel flock by its very variety of colors nts 
into the natural surroundings, hence goes unnoticed. Purebred 
flocks are multiplied so there seems to be more poultry on the 
farms. 

The factors which statistics do not and cannot cover are 
the increase in urban population, the flexibility of the demand 
as soon as the retail price shows a little reduction and the in- 
creasing prevalence of poultry diseases which are astonishingly 
efficient in reducing the poultry surplus on many farms. 

Mrs. Lewis White, a northern Indiana farm woman, is now 
on her third year keeping an accurate record of the receipts 
and expenditures in connection with her poultry flock. It may 
be said in this connection that the Whites live on an ordinary 
sized farm, they enjoy no unusual marketing conditions nor 
advantageous 
feed supply other 
than the farm, 


“The end of a perfect day.”” Mr. and Mrs. White recording the day’s production 


ment and good feeding. Unlike some figures that have been 
quoted, there is no attempt to make the return large; quite the 
contrary, we would rather make the expenses large but the 
records were kept in a determined effort to find the answer to 
the question: “Does our farm flock pay?” 

To most people, the only expense that should be deducted 
from the gross flock returns is the cost of feed but in this case 
feed cost was but two-thirds of the total expenses. Included 
also, because they are legitimate and must be reckoned in the 
long run, was such items as interest on the investment, de- 
preciation on equipment and loss on inventory of stock. Interest 
on the investment was taken at six percent, this being an 
average be- 
tween the man 
who loans 
money and the 
man who bor- 
rows it. 

If a man 
builds a hen- 
house, he must 
either put 
money al- 
ready saved 
into it or he 
must borrow 
money. Most 
folks cannot 
loan money at 
six percent, 
nor can they 
borrow any at 


that figure so 
this will strike 


general conditions. Likewise, many farm accounts do not 
reckon depreciation but this account takes it at ten percent. 
This looks high, we grant, but practically it works about 
like this. For ten years the new henhouse will give service 
without any repairs and if we charge off ten percent each year it 
will be paid-for at the end of ten years. Will the use of it be 
free after ten years? Not at all. By that time the house will 
need repairs and replacements and these will run close to ten 
percent of the purchase price each year unless Ley a 9 we 
well built. True, some houses can be pointed out have 
needed no repairs in twenty years but no owner has any assur- 
ance that his house will prove to be such an exception. ; 
The Whites attribute much of their success with their 
poultry to the fact that they have good equipment, not par- 
ticularly high-priced but with asis ean upon saving 
labor rather than ing an appearance. > 
‘Equipment isn’t all of it, by any means,” said Mrs. White, 
“but serviceable equipment will save hens, feed and time. We 
found incubators apparently high-priced but we also found 
that chicks hatched with hens were higher priced than chicks 
hatched with the 
incubators and 
cost per chick is 








yet this flock 
which averaged 
454 hens for the 
year ending No- 
vember 1, 1922 
— a tota 

bor income of 
$968.35. The av- 
erage price re- 
ceived for eggs 
was 29.4 cents 
per dozen. This 
figures out a labor 
income of $2.13 
per hen or, basing 
the returns on the 
hours of labor in- 
vested, it means 
a return of $1.97 
for each hour of 
labor spent on the flock. Tho the returns did not come divided 
in twelve equal installments, this works out $80.70 per month. 
Certainly not a bad monthly pay check for being general 
manager of the flock, since being on the flock payroll did not 
deter the mistress from doing her other work. We might add 
that time spent on poultry has been so profitable that Mr. 


White finds he can afford to spend some time doing the harder. 


work connected with the flock and his time has been counted 
in on the hours of labor. 

Che figures that have been quoted above represent net money 
ind are the premiums paid for good equipment, good manage- 


Good housing is essential for high egg production 


i o benpdame 
Ing to keep down. 
+ 80, ee 
that coion 
houses and ode 
er mr meg om a x 

ve. rais- 
poten SO a 
hens was more ex- 

ive altho it 
— seem } at 

time. Again 
we found that it 
costs money to 
build poultry 
houses but there's 
no money in de- 
sacs pullets 
or winter ro- 
duction a then 
not having any house that will promote that egg production 
after they are put into it.” 

In rambling around over the White farm one finds many 
arrangements that make money by saving time and feed, and 
that make the hens do much of their own work. 

In the hen house itself, big self-feeders that need filling only 
once in two weeks cut down the labor requirement of the fleck 
because a man can fi!) one big self-feeder more quickly than he 
can fill four or five smaii ~nes and it is almost as much bother 
to mix up 260 pounds of mash e< to mix up a thousand pounds. 
In the new hen house which was (Cntinued on page 78 
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How to Know Quality That 
You Can’t See 





There are lots of points of workmanship 
and quality about an Arctic that do not 
show but which mean much in wear, fit 
and appearance. 









The Red Ball is your sure guide in 
buying Arctics and every member of your 
family should have a pair for warmth and 
protection. 









You know when you see this mark on 
any kind of Rubber or Woolen Footwear 
that you are going to get a full measure 
of satisfaction and More Days Wear. 









- We make nothing but footwear —and we know how 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 



























TIME TO CASH IN ON HIGH EGGS 


reach their peak in 
price about December. Many flocks that 
ordinarily rest during this h season 
could be producing profitably if fed a good 
laying ration. Pullets should be in full 
uction about this time. Even'a few 
~priced December eggs will go a long 

way toward paying the cost of raising a 
pullet 

“Without a good laying mash, even 
good pullets will not lay this month,” 
says G. 8. Vickers of Ohio. He recom- 
mends either of the following mashes: 

Number 1. One hundred pounds each 
of bran, middlings, ground oats, cornmeal 
‘and meat scraps or tankage. 

Number 2. One hundred poun-s each 
of bran, middlings and meatscraps. 

Number 3. Two hundred pounds each 
of ground wheat and cornmeal and one 
hundred pounds of meatscraps or tanka 

Avoid light oats and, if necessary, 
their place with cornme: al or ground wheat. 


Eggs generally 


Milk will help greatly to brmg birds into! 


production. It is worth from twenty-| 
eight to thrity-five cents a hundred as an | 
animal protein for hens. 


WHY “CONFINE | HENS? 


If you want winter eggs, the hens 
should not be allowed to run outdoors 
at all. They will do much better con-| 


fined in the house 
would out under the old binder or sitting 
in the same stall at the barn all day. 

The main reason for keeping hens in 
the house is to force them to eat what is 
necessary to make them lay out of season. 
They must have a good, well-balanced | 
dry mash in hoppers so they may eat at 
any time. This dry mash must be eaten 
slowly so the hens have to spend a good 
deal of time at the hoppers to get their | 
fill. They must also have a grain ration 
and greens of some kind. 

There are a number of grain rations 
that can be used, in fact most any grain 
that the hens like and is generally grown 
on the farm is all right. It can be bal- 


anced by the addition of other grains in | 


I prefer a grain ration of 


the dry mash. 
whole oats, and wheat. 


cracked corn, 


Kafir is fine in the mixture and kafir and 


oats alone make a good grain ration. 

One of the most umportant things in the 
winter care of hens is a good litter of 
straw or some litter material on the floor. 
This litter should be six or eight inches 
deep and all the grain must be scattered 
in it so the hens will have to scratch and 
work for their feed. The heaviest feed of 
grain should be given at night, so all the 
hens will go to roost with their crops full. 

Many poultry houses are arranged so 
the droppings fall in the litter on the 
floor. This can be remedied by installing 
a dropping board under the roosts. The 
roosts can be placed across the back of the 
house on a level with each other and the 
platform for the dropping board built 
under them. Then the droppings can be 
cleaned out every day or two and the 
litter on the floor will not have to be 
changed so often. 

The green feed can be supplied either 


by sprouting oats or by using beets or 
cabbage that have been stored for the 
purpose. The best method of feeding, I 
find, is to give the hens a light grain feed 
in the early morning. This can be scat- 
tered the night before #f desired. The 
green feed is put out at noon and the heavy 
feed of grain in the evening before the 
hens go to roost.—G. R.. Mo. 

An intelligent judge can do more good 
for agriculture at a fair than three air- 
planes and half a dozen “hot dog”’ stands. 


all the time than they | 
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and NOW as great an advance as the watch 


a salt that is Quick dissolving! 























.—— Salt isCube shape Farmers Sait. Being of a soft, flaky texture 
hard and comparatively non- i lettantiy Geasives and eventy peastraten, 
a A Ly bag is as as a 100-pound 
porous, slow to dissolve—slow in penetra- bag ordinary salt linenized bag 
tion. Sg bo so-called flake salts look like toweling. Send for booklet, 
| crystals of on but hard, also slow Fey S ing and Making on the 
to dissolve and low penetrative value. arm. 
The third salt is a soft, porous flake—not THE COLONIAL 3 die tanta a: 0. 
unlike a snowflake. This is Colonial Special a * 
COLONIAL ranezs SALT 
Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats yt Sait jor cattle va pie Se It is pure, evaporated 


Sali— never causes sore tongues or sore mouths 


















[Has doubte GOES TO THE SPOT = 


~~ 1 Fee, 
automatic r thermometer so 
chicks canpet break it when 


@f eced stores, or 
GEO. H. LEE CO. 


$9-5° for 1 55Eg incubenee 


California Red wood —— walls. 
Copper Hot Water Tank. Self regulation 
automatic ventilator. Deep nursery. Tested 
Thermometer. Egg Tester. Everything com- 
aye up—quaranteed. With 155 Chick 

ot Water Brooder only $14.25. Order direct. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 85, RACINE, WIS. 


WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES 
and give Ford auto for men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-5. Parsons, Kan. 


Our Advertisements Are Guaranteed 








Omaha, Nebr. 











Most Profitable chickens, 


G4 BREEDS «. ducks, acm, turhere one poses. 


eggs and Eubaaes at low prices. Amert- | 
ca’s great poultry farm. 


Peeled. ace ads 


68 BREEDS 


| 10,000 prises. Large cntalog.5Se. A. A. 

















purebred chickens,ducks.geese, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby chicks. 
Prices low —— 8 finest poultry. 
ZIEMER, Austin, Hiae. 





























Poultry Expert Tells 
How To Make Hens Lay 


Getting More Eggs From the Flock 
Will Solve a Financial Problem 
For Many Housewives—An 
Egg a Day Per Hen 
Possible. 








The director of an agricultural experi- 
ment station is responsible for the state- 
ment that it may be possible to breed 
chickens which will lay an egg a day, every 
day in the year. And 
R. A. Lynn, whose 
advice has been fol- 
—— thousands 

oultry raisers 
eit ” sarikiag suc- ¢ 
eess, says, “I be- 
lieve that any poul- 
try raiser can at’ 
least double and® 
and probably in- 
crease his poultry 
profits five times, f ro 
simply by getting see 
more eggs in the Healthg, Vigorous Hens 
winter when prices Should Lay 260 to 300 
are high.” Eogs a Year. 


Mr. Lynn who has given years of study | 





to the subject further states, “T am con- | 


vineed that hens loaf in the winter and 
after the moult because certain elements 
are missing in the feed which are needed 
to keep the generative organs in a healthy 
laying condition? Furthermore I demon- 
strated that these missing elements could 
be easily supplied by adding certain 
mineral elements to the — water, 
thus insuring a plentiful supply of egg. at 
highest prices.’ 

Thousands of poultry raisers praise the work that 
Mr. Lynn is doing, and letters pour in on him every 
day. For instance, T. E. Asher of Naylor, Mo., 
writes, “Before using Mr Lynn's secret L was get- 
ting only one egg a day, the next week I got 
194 eggs. 

Mr. Lynn is glad to help any poultry raiser and 
will send full instructions re; ing hissystem and 
two regular $1 packages of his wonderful mineral 
compound on free trial to any ete of this paper 
who will write him. If after trying the system 10 
days your flock is not healthier in way, and 
laying many times as many eggs, it will not cost 
youacent. Don't send any —~, i. just your 
name to R. A. Lynn, 117 Gateway Station, Kansas 
City, Mo., and pay the tman onls $1 when he 
delivers the two $1 packages. You can sell one 
package with instructions to a friend and thus get 
your own free. Not only that, if you say so, and 

returned. 


ve u are the judge, your monty y 
his offer is fully guaranteed. R. A. Lynn, 117 


Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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See Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 
MONTHS’ 3S ots. 
1 Yr.75e 2 YEARS $1 5 yrs. s2 
a pot 100 Ona, 
ul 


prodoction house and — ; ho : 
eres az te beta end rene poultry sucsesste - 
Acnerican Poultry Journal, 13-523 Plymouth Ct., Chic Chicags 


We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you ss being worthy 
of your confidence and patronage at all times 











SUGCESSFUL FARMING 
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FEEDING TROUGH FOR HENS 


In order to place the feed up out of 
the way of flymg straw and dirt, Guy 
Stoddard, Buchanan county, Iowa, built 
the trough shown here. 

It is simply made and the material can 





be picked up around any farm. No plans 
or specifications are necessary. 
point to keep in mind is so to build that | 
the hens cannot soil the feed. 

The lower trough is filled with ground | 
oats or mash and the upper one with but- | 
termilk or skimmilk. A board on each 
side about eighteen inches from the ground | 
furnishes a place for the hens to stand. | 
Arrange the troughs at such a height that 
they may be easily reached. The top one 
should be low enough to prevent hens 
|from getting into the mash trough with 
| their feet. A bar, hung on pivots at both 
ends, is placed above the buttermilk 
trough to keep the hens out. The one 
shown above does not turn quite easily 
enough to upset the hen walking on it. 
| As soon as the hens are housed for 





| winter the feeders are moved inside. 


SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK 


In a recent expériment a pound of semi- 
solid buttermilk was found to be worth 
five pounds of sour skimmilk when fed 
for egg production. One poultry keeper 
has figured that he can afford to pay 
seven cents per gallon for sour skimmi 
when the semi-solid buttermilk costs him 
four cents per pound. 

Poultrymen who use semi-solid butter- 
milk generally find that it is useful in keep- 
ing the flock healthy and that it is a fine 
feed for the rapid development of growing 
stock. It can be purchased either in cans 
holding a gallon or in barrels that hold 
500 pounds and the price depends upon 
the quantity ordered and shipping distance. 
This semi-solid buttermilk is the pure 
buttermilk from large creameries which 
is pasteurized and then condensed so that 

each pound of the material which results 
has a high feeding value. 

I like the semi-solid buttermilk for 
young stock better than sour skimmilk 
as the condensed product is very nourish- 

and the young birds do not have to 
at up on a large quantity of liquid in 
order to obtain a lot of ag to 
stimulate growth.—R. G. K., Mich. 





ALFALFA AND MILK IN POULTRY 
; RATION 


Circumstances which make it impossible 
to provide our chich ens with sprouted oats 
or other green food make us wonder if 
there is no satisfactory substitute. I can 
get skimmilk at » loeul creamery. Can it 
ey the pla. of meatscrap?—R. J. R., 
D 

The milk will take the place of meat- 
scrap to all practical purposes if provided 
at the rate of about - ten gallons daily to 
each hundred birds. If other green feed 
cannot be supplied mix twenty-five per- | 
cent by weight of alfalfa meal with the 
dry mash, or you ean do as one poultry- 
man of our acquaintance: He always 
steamed five pounds of alfalfa meal dai iy 
for each hundred to two hundred fowls 
mixing with an equal quantity of bran and 
feeding warm at-noon. This is consider- 
able work and impossible in many cases. 


See Se gol Se 
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Easy Way to Fic 
ertiteg mates! 









Eggs and poultry pay big mon- 
ey now. Last year farmers made 
over billion dollars! Get your 
share! Don't gamble with W heat 
Pit and Wall Street. Eggs and 
poultry are sure money-mak- 
ers. You can easily make $1000 
to $3000 per year clear pro- 
fit o2 a 300-hen flock. ay ead 
F cg and Poultry Record shows 
the dollars every hen puts in 
your pocket! 


My New Kind 
of Hatcher 


My new Radio 
makes bigger 


oo. Has 16 w pe! 
improvements. erful pate to 
operate. Saves time, 


wis 
3 utes a day for ev: ™ a 
ines eras | 









round like hen’snest, no 
Sermers. owerful center 
over- 


20 d pie radi 


heat, ry PF — 


ee tee "s fe ; 


MAKE MORE MOREY 
from cage when Pou know 
~~} — . 


Sent r this agesiae for more facts. 


BOTH FREE Seo ass 
and Poultry Record u how 
Soles cerebro aah es ee 


Radio Round Ineubator Co., 

212 Bay Street, Wayne, Neb. 

Please send me your Big Book about the New 
Radio Round Incubator. Also your Free 

and Poultry Record. 





FROMG... c-cocecccece cocces cee teveceyeomeeb cies 
























































Semi-Solid 


Buttermilk 





Hustles hens back to health and 
laying after epidemics of roup, 
chicken pox, or cholera, rids hens 
of worms. Unequalled as an egg 
producer for pullets and hens. 
Feed undiluted in trough or 
spread on a board or wall. 


Semi-Solid is pasteurized con- 
densed buttermilk. Has greater 
medicinal and food value than 
liquid or dried buttermilk because 
the patented process gives Semi- 

id the greatest lactic acid con- 
tent of any form of buttermilk. 


Easy to Feed 


Best results are obtained by feed- 
ing Semi-Solid Buttermilk just as 
it comes in the package. No other 
animal protein is required when 
laying hens are fed Semi-Solid at 
rate of 5 lbs. for every 100 head. 
Containers vary from one gallon 
cans to 500 lbs. barrels. 

It your dealer does not carry Semi -Solid, 


write us direct. 30 factories assure low 
freight cost and prompt shipment. 


Feeding Secrets Free 


Send for “The Story of 
Semi-Solid™ which contains 
information every poultry- 
man ould have. It is 
Free. Write for it today. 


Consolidated Products Co. 
Room 8655 




















de warm drinking water for your fowls 
all winter. Laying hens need plenty of water and 
they won't drink enough of it if it is too cold. 


COLUMBUS 
Freezeless Fountains 


'y “sulated on 







the vecsees 

Keep arm water ‘arm in winter, 
and cold water cool in the summer. No 
fires, no lamps, no work, no worry. 
Bear to fill—easy toclean—taste elife- 
time. Users say increased egg produc- 
tion pave Laps their Columbus Freeze- 
emany times over. Made in 
@—one to five-gallon capacity. 

Write for descriptive circular showing 





























t= detail the way tt wor It's Free. 
Security Mfg. & Contracting Co. 
Dept. 3, Burlington, 2. 











ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


Guaranteed To Increase Egg Yield 
Portable 300 Candle Power Light 


kes brighter, whiter,more brilliant light 
than electricity.Storm,sieet and snow proof. 
Easy to carry, bang up or place anywhere, 
Automatic tip cleaner preve ntsclogging of 
carbon or dust from fowls’ scratching. 
Generator Guaranteed 10 years. 
MANTLES } that don’t crack or falloff. Send I6< 


or sample wood fibre mantle guaran- 













teed to be oo than any other mantie made. 
i al) makes gasoline lamps and lanterns. State 
whether | or 2 mantle fixture. 
Gasoline lamps. lanterns, flat irons and 
kerosene off burners. Write for free 
circular Agents wanted. 


PIEPGRAS LIGHT COMPANY, 764 Powers Bldg.. Tinley Park, IIL 







your profits. You can bulld them your- 


1 ians free. Send today (coin or stamps) 


To face vapor-bath sprouts 
their diastase, grape sugar, and vita- 
tinee thet bri v8 the to § bu best to 7 
z 


B CLose-10- wai Grain Sprouter 


. Free circular on “‘Sprouted Oats 
mst * Ask for. catalog on lncubaturs, 
jens, Feed q 
w Frost 


‘ oe nS Naru RE CO 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





MAKING HENS COMFORTABLE 


When the rough days of autumn and 


winter arrive, the hens begin to hunt 
about for comfort and protection from 
winter winds and snow. If the poultry 
house is cold, dark, and uninviting, it 1s 
very unprofitable to the owner. It not 
only shortens up the winter egg supply, 
but next spring the hens go to week with 
a handicap because they have been poorly 
wintered. 

If we give the hens one-half the atten- 
tion that we do our other stock they start 
making things count. Our poultry house 
is built for economy and comfort for the 


hens. We are strong believers in the 
scratching ees, making the hen 
work a lot. To do this we have all the 


floor space in the ne arranged for 
bad days for that is when they must work 
inside. We-put up a gunny sack curtain 
in front of the perches, which serves for 
two purposes. It keeps the hens warm 
when on the perches at night, and keeps 
them off the perches in the daytime. 
Then we partition off the inside with 
this cheap burlap which breaks sible 
drafts, and also divides the flock in their 
work for the day. We also open the win- 
dows, and drop down a burlap curtain on 
bad di uys to keep out cold air, storms and 
beating winds. This burlap is almost in- 
dispensable in our poultry equipment, and 
we usefmuch of it. Our front curtain to 
the main building is made from it, tacked 




















Practical, modern poultry houses for 
young stock and layers will increase 


self at small cost from Plans wefurnish, 
} md 25c for 5 months’ subscription to 
Foultry Success, the practical poul- 
i y magazine and we'll mail you the 


Poultry Success, Box D, Springfield, 0. 










upon frames so it can be raised or ‘lowered 
as needed. 

On snowy, rough days the hens work 
‘happily away, more contented than if 
outside. It has alw ays been our custom to 
set up a windbreak of gornstalks against 
the lee sides of the fences on the west 
and north of the houses, and it is wonder- 
ful how the hens will take refuge behind 
this fodder barrage many winter days 
when the snow is off.—G. W. B., Ohio. 


HIGH WAGES FROM THE HENS 
Continued from page 74 


built, after the B-112 plan put out by 
Purdue university during the summer, a 
ten-foot feed room was built in one end. 
As we entered the door a tier of sacks 
labeled “Bran” and ‘‘Middlings” met 
my eye and my nose told me that tankage 
was somewhere in the immediate vi- 
cinity. 

“Sh!” said Mrs. White, “the pullets are 
very scary,” as she opened the door from 
the feed room into the hen house proper. 
We stepped inside where I noticed the 
nests hinged to the wall. No nests could 
be cheaper for the wall forms the back 
of them; two rows, one above the other 
with three nests in each row are fasten 
together and by lifting up the lower row, 
the straw falls out and the nests can be 
sprayed for mites or whitewashed with- 
out further trouble. 

Nothing was on the floor, not even a 
box of ashes or dust. The self-feeders are 
supported between the posts that support 
the center of the twenty-foot shed roof 
while the water pails are set into the 
tops of slatted stands so the hens cannot 
scratch straw into the drinking water. 

Then Mr. White explained that every- 
thing is off the floor so\the hens can have 
all the floor space for scratching purposes. 
Then these hens are exercised still more | 
by keeping ten inches of straw on the 


floor and feeding the grain under it. 
“‘Those windows under there,” he said 
“vive 


»0inting under the dropping boards, 
fight so the hens won't pile the straw up 
under there. 
under the dropping boards and every two 








axes Goo 
Eevee iaar Rote yitae fifesefiice 


In the old house it is dark | 





or three days I have to rake the straw out 
| again,” 


Suggested by an inquisitive look, 





Dec., 1923 





| You Can Raise Chickens 
With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 


INCUBATORS» BROODERs 





Many farmers are making more clear money and 
getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm 
product. Because of the nice profit and quick 


returns the poultry trade is expanding rapidly. 





Popular Sizes: ion 150, 200 and 300-Esg 


No ex- 
Big ofl tank on laage sizes, Easy to epemte, No on, 


Low Prices and Strong eiatine 
Send for Our Free Catalog 


SURE ° HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Fremont, Neb. 


Make $200 a month 
with this incubator 








ois telhere. of and fall and detailed 
Let us tell you how to start small and ry 
a small investment. Write to oes 


Buckeye Incubator Co. Dent. 965 


Everything About 
naititits Island ita 


How to Make Big — 
With Them  yerythin 
want to know about Rhode Is! 


house, aie 
saccessfully « 





eet 6 the py a 








15, Center Hall, Pa, 


Hatch 1 with Ticchicity 


a= ——— flew Radio Round _ Eisctrie 
—= atc 8a ves time. money. 
ed —H Nooil, no smoke, no wick; no 
odor, nolamp. Nothing to watch, 
Built round like hen’s nest, no 
corners. Seli-reguiating through- 
out. Write today for information, 
also FREE Egg and Poultry Reo 
an Keep figures on all-year profits Radio Round makes for 
you. Radice Reund lacubstor Co., A-212 Bay 8t. Wayne, Nebr. 


-FGUOR Mak 


ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS og fake 
$5 BF erm Hlared td en 


png tapes 2, pallets, hone, enaiee CJ C.O_D. at bargain prices. 
GEO B — Unron, GRAND RaPIps. MICH. 


POULTRY * tells "how in itp 
rs 


jctures, years of ex 
ence. 1START ou with Va ged 
incubators, Y CHICKS, etc. 
derful book mailed for my a nickel. 
Berry's Poultry Farm. Box 14 C 
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36 Hens Lay 
34 Eggs a Day 


Zero Weather, Too. Here’s How It Is 
Done. Try It On Your Flock. 


“Early in November, I started a 
Don Sung to 36 barred rocks which ha 
been laying only 3 or 4 eggs a day. The 
first month showed a big gain. Yesterday, 
Jan. 16th, with the temperature five de- 
grees above zero, I got 34 eggs from these 
same 36 hens. In the first 20 days of Jan- 
uary, I got 596 eggs, or an average of 
about 30 a day. I wouldn’t think of 
ing chickens without Don Sung.”— 
Cee Orrville, Ohio. 

Figure this: A $1 package of Don Sung 
lasts 36 hens 40 days. Two dozen extra 


Eipit eggs a day, for 40 days, is 





80 dozen. At winter prices, 
figure his profit. 

There's no reason W 
you can’t do just as w 
Accept our trial offer, as 
Mr. Casper did. Here it is: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
bens. Then watch results 
for 30 days. If it doesn't 
show you a big increase in 
eggs, 1X 1t doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good a - besides, tell us and your 
money will romptly refunded, 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole floc 
lays regularly in any season, in any 
weather, when eggs are scarce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 
= the same results, with your own flock? 

on Sung is no trouble to use. It costs 
nothing to try. All we ask is a chance to 
rove our claims, entirely at our risk. Get 
on Sung from your local dealer, or send 
60 cents for package by mail prepaid (la 
size, $1, holds three times as much). 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 405 Columbia Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
a TTS 











Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 


This is proved by the “Successful” 31- 
: year record. You want the ‘Success- 
Sele ul” for a sure success this year. Sell 
sore cone and chickens and help feed 







CP ie world. 
““SUCCESSFUL”? “Sitcorn” 


Fa a “Proper Care 


Write me a postal for book and 
and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and ys" sent FREE 
oprequest. “SUCCESSFUL” : Wa 
Grain Sprouters furnish green Fp——qgeeeegeeeee —— 
food - , 










a 


on mall @ postal. Gotouretien —_—__= 

4. S. Giicrest, Pres. IZESLZ] 
Des Moines Incubator Co. |} 
464 Second Street, Des Moines, lows 


140 Egg 

180 Egg Incubator Alone ~- - - 15.75 
180 Egg Incubator Brooder - 22.00 
250 Eggincubator Alone <- « 22.75 








arger sizes up to 1000 eggs. (3) 

WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. 2 Wis. 

TA 192: 1 4 CHI CK Prices advance 
Jan. ist. Order 
now. % cash 





now, bal. 2 weeks before shipment. Deltvery 
when desired after Feb. Ist. Bred to lay 
strains. stock. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, 100-$12; 500-855. Barred Rocks, 
8. C. Reds, Anconas, 100-$14; 500-865. Buff 
Orpingtons, $100-$15- 500-$70. 8 other breeds. Post- 
id. 100% livearrival. Bankref. Catalog free. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 534, CLINTON, MO. 











tage 
G.E. Conkey Co., 6542 Broadway, Cleveland,O. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


he explained: “When a hen scratches, 
she always faces the light and the windows 
under the dropping boards give her light 
from both in front and behind.” 

The Whites buy their supply of feeds 
for the mash during the fall when these 
feeds can usually be bought the cheapest. 
Going in with five or six other farmers, 
the local elevator orders a carload of such 
feeds which reduces the price still farther. 

These folks hoot the idea that one 
can secure satisfactory egg production 
without feeding mash altho they are in- 
clined to admit that with a herd of dairy 
cows so managed that the skimmilk is 
available for the hens, the mash require- 
ment might be greatly reduced. But this 
poultry flock is on’ a general farm where 
skimmilk is but an incidental, altho what 
supply there is is commandeered for 
chick raising. 

“We feed the regular Purdue mash made 
up in the proportions of five pounds of 
bran, five pounds of middlings and three 
pounds of tankage. We have been feedi 
this now for three years with very goc 
results, and if we run out, we can always 
secure these three ingredients at the eleva- 
tor. The mash is mixed in the feed room; 
the feeders are kept filled so the hens can 
have all they want. In fact, during the 
summer we do not give them any grain 
in the morning so they will have to eat 
more mash. We do this because we have 
found that it will keep*up egg production 
during the summer.” This flock averaged 
123 eggs per hen during the year just 
mentioned. 

Flock Test for Disease 


_ Recently the Whites went a step further 
in improving their. flock. The veterinary 
division of Purdue university worked out 
a practical test for bacillary white diarrhea. 

year millions of chicks are lost 
thru this disease. But worst of all, some 
of these diseased chicks recover and be- 
come carriers for the disease; that is, they 
communicate the disease to their chicks 
thru the egg. 

A method has been worked out so that 
an infected hen can be detected thru the 
agglutination test of a sample of her 
blood. Recently the Whites drew blood 
samples from eé¢ach breeding hen and 
cockerel in the flock. These samples have 
been tested and all reactors have been 
put on the market. I know because I was 
there the day the reactors were shipped. 

Only the mature hens were tested as 
these folks hatch from none but mature 
hen eggs; they have learned from past 
experience that eggs from a flock of Reavy 
laying pullets are not satisfactory for 
hatching. The eggs may hatch nearly as 
well but the resulting chicks lack vigor 
and the loss is invariably very large. 

The itemized “receipts” and “expenses” 
record is included below. The inventory 
summary shows that the average invest- 
ment in stock was $845.56, the average 
investment in equipment was $883.60 
making a total investment of $1,729.16. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Receipts: 
Wn GINS GEE 6 oss so wxesccececes $1400.97 
Value eggs consumed at home...... 41.96 
Value poultry sold. ............... 134.98 
Value poultry consumed at home... . 19.45 
Gain on inventory of stock......... 291.12 
Total Receipts... ..... $1888 .48 
a ou ee 
gL eee $604.30 
Value of stock purchased, eggs pur- 
chased, and miscellaneous ex 78.33 
Interest on investment ($1729.16 at 
6 percent)......... 103.74 


Depreciation on equipment ‘(10 per- 


as § 2 aaa 88 . 36 
Loss on inventory of stock. ........ 45.40 
Total Expenses......... $920.13 

Labor Income: 
Total receipts... .... ocwcd wee 
Total expenses... .. ; 920.13 
Total Labor Income... $ 968.35 
Labor income per hen............. $2.13 
Total hours of labor............... 491 
Labor Income Per Hour........... $1.97 
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For several years sales of X-Ray Perfected 
Incubators and Brooders have been rapidly in- 
creasing. This great increase in orders has en- 
abled us to reduce manufacturing costs. We 
give you the benefit in reduced prices. 

The most experienced poultry raisers are buy- 
ing X-Ray Perfected Incubators by hundreds. 
Get a list of their names. 

Exclusive X-Ray features make it as nearly 
perfect as any machine can be. The tempera- 
ture in the hatching chamber is regulated by 
controlling the lamp flame. At batching temper- 
ature the lamp flame is usually no larger than @ 
pencil point, ~ This saves oil. Only one filling of 
the iamp is required during a hatch. 

"X-Ray machines have operated for several 
days witbout any attention whatever and have 
brought off successful hatches. 

HATCH X-RAY FOR ONE-FIFTH THE COST 

Perfect insulation is secured from the new pat- 
ented corrugated redwood and pressboard ¢ombin- 
ation walls which form a double dead air space. 
The room temperature may drop from 70 degrees 
to nearly zero but the controlled lamp flame and 
perfect insulation will continue to hold the inside 
heat; thus, X-Ray will hatch every fertile egg. 


Illustration on the left shows 
lamp flame in old style ma~- 
chine, On right is shown X-Ray 
flame. From these pictures it 
is ear to see why X-Ray uses 
but one-fifth as much oil. 

The heating plant in X-Ray is in the center 
of the noes H, The heat is thus distributed 
evenly throughout the egg chamber and all of 
it is used. 

The illustration shows the 400 egg X-Ray In- 
eubator. We also have machines of 125 and 200 
egg size. Our sixteen years’ experience has 
taught us to recommend the 400 egg machine. 
Any number of eggs up to 400 may be hatched 
in it. Ite operation is so cheap and easy that 
X-Ray users who hatch only 100 or B00 eggs 
prefer to use X-Ray 400 egg size rather than @ 
smaller old style machine. 

The purchase — is not so important as oper- 
ating cost and the saving of work and worry and 
insurance of perfect hatches, Do not confuse 
X-Ray Incubator and Brooder with one imita- 
tion machines built to look like it and said to op- 
erate like it. X-Ray exclusive features are pat- 
ented and imitators cannot use them. No other 
machine can operate as successfully as X-Ray 
and with so little work, worry and expense. 

Read the X-Ray book and know why X-Ra 
hatches every fertile egg. Send name and - 
dress and a copy will be mailed to you Free at 
once. We prepay all transportation charges. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
1230 Des Moines St. Des Moines, lowe 





$49°%° Buys 140- 
Hot-Water, loCity Was <r 
Eagan tages $08 Em 
ater Brooder. ‘Over 
£7335 Bove ase-chie Beooder Veere 
le u 
Both When Ordered Together, Only $20.06 
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LANS FoR POULTRY HOUSES! 


Soe 150 Illustrations; secret of ge 
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of ‘*The Full Egg Basket end 25 cents 
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Danger lime 
for Poultry 


Colder weather, closer quarters, less ven- 
tilation, means millions of germs startin 
to work on your flock to reduce their vital- 
ity and cut down egg production. 


Co i) Key. POULTRY 








TONIC 


Keeps Hens Healthy 
—Gets Winter EGGS 


It is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulting 
Powder and Conditioner of the highest 
type. Nocayenne pepper — no filler. It 
pays to buy it by the pail. 


9 
Conkey’s Roup Remedy 
Kills the Germ ,Saves the Chicken 
Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens 
doctor themselves. It kills Roup germs and 
saves the fow!. Equally important as a pre- 
ventive, it keeps Roup from getting a start. 
CONKEY'S BIG POU ILTRY BOOK 
sent jor 6c atamps Conkey's Remedies are 
wold by dex aleve everywhere. a2b 
THE G. E. CONKEY COMPANY 
6633Breadway Cleveland, Ohio 
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80 Pages of 
Money-Making Ideas 
SENT FREE 


fy new 19240LD TRUSTY cata- 
og gives the best money-making 
ideas on poultry ever gotten to- 
, Gathers during our 32 years’ ex- 
perience in building incubators 
and brooders. 


Mail a Postal 
and get a copy of this book FREE. 
1 Make $900 to $800 or more each 
+ year with Ol D TRUSTY Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. Freight pre- 
paid prices to any pointin Am- 
erica, 4 handy sizes. More than 
a million owners, Write today, 
Harry Jc hnoson, “ 









eon by foremost poultry autho ritles P ub. 
monthly ,80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER: 


Big Trial Issues 

= 1 Year 50c; 3 Years $1.00 25C 
Send stamps or coin today. 

Poultry Tribune, Dpt.3, Mount Morris, Ill. 


geDABy CHICKS 


PEDIGREE, EXHIBITION 





4 breeds duc - 
ter at any pr 
ant jeod: Pooteec Pai: 
Catalowue free, 
oi Nabob Hatcheries, Ave 
r International Baby Chick Association 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. 
aig “ rong and. Hreed squabs and make money. 





er cer vine arrival guar- 
Free Feed with eac 
stam>s appreciated. 
mbier Ohio 

















st once for big illustrated free 
‘a Plymouth Rock Squab Co.,814H 
St., Metrose ds, ™ 








; S WEBER’ BEST laying, BEST 
f laying chickens, ducks, 
am geese & turkeya, Fine pure-bred quality. 
@ bowls, Eggs, incubators at new lew prices. 
42 years poulfry experience, and my 100 
page Catalog and Breeders Guide Free. 


W.A.Weber, Box 146 Mankato, Minn. 









Place your order now for uire- 
ments 0 of my well-kaw A ‘4° PROFITABLE 1 pure. 
ing” 





x } 67 Different Breeds. Guaranteed purebred 
New low prices. Catalog free, stamps appre- 

. tiated. Can supply maf@re stock all varieties 

_ Murray McMurray, Box 36, Webster City, lowa 





|companying illustration is in 
| Wilham 
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THE FOOL-PROOF HOUSE 


in the ac- 
use on the 
Monsees farm, Pettis county, 
Missouri. It was built from the staves 
of a silo badly injured by being blown 
down. 

It is of the shed roof type, the dis- 
tinctive feature being the shutters in the 
front. These shutters are set at an incline 
as to give the same amount of ventila- 
as can be secured in an open front 
Being rigid the shutters do not 
need adjusting and when sudden storms 
come up there is no danger of the litter 
becoming wet. Neither it necessary 
to get up in the night to close them. 

This house is sixteen feet wide and has 
proved very satisfactory for the flock of 
barred Plymouth rocks. The roosts are 
across the back. The width may be in- 
creased to twenty feet but never more. 
Less than sixteen feet width brings the 
roosts too close to the front where there 


The poultry house shown 


so 
tion 
he use 


18S 


is danger of chilling the fowls in cold 
weather. A house twenty feet long and 
sixteen feet wide will accomodate about 


200 leghorns and a smaller number of the 
larger breeds. 

lor laying houses build the front nine 
feet high and the back five and one-half 
feet. Any shed roof type of house may 
be equipped with the shutters found in 
the fool-proof house. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF POULTRY 


Most people would be surprised to learn 
how large a percentage of the farm flocks 
over the country are infected with tuber- 
culosis. In many cases this disease is 
present for years before the owner becomes 
aware of it. In fact, there are matty cases 
where the from tuberculosis is so 


loss 


| great that there are no old hens to sell off 


in the fall, the pullets raised each year 
barely keeping up the normal number. 
Mature birds are more subject to this 
disease than are the young chicks, altho 
it gs easily contracted. For this reason 
chicks should always be raised with an 
incubator and brooder when the flock is 
infected, as the chicks are likely to con- 
tract the disease from a tubercular hen. 
There are many symptoms that may ac- 
company the infection but any one of the 


external symptoms are often mistaken for 
some other trouble Often the bird goes 
lame in one leg, tho this does not often 


occur until tuberculosis has been present 
weeks. In other cases the fowls 
simply waste away. But whatever the 
symptoms, the only sure way*to deterimine 
the troub le is a post-mortem examination. 
Kill one or more of the affected birds but 
be careful not to-drip blood about the 
premises, or where the other fowls may 
contract’the disease from it. 

If small nodules of a yellowish white 
color are found on the liver and spleen, 
you may consider yourself safe in assum- 
ing that it is tuberculosis that is affecting 
your flock. In some cases the spots are 
found on the intestines, and in extreme 
instances they are also on the lungs, tho 
the latter are searce. These nodules re- 
semble a wart and vary in size from a flax 
seed to a pea. 

After the diagnosis burn the birds you 
have examined, or bury them so deeply 
that there is no chance of them being dug 
up by animals. Kill all infected birds and 
treat in the same manner. 

Then go over all your poultry plans and 
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You can make a better sprouter than you 
buy. This sprouter was made in one even- 
ing by a l4year old boywitha sawand hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. Ali say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing n 
feed, rich in vitamines, must be fed. Sprouted oats 
are best. The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the 
best and sweetest sprouts and with the least work 

will send, free, plans for making this sprouter with 
description of Lite Putnam Stove to heat it. Also 
instructions for use of stove to keep fowls’ drinking 
water unfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil. Burns 
amonth without trimming or filling. Patented burner. 
ey Ask your dealer, or send me his name 

anc 





d $2. t one by return mail, pos 

If not catioed returh in 10 days and iy ess 
refund your money. 

I.PUTNAM Route 1272-0 Elmira, N. Y. 





HEAVY DRINKERS ARE 
HEAVY LAYERS 
Your hens must have warm water ev- 
water "es just as 
Get full value from 
oe 
always. > _ 
Columbus Freezeless 
Sanitary Fountain 
i Beeps Water Warm 24 ee 
lamps. No fire éeneor- 
vanes i en Workelike 
ermos bottle. Just fill with hot 


water at night--that’s all. Water re- 
bours. ‘Pays for itecif 





your fowls 


ga 
Send No o Money si: tine; $4.50 toe 3 val nice: or $8100 
fcr.5 Sal, spite, (plas carriage charge). Money pack jf not sat- sat- 
Ger deduct 20c ond gale tc on 3 Seon 8 sal. 


EUREKA SUPPLY HOUSE, Box 34, Mt. Morris, tlt, 








Easv to have more eggs to 
sell. Prices are going up and up! 
At now todouble and treble 
yield by, following Prof. T. E. Qu 
enberry’ \- "| — aaa thods. 
Free Book T: 
60 Egags More Per. Hen en Guaranteed! 
Know how to add 100 Eggs More per bh 
stonishing results! 


Business.” eo hee hens shell ow 


Get 100% More Eggsf 


oats, wheat or rye makes three 
tempting green feed in the 


*«SUGOESSFUI UL” 
Sectional All 


increases egg yield Ponyseuta Ma cost +r 
Makes chicks grow double quick = 
Steel thro — cannot 

shrink or swell. Write for booklet and 1924 oan “ 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
635 Street Des Moines, la. 














Barred Rocks, Buff, White and Part- 
ridge Wyrndottes, Reds, Leghorns, 
. Nauman Fow!l Farm, Faribault, Hina. 


PUREBRED 


Ducks and Geese.Cat. 2c 




















make any needed i im the way 
the fowls are being handled. If they are 
bemg crowded and er accommodations 
= be you will find that 

rofits will ‘larger if you sell off 
at of your stock so that there will be 


plenty of room for those you keep. 

I would not advise anyone to set hatch- 
ing eggs from their flock if it is infected: 
Buy either hatching eggs or young chicks 
from someone who hag a healthy flock. If 
desired, your entire stock may be replaced 
in this way in one season. Cull closely and 
thoroly and do not keep over any old hens. 

Disinfect the buildings thoroly. Any 
good commercial disinfectant is good but 
sunlight should not be neglected, as there 
is no disinfectant on the market that can 
equal natural sunshine. If there are trees 
shading the front of the poultry house, 
either move the house or the trees. They 
do not belang together. And be sure the 
house is not only well ventilated, but well 
lighted. 

Tuberculosis is seldom found in birds 
under one year old. In fact the older a 
fowl is the more subject it beeomes to 
tuberculosis. This disease in fowls should 
not be confused with the same ailment in 
stock and humans. And as far as has ever 
been discovered it is not communicable 
to either.—N. P. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 

mission. Of this amount $5,970,117,427 

represents the principal, on which there 

has accrued $1,088,457,478 interest. 

The commission expects that soon 
some of the debtors will be ready to 
begin discussion for funding with repre- 
sentatives of this government. France 
is the largest debtor to this country 
which has yet to make arrangements for 
funding its obligations. 

Taxation Reduction Likely 

Floods of letters and telegrams are 
pouring into the offices of members of 
congress from business interests and in- 
dividuals all over the country urging a 
reduction in. taxation on certain er 
modities as a result of the 
plus of $500,000,000 at the end of this 
iiscal year. 

The majority of congressional leaders 
believe some sort of a tax reduction can 
be effected, altho no definite pr 
in the way of tax revision has Py oon 
agreed upon. 

Secretary Mellon believes that unless 
extraordinary expenditures are made a 
reduction in the burden of taxation can 
be made and that the repeal of the war 
tax on telegrams can be included in the 
program. 

Senator Smoot, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, does not believe 
that tax legislation should be under- 
taken by the next session of congress, 
altho he thinks the treasury will be in a 
position to stand a reduction of half a 
billion dollars in taxes. 

The objection of Senator Smoot is 
based on the belief that a soldier’s bonus 
and other bills requiring enormous ex- 
penditures will pass the next co . 
in which event, says, taxes may 
to be increased instead of lowered. 

What Has Been Done for Veterans 

What the government has done for 
ex-service men in the last four years 
was recently outlined by Director Hines 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. In part it is 
as follows: 

Expended last four years $2,350,000,000. 

Rehabilitated 33,000 veterans. 

Vocational training extended to 327,842, 
of which 33,258 are in schools and col- 
leges, 35,671 in placement training and 
4.347 in federal vocational schools. 

Operating 46 hospitals with 16,086 beds, 
of which 10,957 are occupied. 

Treated 34,793 patients in government 
hospitals and dispensaries during the last 
six months, 
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Artificial Sunlight at small cost 
increases egg production in winter months 
when eggs bring best prices! 


Noe Coup Brooders| 





Mrs. C. E. Bagby, Greeley, Iowa, says: 
“Plenty 
oil. I like my No-Cold just fine.” 


Inter-State Sales Ca., 214 Ash St., Tipton, tnd. 
; World’s Best 
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the family i are i —Union 
Carbide Gas—in their henhouses, meee the hens’ 
winter day to 14 hours for added feeding exercising, 


securing greatly increased egg production at small cost 
when more eggs mean much more money. 
discovered 31 years ago, has made artifi- 











It is a simple proposition. 
A little Union Carbide, in a simple 


walls, 
Gouna tease ahaa te manaeeas 
for cooking, ironing, and heating water; to the barn fe fake ond ache te the 
henhouses for increasing egg production in winter. 


and cooking plants in past years, can easily i 
tended to their poultry buildings, and thus avail of artificial eakione and increased 
egg money during winter months. 

We supply Union Carbide in generator sizes direct to consumer at factory 
prices through 150 Union Carbide Warehouses. There is one near you. 


eal beatae. ele ati se Se agar dee eerie a 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY | 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. y.49 . New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and I 


Cooking. 





NAME 
Mn, 5g Haida ibs idgitorinh sh~tsstnetien dail RID. 05.0. csdnnesceueiobae | 
Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas rey and eins Plant | 
om ot NOW should owas so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
a Carbide user | ®umer prices and nearest Union Carbide Warehouse adc ress, and his | 
name placed on our our mailing list for future help ful cerviee ee ed 














and INCUBATORS 


Buy direct from fac- 
—z2 Ss save mon- 
express 
te Ae 

day for ane catalog 
and new low prices. 


of heat and uses very little 


Poultry Journal 
— es the a oe 


_ an i 2 Oo c 
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profit; 108 to 216 
expert advice; geelesaly 
far $2.00. 
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red Illustrations. 
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TRAPPERS 


Ship Direct 


Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales demand all 
your furs. Tag every bundle and ship today 


Your Check 
ComesQuick! 


yesse this big 
faithfully 
served Tra s throughout 
the North erican Conti- 
nent, paying them highest 
ssastiee rices at all times. 
Every “old Timer” Deals with 





For over 50 
organization 





Ship Every Fur You You Get 


TAYLOR FREE SERWICE HELPS YOU 


Most complete fur market reports, also 
shipping tags sent FREE — including 


{condemn the 
| neither to recommend any particular bait. 





BOOK of TRAPS and Trappers’ Sup- 
jes, 56 pages im colors. Be Taylor 
quipped and make more money. Be 

sure to have this wonderful service to 

guide you, keep you in direct touch with 
the market and help make your catch 
pay you big money this winter. 


ALL FREE TO YOU—WRITE. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO, 
145 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 

















HIDES - PELTS-WOOL 
Send your first shipment of the seaso. to us and 
see the difference. Write for price circular. 


"We Always Satisty the Shipper” 
NORTHWESTERN § 
HIDE & FUR, /nc. 


200 N. 1st St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Helps You Catch 


More Furs 


Bend your shipments to the old- 
est fur receiving house in St. 
Leals and see the r No 
comuwission charged. 
We wil W& you desire sub 

on your shipment poss 
ES reply. 


— of i fre, shige 


EUGENE DONZELOT & SON, 
Established 1844 


Beeps separate for 
= seis rea 


| able to the animal, then it is an advantage 


| trappers’ 
| to say concerning so-called 








Ship to Eugene Donzelots Son} 





FATE NT FRO TTBCTION 
Before disclosing your invention to any send for free blank 
form ‘Evidence of Conception”’ to be ed and witnessed. 
LANC ASTER & ALLWINE 
tors of the form ““Bvidence of Conception” 
427 Owray Building Washington. D. C. 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 














| they would investigate 


| get the game during the investigation act. 














SCENTS AND BAITS FOR TRAPPING 
The logical use of scents and baits for 
trapping is a certain aid; the indiscrimi- 
nate use a certain detriment. Young 
trappers especially are the ones most 
interested in scent baits, lacking, as they 
do, a detailed knowledge of the animals’ 
habits. Many amateur trappers do not 
even know what foods the various animals 
eat, or the nature of their favorite haunts; 
and is it any wonder that they will gladl 
spend several dollars experimenting wit 
the various scent bait concoe tions sold by 
fur houses and trappers’ supply firms. 
The purpose of this article is not to 
bait sold by any concern, 


If I set forth a few rules and habits of the 
common fur-bearers, gleaned by personal 
experience, that will aid the amateur, my 
purpose will have been accomplished. 
Old trappers have found that certain 
animals at certain se asons are susceptible 
to investigating certain odors. Outside of 
| this well-established fact, scent baits will 
| not work any miracles for you. However, 
| I may add that the right sort of scent will 
| aid in destroying human odor left by thé 
trapper, and if the scent is not objection- 


in this respect, at least. Undoubtedly 
some trappers have used scent concoctions 
| that frighten the animals away from their 
haunts and the traps. 

The writer has experienced years of 
practical trapping and observed successful 
methods. I have the following 
“scents” for 
trapping: 

In the first place, to be candid with the 
amateur, very few old, professional trap- 
pers use either baits or scents for trapping 
the most common farm fur-bearers; not 
so much because they lack faith in the 
baits, as for the reason their time is too 
valuable to bother with them. Years of 
trapping experience have given them a 
knowledge of trapping and animal lore, so 
they do not need any other aid in out- 
witting the fur-bearers. By knowing just 
where an animal may be found denned up, 
where it will feed and what on and where it 
will travel, the skilled trapper can set a 
trap “blind” with as much “luck” as an 
amateur would experience with the most 
successful scent lures. Then, why should 
he bother spending an extra half-hour 
spilling scent around his set? 

Seents are calculated to appeal to two 
different traits of the animal’s habits; its 
appetite and its passion. To this end, 
baits of two different sorts are used. One 
derived from certain foods liked by the 
animals; the other taken from the animals 
themselves. 

I should mention a theory I entertain 
concerning scents, and that is that some 
animals may be attracted merely on ac- 
count of curiosity. It is a fact that some 
animals are possessed of a marked curi- 
osity, and therefore logical to believe that 
an unusual odor. 
If the trapper has set his trap right, it will 


This is the only reason I can account for 
the recommendation by some trappers of 
asafetida, compounds of questionable 
merit, and other scents that an animat is 
not accustomed to smelling. 

Baits are supposed to attract hungry 
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Get HONEST GRADING 
‘and HONEST PRICES! 


Old timers wil! tell you McCul- 
lough & Tumbach pay every cent 
a skin is worth, based on honest 
grading by fur men who know 
the market. That's what you want! 
And we send cash the day yourship- 
ment is received. You want that, too! 
You want the service that has earned 
the trappers’ confidence for McCul- 
lough & Tumbach during 30 years of 
‘ A Square Deal 
to Every Shipper 

One shipment will vrove what we 
say. Just send it! 
Free—shipping tags; full fur in- 
formation; price lists. Write for 
now! 
McCullough & Tumbach 

169 N. Main St. 

St. Louis, Mo. § 
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Ship Furs 

di t IN FAIRNESS to YOURSELF 

IFECT Dont Wait. 
SELL ALL YOUR FURS TO 

to HERSKOVITS = New YorK 

If you have never shipped to us, NOW 

is the time to convince yourself that 

You'll Get BETTER GRADING and 

BIGGEST FUR CHECKS 

ur 

Sip Ouet — Now a Your Golden ion Opportunity. 


¥ ron Your 
FREE pe Sock. Borptionen Ce Cost, hy 


Price Lists, Shipping Tags, Market News, ote. 











‘TRAPPERS, < 


Biggs’ “Cash-in-hand” Plan gets your 
fur check to you before you sell. 
Highest fur prices guaranteed. 
Free Souvenir? | 10,000 marks real Puseign 
see SED with $1 or more Trapper 
Supplies. Order ow while marks last! 


i Mail Coupon Today 


E.W. BIGGS & CO., 
414 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me full information about your ““Cash-in- 
Plan. Also Trap Catalog 


hand”’ e and offer of 
FREE souvenir of foreign money. 
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Wrestling Bc Book FREE 
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hip all your furs to Fouke NOW. Re- 
See een el tho tarenaoeat phony Gate 


more money you 


MS MILLAN FUR € WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








tor gradin 
muc nese 
returns--See 
get for every 




















Save 25% to60% on fur 
fur Send 


to GLOBE and get a ger- 
ment for the pri 


ins. W 


animals, and this will do if there is no 
human odor attached thereto. However 
if the animal has just feasted on a kill of 
its own, of course, the bait is not attrae- 
tive. Take a piece of meat, say for mink. 
The meat bait alone will have no attrac- 
tion for a well-fed mink, but if we use it in 
connection with a scent or other lure, it 
may induce every passing mink to investi- 
gate. Feathers scattered around the set 
are very attractive, and are apt to be in- 
vestigated by any mink, whether looking 
fordood or not. Anything like the scene of 
a kill and feast by another animal is attrac- 
tive to most all the fur animals. 

Suppose a fish is used*for mink bait 
(which is a favorite food). If the weather 
is cold, the fish will not be odorous, but if 
several drops of pure fish oil are placed on 
the bait, it may “draw” the mink for a 
considerable distance. Fish oil is attrac- 
tive to the mink, ’coon, opossum, skunk, 
and fox—not to mention fisher, ermine, 
lynx and other valuable northern fur- 

rs. It will not work any wonders 
and sometimes may not even halt.a passing 
animal. Yet this scent is used more than 
any other as a base for various concoctions 
to destroy human odor on traps and as a 
scent ingredient. 

It is made by cuttmg up small fish, 
which are then placed in a bottle in a warm 
spot to decompose. The oil that forms on 
top of the refuse after the course of a week 
or so, is used for the various purposes 
stated. The oil alone will attract such 
animals as the ‘possum and skunk. 

Anise oil is reputed to be worth a 
for skunk, opossum, mink, ‘coon an 
civet, but it freezes in winter and leaves 
little odor. It is said to be most attractive 
to the muskrat, being derived from a 
plant they eat, but I have never put a 
great deal of faith in this drug store scent. 
The skunk and fox will eat a fetid bait, 
and a rotted carcass or piece of meat is 
both bait and scent. The wolf and coyote 
will investigate such a bait. Many sorts 
of scent baits for these animals are made 
with a fetid flesh bait as a base. House- 
cat flesh is said to be as good as anything 
for the fox; and a muskrat carcass will 
attract almost any flesh-eating animal. 
The musks of various animals are at- 











tractive to other animals that. prey upon | 
the musk animals. That is, the muskrat 
and beaver are eaten by all flesh-eating 
animals; and consequently their musk is 
| very attractive to those animals. It may 
be used alone or mixed with other in- 
gredients. As a rule it is advisable not to 
mix too many different scents. A good 
scent can be “killed” in this manner. The 
only object in mixing scents is to conserve 
a valuable bait in a less valuable but objec- 
tiona »le base. Fish oil is the most uni- 
versa base; alcohol an excellent preserva- 
tive. 

The generative o s of the female fur- 


for use during the latter part of the season, 
when animals are traveling. To collect 
these organs requires some knowledge of 
anatomy, which information the trapper 
can easily uire. They should be pre- 
served in «ico and of course the scent 
is only attractive to the males of the same 
species. These scents are advisable, imas- 
much as the males will be caught and 
females left for the next season’s propaga- 
tion stock. 

I want to caution young trappers never 
to put their bait or scent on the trap. This 
is defeating the very object of successful 
trapping, which is to have the trap en- 
tirely concealed. If the trap is located by 
a shrewd animal, like the fox or coyote, it 
is sure to be shunned, An animal usually 
approaches anything by the lines of least 
resistance, and selecting this point, the 
trapper should conceal his trap and place 
the bait a foot or two back of the trap.— 
W. R. K. 
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bearer are perhaps the most effective lure |' 









are traps that allow your best catches 
to “wring-oft"’? 
Think how many escaped last year. Then you'll 
realize the value of ng the only traps that 
make ‘‘wring-offs’’ impossible. 


GIsss’ 
Two TiGcER 
TRAPS 


—with TWO sets of both foot 
a of eu ovens Bort grt bade and belting 
These traps do not have to be set to drown and 


Sent digcec"E youe deqier’ dors not sell them. 


lots, or $7.00 « 


A da over in U. 8. Trans- 







SEND YOUR 
NAME TO 







Get New York Price List 


The Fox-New York Price List will show you 
to because 
18 





most forfure. We more N. ¥. 
' world’s fur market ond weeell direct to Ameri- 
can and foreign buyers. Write now for market 
Plea’ ™ de0.1 FOX. ING. 
3 ° ° 





£0, I. FO 
aw Fur Merchants 
186 West 25th St, New York City. 



































LETTERS AND COMMENT 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavoratie. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not ly our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





BACK TO FARM 

It’s back to the farm with me as there are too 
many moving to town. It looks like the cloud that 
has saad te farmer's blue sky is clearing away, 
and will soon be over the city. I have always 
tried to do what the other fellow said was not worth 
doing, so I sold my farm at the high time and took 
it back this spring for half the price. I never saw 
anything get so low in price but what it = high 
again and I have always found it best to let any- 
thing alone when it wan ayy hich and overstidiie 


buying. 

l ande good in the city, as I was in a wholesale 
business and made more clear profit than I expect 
to make on the farm, but reading 5S. F. and attend- 
ing the Ozark stock show at i, Missouri, 
two years has sent me back to a small river bottom 
farm of 160 acres in the land of a million smiles, 
where I can eat fresh fruit and ———— from my 
own garden, and have the of ham and 

. chicken dinners — f _ and butter, 

. sure, good rich cream for straw- 

a” What more could 1 wish fort—J. T. H., 
Mo. 


SAFE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Have often thought I would like to express my 
appreciation of 8. F. but am a very busy woman. 
It is a practical paper, just the kind of paper for 
beginners as well as the experienced farmer, and is 
preeminently a poor man’s paper. It's high moral 
tone makes it safe for the young f 

I was capes plenaed that a school teacher 
favored “Birdseye Views of Far Lands” as a text- 
book for schools. Think it would be far more inter- 
esting and far more profitable than some cf the 
books now in use. . 

And why not require school teachers to wear uni- 
forms th® same as girls in dry stores and 
trained nurses?’ The way some of the younger 
teachers dress has a tendency toward immorality 
and | think they should be required to wear cloth- 
ing enough so the school rooms would not be re- 
—? to 5 ee above a normal temperature.— 
Mrs. D. L. H. 


NO REAL SOLUTION 

I received my first copy of 8S. F. but was sur- 
prised upon reading it that you offered the farmer 
so little real assistance in formulating opinions that 
would get him out of his predicament. 

Magnus Johnson, Nelson, and Brookhart alike, 
say much about transportation and cooperation 
but none of them are offering a real solution. Co- 
operation such as they offer will lead to gtrikes, 
price wars, unemployment. Genuine coopera- 
tion is not obtained by direct action but thru 
processes that embrace normal and natural desires. 

It really seems strange to me that among all the 
men who are among the leaders that none of them 
seem to express themselves in terms that portend 
vision and mastery of the subject.—L. E. E., lowa. 


PRODUCE MORE—REDUCE WACES 

The idea of advisi farmer to raise 
wheat to get better prices, is the greatest folly I 
have ever heard. If the American farmer would 
raise less wheat it would bea great bc aefit toCanada 
and South America, but a damage to the United 
States. To illustrate: Suppose a farmer bas a 
thousand bushels of wheat to sell. It would bri 
him a thousand dollars. Now if this farmer rai 
less wheat and had only six hun to sell, 
supposing he could get $1.60 per bushel (which 
would be doubtful) he would have $960; $40 less 
than at a dollar a bushel, and he would have to pay 
more for flour, all the laboring people and all con- 
sumers woul! have to pay more for flour, and the 
laborer would ask for more wages. It would be 
far better if the farmer would raise more wheat 
instead of less. If this same farmer would raise 
twelve hundred bushels of wheat instead of six 
hund , the price would be about the same 
as it is now and he would have $200 more. 

I hay a farmer for forty years and know 
whereoi only .cay to get back to nor- 
mal is tOraise more and produce more of every com- 
modity Of Lfe to reduce the high cost of living so 
that labor can come down 

I can make more money now farming than I could 
before the war. To make it plain to you I will have 
to go back five years. In the year 1918 when prices 
of everything were abnormal, the rea! estate agents 
saw there was a chance to make some easy money, 
so they started to boom the land, and soon a few 
speculators got in with them and made easy money. 
It looked like a Wallingford get-rich-quick scheme, 
and many followed, borrowed money right and 
left, wherever they could get some to buy land. 
It was just like buying fake oil stock or mining 
sto.k. Speculators ran the land away up above 
actual worth but if you will notice, it was the same 
land sold over and over again. I know of many 


farms that sold six times in the year 1919 and ever 
time $25 or $50 higher, and the man that got te 
at last is the one that is complaining, and wants the 
government to i i 


help him. It was all a wildcat 


scheme to get rich quick and they can only blame 


themselves. 
You will notice that coventy-Gve percent of the 
farms are still in the same hands as were 


before the war, and the money they have invested 
in the land is from $50 to $90 . 
of them and there are h of thousands like 
say, “If my neighbor's farm is worth 
mine is just as good as his,’ yt he 
uch money invested in hi q 

ore than 
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S help th 
there is no cause for complaint. The oaly way the 
government can help the farmer is to open t 
gates for farm laborers. There is a great shortage 
faa ey 

n year w our > 
men were to the colors, the uence was 


great shortage of laborers, and to 
winep. wa Epteidans Ween, Sasand ha dail bode 


day law and raised the That @ grave 
mistake; inatead of an cight hcurs a day’ law it 
would have been far wiser to pass a t : 


day law until the crisis was over. t there 


in, and at the end of the month they 
money, 80 called for more pay. 
le today have no more money 
~ | the war. Money comes so easy, 
spend it so easy. 
The only remedy there is, is to 
everything and reduce 


living who can uce $1. 
hour.—G. 8., "hn 
HAS FAITH IN OLD METHODS 

The paper always meets with a hearty welcome 
at our house, and tho I am often too to do 
more than read the editorials and look at illus- 
trations, still I would not like to be without it. 

We feel it is a safe paper to have come into our 
home and that is more than can be said about many 
nowadays. 

I do not take much stock in the exaggerated 
statements of some of our would-be statesmen. I 
think they are playing to the galleries, and if those 
in the galleries do not get onto the tricks pretty 
soon I will miss my guess. 

We farmers are surely in a bad way if we cannot 
depend on such men as you and the W as 
our leaders after growing up and being educated 
in our profession under your teaching and advice. 
I still have faith in the old, conservative methods of 

one week ape cospomy - get us po! of the £ 
of despond” in which the 1920 depression left us 
floundering.—W. T. E., lowa. 


ARTICLES VALUABLE 
Your two articles in the September number on the 
wheat situation and on foreign competition are the 
ble reports I have met with for a long 
t to be framed and og Ge 
funda- 


‘ 


men 
= of eae tt e 
mong causes e present price 
cereals you mention the depression in 
E It would be highly interesting 
just how important this one item is. 
reason that consumption 
failen off very considerably in a country for instance 
like Germany, where the the 
is reduced to a diet on ruta 
be dealt out by the municipalities, so and so many 
ounces per head. You certainly have in your poe- 
session the records of the war consumption by 
the European countries. By comparing these wi 
the present consumption, readers will be 
able to estimate how far one item affects the 
market.—G. G., Wis. 


WOULD ELECT ALL OFFICIALS 

Missourians are soon going to face the question of 
amending their consitytution with twenty-ove 
amendments. Before election, which will be 
held early in 1924, each voter should demand from 
his current newspaper that a full statement of these 
poemeaee changes in our present constitution be 
published. Some of them are good, some are bad, 
and some are indifferent. 

The most vicious one is that which proposes to 
take away from the common people the power to 
vote for a state superintendent of If it 


carries, our te superintendent will be “ap- 
pointed” by aboard” of politicians. The modern 
demand among all thinking citizens is to take away 
from our executive officers the appointive power. 
and have the voters elect all of our public servants. 

If this amendment is ad . how easy it will 
be for a foxy politician who “has done so much for 
the party” to get the aqpeintment, His fitness may 
not be considered in the least. Or, if the office is 
one of high salary, how much more easily can a 
corruptible candidate buy an appointment than 





an election. The writer favors the election of even 
our postmasters instead of having them appointed. 
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little hat. the 
facturer got hat. 

When our legislators tried to pass a law com- 
pelling merchants to mark the cost on each 
article they sold, the business men t it toa 
finish, I guess killed it; I don’t hear any more about 
it. Why prnen Seeks Resales 6 ssemeahs 
profit should object to it, I don't b : 

Another thing that I think has ten the busi- 
ness world all out of balance is unreasonable 
demands of organized labor. I don't think the 
laborer is any better off today than he was before 
the war when he did not draw half the 
does today, t could buy just as much of the 
necessities of life. Then the farmer's dollar was 


game. 
In regard to the government crop 


and all the farmers I have talked to thi 
good, 
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papers fine and my boy likes to read 
Fond eivte * page. . 
We live on a farm and Successful Farming and 
The Daley Farmer are a good help to any farmer. 
—0O. O. H., Nebr. 
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I am very grateful to L. C A. for sharing the 
pe recipes of Aunt Charlotte. They are all 





Ww find a great many helpful hints in 8, F.— 
C.W.P. Ohio = 
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Ch £ , . ZAAAAK trade-mark 
oT» nie. el Grandfather knew— 


E knew! When grandfather bought 
H dothing, shoes, or rubber footwear 
for the family he demanded full val- 
ue for every penny he invested. He worked 
hard for his dollar and he made it work 
hard for him, in return. 
Three generations ago, even as today, the 
Goodyear “Gold Seal” was a guide for care- 
ful buyers. Grandfather knew that this label 
spelled “extra- quality” — quality that has 
never been changed. He always insisted on 
“Gold Seal” rubbers, boots, and 
overshoes, because he knew that only in 
this way could he be sure of long wear, per- 
fect fit, and real foot-comfort. 


Respect grandfather’s judgment. Be guided 
by the name that guided him. Ask for 
“Gold Seal” rubber footwear by name— 
and insist on getting what you ask for. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 





{es (GOLD SEAL\S 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 787-99 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 
Milwaukee, Wis.. ; St. Louis, Mo., 
380-2 East Water St. 1103 Washington Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn., Portland, 
Zi 4 371-7 Sibley St. $1-7 Fourth St. 
Hy ei , | | Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Cal., 
yy | | 807 Baltimore Ave. 539 Mission St. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


GOLD SEAL 


[GOODYEAR)} 
BOOTS — RUBBERS — OVERSHOES 











Our nearest office will take pleas- 
ure in acquainting you with the 
“Gold Seal” dealer in your town. 
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T was cold weather for 
Tennessee, unusually cold 
for that part of Tennessee 

that touches the Georgia line. 

Pa Henderson set his scut- 

tle of coal down by the 
kitchen and hung up 
his hat for a. “Your 


flower-pots, Ma,” in 
a childish treble, Shade't T 
better move ’em back a ways 
from the window?” 

The little woman at the 
kitchen sink gave her dish- 
rag a final twirl in the pan of 
soapy dish water—“Oh, is’t 
so cold as all that?” she 
asked, looking up. 

“It’s plum sneakin’ out,” 
warned Pa, just in from the 
coal shed, and anxious to finish the last chore before yielding 
to the cheerful warmth of the grate fire in the sitting room. He 
had had “flu” the winter before and, since then, had not gone 
back to his old place at the Clearmont Wheel Factory. Thru 
the tedious weeks of his convalescence his wife had gradually 
reconciled him to giving up the job of a lifetime. 

“Since Mabel’s married an’ gone, I need you to help me around 
the house,’ she dissembled, tempted to gentle subterfuge by 
the moving spectacle of six feet of bare bones and theincreasin 
sharpness of shoulders long bent to their task over a wood- 
working machine. ‘I’ve always looked ahead to a time when 
you an’ me could kinda take it easy,” she added. 

“Easy?” sniffed the invalid. He was only a little past sixty, 
and not ready to retire. “I don’t call it so easy on you.” 








UT Ma had her way. Tonight, her dish-pan on its proper 

hook, her small hands still moist from her last work in the 
kitchen, she followed him into the dining room where he had 
already begun to move a dozen or more potted plants from a 
metal flower-stand in the south window. “Keerful,” she 
cautioned, lifting her small hands in a sudden warning gesture 
“‘Keerful you don’t break my begonia, Pa. It’s the only thing’ll 
be bloomin’ for Christmas.” 

Her husband eased the pot down in a warm corner back of 
the little wood heater. As he did so, his gentle, blue eyes 
wandered from the flower to the ceiling over the dining table. 
Paper streamers of red and green were festooned about the two- 
light chandelierand a large paper bell—vivid reminder of other 
years—hung over the table. Christmas. He had never 
expected to see a time when he would wish to skip Christmas 
but this year, with Mabel married and gone so far away, an 
Henry 

His wife seemed to read his thoughts—“I know it—won’t— 
mean much to you an’ me,” she admitted, “but since he’s 

ive out goin’ home I kinda feel like we ought—for him——” 
Bhe eraned her neck and shifted her eyes toward the ceiling of 
the room adjoining. The gesture was meant to indicate the 
young man who ate at their table and slept in an upstairs room. 

“Did he go out after supper?” she asked now, stooping to 
pick up a few shattered geranium leaves from the dining room 
carpet. 

“Yes,” said Pa, finishing his task and heading straight for his 
chair before the grate. Before he had reached the sitting room 
door, a buzzing, whirring sound broke insistently into the room. 

“That’s her again, I bet,”’ bustled Ma. ‘Here, better lemme,” 
she urged, taking the receiver in her own hand. 

“Yessum,”’ she said stiffly in answer to a voice over the wire. 
“But he’s not here now—No’m—I couldn’t say——” 

Her voice was coolly polite until the receiver was safe on the 
hook, then it lost its note of restraint. “Wonder what she 
wants,” she said aloud. ‘“That’s three times now since dark, 
she’s called———”’ 

“Hey? What you say?” trebled Pa from the sitting room. 
Since his illness his hearing had grown*dull, but he always 
caught at any speech of hers not meant for him. 

She came into the room where he was and stood drying her 
hands before the fire. “It was the Tolliver girl again,” she 


explained, betraying annoyance. 





M4 ked at the bed of smoldering coals, caine dead 
embers at the bottom of the grate. Small tongues of flame 
shot up between the fresh lumps of coal on top, starting them 
off into a cheerful crackle. He put the poker back in its place 
beside the mantel. ‘Young folks, you can’t keep ’em apart,” 
he observed dryly, wondering why she should feel upset. 
His wife made no answer. Te would have been difficult for her 
to analyze her feelings just then. 
She liked the young et ese at the Clearmont National. 


Some months earlier, when he arrived in Clearmont from a little 
Georgia town one hundred miles away, a happy turn of fortune 
had sent him to her for board. 


It was about the time she 
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began to feel the pinch of doing without the weekly cheeks 
from the factory. ‘The board money’ll keep the table goin’,” 
she had argued with Pa, “an’ besides, he’ll be comp’ny for us 
both now sinces-——” She ow the look on his face and 
mercifully withheld the rest of the sentence. 

She was a cheerful little woman with an amazing capacity 
for work. No matter how many things there were to do, she 
0 -—_ a little extra time m young Gleason’s room, dust- 
ing the furniture, smoothing out his ties on the rack, arranging 
his laundry in neat piles inside the dresser drawers. It may 
have been the room itself that held her there at times. It had 
been her son Henry’s room from the time he was twelve until 
he went away. Henry never came back from France. 

Henry’s father gazed thoughtfully into the fire. His own 
outh seemed not so far away tonight. “I reckon the boy’s 
onesome,” he spoke up presently. ‘You ought to be glad some 

nice girl’s takin’ to him like that.” 


H*® wife was stooping before the grate, turning the backs of 
her hands toward the soothing heat. “But, Pa,” she 
flared back suddenly, “he’s.got a girl!’ 

“Hey?” He had a habit of asking over, then answering— 
“How'd you know he’s got a girl?” he asked now. 

She flushed guiltily, wondering how she could explain to him 
when he never went near that room. And yet she really had 
known ever since that first morning after the trunk came into 
the house. It was the early appearance of the picture in the 
little silver frame on the dresser that told her. Since then 
a hundred little things had confirmed her early opinion, thi 
too trivial to mention. Scraps of letters that had seemingly 
failed to say what their writer had intended, torn envelopes 
bearing the name of Miss Alice Hardwick, presumably rejected 
because of some slight imperfection in the address—these were 
mute evidences she frequently found in his waste basket on 
cleaning days. 

Then the picture itself. Some mornings she found it out of 
its usual place and over on the little table where he kept his 
writing things; other tim erally when he slept late in the 
morning—she’d find it lying flat against the dresser. 

There was character in the pictured face, character and a 
certain indefinable charm that had won Ma. Each morning 
as she went about her work in that room, the eyes in the picture 
seemed tg follow her, sometimes smiling their approval, at 
other times suggesting this or that particular thing their 
owner might do to tidy the room up a bit. Once during a friendly 
conversation in the kitchen—young Gleason was one 
of the “homey” kind that liked to go to the kitchen—she had 
asked him about the picture. 

“‘Ah-h———that?” he answered, his fine face lighting up with 
sudden interest, “that’s the pictuah of a young lady who lives 
in my home town in Jawja. She’s teaching m ewan f up on the 
Vuhginia bawdah this wintah.” 

“How’d I know he’s got a girl?” repeated Ma, unable to 
ignore the question longer. “W’'y, he just as good as told me 
so,” she answered positively. ‘“You know he comes down to the 
kitchen ever’ once’n a while to ny out his ties an’ put a fresh 
crease in his pants. One day when he had to wait a long time 
on the iron to heat—that iron, Pa—we got to talkin’ about a 
picture he kept on his dresser. I don’t know as hesaidsomuch”’ 
—she was trying to believe he had said more—‘“‘but I gathered 
from the way he talked it was a picture of his sweetheart an’ 
that they was—the same as promised.” 


HE moved away from the fire and switched on a light just 

over her work-basket on thetable. ‘He makes me think of 
Henry a heap in his ways,” she said reminiscently. “Henry 
was like him, always pressin’ out his clothes, an’ so particular 
how he looked 

Pa did not answer, He was glad that Henry’s mother could 
speak of him in the easy, natural way that she did. It seemed 
to ease her to bring him back in her thoughts like that, but he 
couldn’t—not yet. He had counted so on Henry. 

His wife unfolded something white in the basket. “I wanta 
finish these pillow-cases for Mis’ Alton tonight, so’s I can do 
’em up soon in the mornin’,” she explained, poking a thread 
ineffectively at the eye of her needle. 

“Here, lemme,” offered Pa. qtle could see better than she, 
even if he didn’t hear so well. “You women,” he added, with 
a sly twinkle in his gentle eyes, ““you women wear yourselves 
out ever’ Chri swappin’ presents.” 

He was still wondering what to get for her. He had walked 
down town every day for a week, trying to decide. But the 
few dollars in his pocket seemed to shrink every time he looked 
in a certain store window that she had suggested held the only 
things she really needed. A coffee percolator, an electric iron, 
an aluminum stew kettle. She had hinted that either of these 
would make an acceptable gift. Not much of a list to choose 
from, he thought gloomily, not when his tastes ran to soft slip- 
pers for her feet, a pretty wool scarf for her shoulders, or a box 
of luscious chocolate-covered cherries with which to gratify 
her lingering taste for sweeis. (Continued on page 88 
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Transportation Act? 


E statement is often made that the famous 
“Section 15-A” of this law requires the I nter- 
state Commerce Commission to make and keep 

rates high enough to enable the railways at all times 
to earn a net return of 534 or 6 per cent on their val- 
uation. It is said the necessity of letti the railways 
earn ed “guaranteed profits” is what 
keeps ratesup. Thisis all untrue. The Trans- 
portation Act is not in the slightest degree re- 
sponsible for the fact that railway rates are 
higher now than before the war. 


Railway Profits Reduced 
Under Transportation Act 


In the two years, 1916 and 1917, the net return 
earned by the railways averaged $2,800,000 per day. 
The Transportation Act was passed in 1920, and the 
arantees’’ to the railways. were with- 
ptember |, 1920. In the three years 


war-time “ 
drawn on 


. ended August 3!, 1923, under the Transportation 


Act, the net return of the railways averaged only 4 
per cent on their valuation and was but $2,100, 
a day. 

How - it be said the Sreeieres : tion foe ae 
up rates by ‘‘guaranteeing’’ the railways large ts 
when the net return actually earned and received by 
the railways since the Transportation Act was passed 
has been $700,000 a day less than it was before? 


Increase of Expenses Under 


Government Operation 
Main Cause of Present Rates 


The principal cause of present rates is the increase 
in railway operating expenses which was largely due 
to the war, and which occurred under the govern- 
ment operation of the railways. 

The government seized the railways and began rating them 
et the end of December, 1917. In chat month - ses 
Genes eee nn. 2 o. 6 42k ee 8 8 $8,106, a day. 
me poet ont opening be railways in 

‘ebruary, . In that mon eir operating. 510,000 ida: 


qempemecs were . - - + + + © © © @ 
Therefore, the increase in expenses under 
government operation was 2 e 8 $6,204,000 a day. 


What nap comment ~ = then? In the Sons 
eight mon operating expenses 
the jon te COs <0 $13,528,000 a day. 


Therefore, the reduction of since 
government operation ended been . . $782,000 a day. 
To sum up: 5 Ba pete Shee Sas vee 
t operation operating 
increased 


Why blame the Transportation Act for present 
rates when the facts show that the main reason why 
t rates are necessary is that there still remains 


$5,422,000 a day of the increase in expenses that. 


red under government operation. Why not 
biam the war—or government operation? 


Another Reason—Taxes! 

There is another reason for present rates. This is 
—taxes! In 1917 thetaxesof the railways were $501 ,000 
a day. In February, 1920, the last month of govern- 
ment operation, they were $609,000 a day. In p otter 
1923, they were $952,000 a day—or $451,000 a day 


—S in 1917. 

the managements of the railways, op- 
erating under the Transportation Act, have 
been reducing operating expenses $782,000 a day, 
the federal and state taxing authorities have 
been increasing railway taxes about $343,000 a 


a are the things that keep rates up, yet there 
are still people who want the railways so regulated 
as a them back under government manage- 
men 


Reduction of Rates Under the 
Transportation Act 
Rates had to be advanced in 1920 principally be- 


cause of increases in railway expenses under govern- 
ment operation. Since then, freight rates have been 
red in the entire country an average of 13 per 
cent or about $700,000,000 on the basis of this year's 
business. This reduction in western territory alone 
has averaged 16 per cent, or about $300,000,000 
on the basis of this year's business. 

Why blame the Trenapertatian Act, and private 
management of railways, for advances in rates 
necessary mainly by increase in railways expenses due 
to the World War and ent operation, and 
give no credit for reductions of rates that have been 
made under private management of the railways since 
the Transportation Act was passed? 


What the Transportation Act 
‘‘Guarantees’’ 


The Transportation Act does not “‘guarantee” the 

railways anything. It says the Interstate erce 

ission must so fix rates as to let the railways 

earn a “fair return” es fair valuation. There is 

nothing new in that. Constitution already re- 
quired it. 

But the Transportation Act does gi new “‘guaranty” to 
the public. It says that the eve et Bae Nei ‘ 
in deciding what will be a ‘‘fair return” forthe railways to earn, 

I *‘give due ) ti other things to the trans- 
portation needs of the country, and the necessity, under honest, 
efficient and economical t of the existing transporta- 
tion facilities, of enlarging such facilitiesin order to 
= of the United States with adequate transpor- 


Is it wrong for Congress to instruct the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in regulating rates to consider the need of the 
people of the United States for adequate transportation? 

only ‘‘guaranty™ that lof the Transportation Act 
would destroy is this Sanaa o the public thet the railwa: 
will be so regulated as to enable them to provide the pu 
wi transportation. 

No farmer or business man who realizes the country's need for 
@ great increase of its facilities of tranportation wants that 








This is one of a series of adbertisements published to gibe the farmer authentic information about 
railroad matters. Any questions-that you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway, 


L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Mi.souri Pacific Railway Co. 


RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 





H. E. BYRAM, Presiden 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System. 
J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 


t, HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway, 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railway, 


Cc. E. SCHAFF, President, 


Missouri-K ansas-T exas Lines. 
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THE LEAST LITTLE THING 


Continued from page 86 
He went back dutifully to the list she 
had named. If he bought the iron,there’d 
be nothing left for the other things, and 
he wanted her to have them all. In the old 


days, when he carried his check home 
every week he had always managed to 
keep back enough to buy something 
‘nifty’ for Ma. Mabel hadibeds there to 


advise him then. Mabel had that inde- 
finable something women called taste. 
He had learned re | lot from her. 

It had been a terrible blow to his pride 
to have no money of his own any more 
There was the monthly check from 
Henry’s insurance, and the money young 
Gleason paid for board, but the aggregate 
left only a small surplus after the neces- 
sary things were paid for. Coal, food, 
taxes—everything seemed to be getting 
higher. His doctor bill had been stagger- 
ing. Every time he thought of it, he 
wondered why, as a young man, he had 
not taken to medicine instead of wheels for 
a living. 

And yet wheels were paying well now— 
when he no longer helped to make them. 
He heard occasionally From his old friends 
at the factory—he’d not had the heart to 
go back and hang around, watching others 
work. He had never been a leader among 
the men, but his work was always faith- 
fully done. He thought of it now with 
peculiar pride that every conscientious 
workman knows. With the thought there 
eame a crusaing sense of loss, a nameless 
yearning for something that had been his. 

He was all alone in the sitting-room. 
His wife had taken the last stitch in the 
pillow-cases and had gone to the kitchen 
to rub them out. He heard young 
Gleason come in and go quickly to his 
room. Perhaps the Tolliver girl had 
ealled him up somewhere down town and 
there was some party o: other on for the 
evening. He only knew her by sight, but 
he hoped now that she was a nice, sensible 
girl and suited to a young man of such 
steady habits as his wife continually 
ascribed to that one who slept in Henry’s 
room. Perhaps he hadn’t really been in 
love with the girl in the picture. Ma was 
always putting romance into every life 
that she knew 

He could still hear young Gleason 
hastily moving about in the room above, 
but his wife’s light step in the kitchen 
was too far away to reach him. Only one 
more day until Christmas, he remembered 
with a start, and he had bought nothing 
for her. 


UDDENLY he made out another sound 

distinet from that overhead, a rap at 
the front door. It was the one sound about 
the house that never confused him. 

He rose and opened the sitting room 
door into the hall, at once conscious of 
the change in temperature out there. It 
was going to be a cold night. He was glad 
that he had moved the flowers. Before.he 
had swung the front door back half way 
a friendly voice greeted him. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Henderson.” It 


was one of the younger men who had| 


worked with him in the spoke room. He 
stood outside, fumbling in the dark for 
something carefully put away in one of 
his pockets. “The foreman asked me to 
brmg you this tonight or soon in the 
mornin’,”’ he explained after a moment’s 
search, drawing an envelope from an in- 
side pocket. “Since you ain’t a workin’ 
man any more I was afraid you mightn’t 
be up when I come by in the mornin’,” he 
added jokingly 


“Hey! What you say? W’y, howdy, 
Tom!—C’m in,” stammered Pa, a little 
dazed and not yet comprehending. 

“No, thanks, I must be goin’.”” The 


man was buttoning his overcoat up to the 
Pretty cold,” he added. “More 
tho.”” He nodded toward 
“The missus is waitin’ out 
Continued on page 106 


chin 
like Christn 
the side walk. 
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Address Dept. 17-R 
and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 
and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. A complete tube set hav- 
ing a range of 500 miles and more, in- 
cluding tubes, head set, batteries, and antenna equipment, as low as $23.50. 

This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 
vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual “Radio-profits.’”” Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 


Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 17-R 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth 


Montgomery Ward & ©. 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


TRY This Big Can 


on 2O Days 


FREE 


TRIAL 























































I make this liberal offer to 
before pay that CORONA 
WOOL FAT is the greatest heal- 
ing p ration you ever used for 
Cuts, Called Collar 
Inflamed Udders or other 
injuries of man.or beast. 
SEND NO MONEY 
. Simply mail me a postal or letter 
Centiomen: NA. WOOL AT ee Days 
one of Leas, lege al- we ree Trial.” I'll send it id. 
most burnt off with » u!] Use all or part of it and i y 
Sank womnle lover don’t find it to be the best healing 
sow. Greatly tomy sur. ointment you ever used you won't 
rp mé a t. If it does ali I 
oul Fat bealed the claim for it,-send me 65c in pay- 
Si pang thet there ment at of 20 days. (6) 
yy 5 C. G. PHILLIPS, President 





$11.55 
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| A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 619, Clarinda, Iowa 


KRAG SPORTER caliber 30/40 
with 22 inch barrel; five shot with 
military sight for 2000 yards. Weight 7%4lbs. In 
fine order. Special prise $11.85. —~ Came 
$2.50 per 100, 372 page Military catalog 50 cents. 
Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 B’way, W. Y. City 
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WHAT THE FARM BLOC WANTS 
Continued from page 11 

Act passed last year, may require some 
additional help—possibly administrative 
rather than legislative—to get squarely 
on its feet and thoroly established. Bank- 
ers in Many sections are opposing and 
discouraging the organization of the local 
cooperative and credit groups necessary 
to the pro functioning of this system. 
Without t local B tpees everything 
may go along beautifully until one of two 
or three things happens. The local banker 
may find a more remunerative outlet for 
his loans and sudden’y tighten up on the 
farmer borrowers, or he may refuse to 
recognize the provisions which uire 
loans to be made for nine months to three 
years. Or again, the test may not come 
until another money stringency arrives. 
Then, when the banker says: “I’m sorry 
but all my funds are loaned out,” the local 
farmers would have no recourse. If the 
local cooperative groups were in active 
working order they could go over the 
banker’s head, in a case of this kind, and 
get their loans direct from the district 
intermediate credit bank. We must do 
something to encourage the organization 
of these local cooperative groups. 

“It looks now as tho we would have to 
reopen the tariff on some articles. Some 
industries are, apparently, using these 
unfair tariffs as a means of forcing need- 
lessly high prices here at home. A friend 
of mine who recently returned from 
Europe brought with him a number of 
manufactu articles which he bought 
abroad at one-fifth to one-eighth the price 
at which they are retailed here. Perha 
a little justing in the tariff might 
bring good effects. 

Will Study Monopolies 

“One of the questions to which the farm 
bloc will devote much study is that of the 
control or supervision of monopolies and 
industries 80 OF as to control 
prices. At first thought this might seem 
rather far removed from agriculture. But 
it will be immediately recalled that the 
farmer’s present difficulties are largely 
due to the high costs of the things he has 
to buy. Crop prices are above 1913 levels 
and about on a world level, but the prices 
of the things the farmer has to buy are 
held far above the world level. is is 
possible only thru monopoly, or what 
amounts to monopoly conditions. 

“The Sherman Antitrust law attempted 
to break up these monopolies, or at 
prevent further consolidations It has 
been a flat failure. It has neither pre- 
vented monopoly nor secured to the con- 
sumer the economies arising from 
scale production and monopoly meth 
of distribution. We are now ready to try 
another method. We would retain the 
present large scale units of production so 
as to get the benefit of the resulting 
economies. But we would so supervise 
and control these lines of business as to 
make certain that a fair share of the 
savings actually got back to the people— 
the consumers. 

“We have already applied this principle 
to the stockyards and packers and to the 
grain We are thoroly con- 
sistent in this and have placed our own 
business—our vast cooperative marketing 
enterprises—under the supervision of a 
government agency. That was the effect 
of the Capper-Volstead Act. Now we are 
ready to go ahead and wy te principle 
more generally. Coal like a good 
place to start this winter. The president’s 
coal commission recommends government 
control. 

“If government supervision does not 
work out, government ownership seems 
inevitable—and the latter certainly has 
its shorfcomings. 

“Every indication points to a tl 
strengthened farm bloc this winter ont 
to a busy and useful session.” 
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The Farm’s a Different 
Place—with a Radiola V 


The air is crowded. Big orchestras—and great musicians 
playing. Famous singers giving their best. Sport news 
coming in from the fields where the big games are played. 
Not just fun, either. Lectures on the home and on health, 
Scientific talks on farming from the great colleges. Trave 
elogues. Church on Sunday, too—whole sermons and 
services from the great churches. 

Weather reports that guide each day’s work—the seed- 
ing and haying—the protection against storm and frost. 
And market reports that tell you when and where to 
ship to get the biggest prices when you’re selling, 

Get all these—every day — with a Radiola V—the great- 
est Christmas gift in the world! 


RADIOLA V and Loudspeaker 


Athree-tube set forlongdistance dily built, neatly finished, and 
receiving. Usesonlydrycellbat- perfected in the great RCA lab- 
teries that need no recharging. oratories. Equipped with a very 
Powerful—and sensitive. Stur- fine Loudspeaker. 


At the nearest radio or electrical store. 
Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


Send for the free booklet that describes every Radiola 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 3010 (Address office nearest you.) 


Gentlemen: Please send us at once, free of 
: charge, your booklet describing each Radiola 


: Name 
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Plan on some Delphiniums 


“THE QUEEN OF THE GARDEN”’ 


It seems strange that such an exquisite 
flower as the Delphinium should be so 
rarely seen among other floral beauties; 
for they are really easy to grow. If the 
seed is not old they germinate readily, and 
if started im the house “7 early will often 
bloom the first year. 1ey grow larger 
and more robust each season, and should 
be set at least three feet apart in the 
permanent bed. The roots are deep and 
an ordinary drought seems to have no 
ill effect whatever. 

The only pest I have found is a sort of 
a slug that works into the crown and soon 
destroys it; but a successful remedy is to 
cover the plant several inches deep in the 
winter with coal ashes. The delphiniums 





have immense spikes of lovely flowers of 
every imaginable shade of blue. Some | 
varieties will grow six feet in height in| 
rich sdil, with large, deeply cut leaves that | 
give a decidedly tropical appearance. 

Bamboo stakes are ideal supports for 
the heavy flower spikes. After the first | 
floral display, cut the branches clear to| 
the ground, and give a copious watering | 
and a light fertilizer, and the blooming | 
season is extended until late in the fall. | 

There is the Chinese Delphinium that 
differs greatly from the other variety, it | 
being more bushy in form, with more| 
spikes, but shorter in length, with a strik- | 
ing foliage that remains ornamental all | 
summer. There are two colors, the white | 
and a reddish lilac. 

One must not in their enthusiasm forget 
the dainty annual larkspurs with their | 
cheerful blue, white or pink flowers. It is | 
one of the best known of the garden flow- 
ers, and I might add, the easiest to raise ; | 
in fact, after once started it literally takes | 
care of itself. It is a lavish self-sower, and | 
before the cold weather is over m the 
spring, they make their appearance; are 
as much at home on the north side of the 
house as in the hottest sun. 

Seed sown in the forepart of April will 
produce flowering plants in July. A vast 
improvement has been effected in the size 
and color of the blossoms, and general 
habit of the plant. Now one may be able 
to buy seed that will produce the loveliest 
double flowers in all their shades, resem- 
bling small roses. 

They give a pleasing effect interspersed 
among the shrubbery, or scattered among 
the other flowers. 

One of the loveliest combinations im- 
aginable is the blue annual larkspur mixed 
with a bed of gypsophila; they bloom at 
the same time, making an airy cloud of 
gauzy beauty that is exceedingly attrac- 
tive. ‘ 

They make a charming bouquet for 
house decoration, catching the eye as no 
other flower will. 

Truly they deserve to be called the 


queen of the garden. 


IN WHAT SHALL WE GROW 
PLANTS? 
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$175 in Prizes for the Best Letters 


On Why Farmers Prefer 
De Forest Radiophones 


E have had many interesting let- 

tersfrom farmers and farmers’ 
wives on the service and pleasure they 
have received from their De Forest 
Radiophones. * 


Realizing the importance of the farm 
field and the farmers’ satisfaction with 
our Radiophones, we offer a first prize 
of $50 for the best letteron why farm- 
ers prefer De Forest Radiophones, a 
second prize of $25, and ten prizes of 
$10 for letters on this subject. 


We quoted one Kansas farmer last 
month who told the story of how he 
saved valuable stock, because a weather 

was broadcasted telling that a 
cold wave was coming and that the 
weather would be down below zero be- 
fore morning. This man felt that he 
had been repaid for the expense of his 
Radiophone by that one message alone. 


We know, however, that there are 
many ‘other reasons why so many farm- 
ers are buying the De Forest dio- 
phones. We know, of course, the rea- 
sons that most people tell us about. 


They say De Forest Radiophones are 
more reliable than other makes, and 
living far away from radio dealers it is 
important to have radio receivers that 
do not need constant attention and 
adjustment. We hear also that De 
Forest. Radiophones bring in broad- 
cast more clearly and have a range of 
from 1,500 to 3,000 miles. 


What we want are the real reasons 
that make De Forest Radiophones a 
necessity on the farm, both from the 
standpoint of education, pleasure, keep- 
ing in touch with the world, and because 
of the sending out of valuable informa- 
tion which the farmer can use in pro- 
tecting his crops or his stocks, as the 
case may be. 

If you want information about De Forest 
Radiophones we will be glad tosend you our 
Radio ~atalog absolutely free, which gives de- 
tails of the famous De Forest Reflex sets, which 
receive entirely on indoor loop. This means no 
bother with outdoor antenna. It also means 


simplicity of installation, easy operation, and 
very low expense, 


Be sure to write on one side of the 

per only and to mark your letter clearly, 
Bot h on the envelope and on the face of 
the letter, with the words “Farm Con- 
test.”’ 


This contest closes January Ist, and 
you can send in any number of letters. 

he names of the prize winners will be 
announced in the farm magazines and 
checks sent to the winners shortly after 
the first of the year. 


FREE catatocs 


If you haven't yet bought your De Forest Re- 
flex Radiophone through the De Forest Agent, 
send for Free Radio Catalog with all details and 
prices of sets, parts. and audion tubes. If you 
don't know who is the nearest De Forest Agent, 
write us and we will give you his name. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
Dept. S. F. 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


If Located West of Pennsylvania Address 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
WESTERN SALES DIVISION 
Dept. S. F. 4, 5680 L2th St., Detroit, Mich. 


De Forest D-10 Reflex 
Radiophone—4-tube set 
using either storage batter- 
tes or dry cell- and havinga 
range on indoor loop 
of from 1,400 to 
8,000 miles. Price 
$1450.00, plus ap. 













| have some nice collections of 
flowers grown in tin cans and syrup pails | 
painted green or a‘ neutral tint I have 
used without painting, but it 
always seemed to me the real flower lover 
would not like to have the beauty of the 
plants minified by the pot. Painting 
cans 


seen 


Ssecn cans 





At rock-bottom prices you get the efficiency of sets 
costing three times as much. Users tell us that 
Miraco Unidyne receivers pick up stations from 
coast to coast. Operate either on dry cel's or 
storage battery. Solid mahogany cabinete—finest 
workmanship throughout. Order direct or send 
for bulletin. 

Two tube outfit . « $29.50 

Four tube outfit . + + $54.50 

Dealers Agents Write for proposition quickly 
it's winner 





see a 


YOU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show ecards. No canvassing 
or soliciting. We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 








Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
























The Midwest Radio Co., 824 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Catalog Ready FREE 
SEE OUR PRICES FIRST 


R A D i 0 SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY 


Radio Bug House, 402 Best Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


|\9 Desk 20, 
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NERGETIC MEN WANTED in 

every town and county to sell oils, 
greases and paints. $50 to $75 weekly easily 
earned .Repeat orders comefast.Opportunity 
to build your own business. verything 
furnished to work with. Write for full par- 
ticulars. STETSON OIL COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio 








costs little and makes much for, RADIO 


Better and cheaper than home made, 


We carry no advertisements from merchants 
cir. free. N.W. B. Supply Co. Minneapolis, Minn, we do not feel perfectly safe in guaranteeing. 
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beauty. When convenient lar flower 
pots and pans are better, and the ordinary 
clay pots will answer. Use pots for plants 
that root deep, and shallow pans for bulbs 
and ferns. 

Plants grown in the window are like 
plants grown in the garden—they like 
good root room in a fertile soil. Most of 
them will grow into fine specimens in pots 
if given root room enough, but I have 





found that a window box that furnished | 
hetter soil conditions, room, even moisture, | 


better air circulation, would make plants | 


and blooms far superior to those grown in | 
pots, and especially in small pots. There | 


are some plants that will do best from a 
blooming standpoint if the roots are 
crowded. The geranium is one. It will 
grow too much to foliage if given too much 
room, and will not bloom until spring. On | 
the other hand many will be so much finer 
as to seem another flower. I have always 
had finer flowers from annuals I have 
taken up from the garden and from the 
bulbs when I grew them in boxes. You 
need only about six inches of soil and 
drainage, say five inches of actual soil, but 
the box should be at least a foot wide.— 
B. A. 


WINTER CARE FOR SPRING BULBS 


Cannas, one of the most difficult bulbs 
to winter, are rendered more amenable 
to treatment by as brief a sojourn in winter 
quarters as possible. For this reason it is 
best to defer digging them until as late a 
date as possible; that is, just before the 
ground freezes hard for winter. If the 
stalks are cut back to sound tissue as soon 
as the first hard frost has killed the canes, 
and the bed is banked high, a couple of 
feet at least, with dry leaves, and these 
protected with boards or canvas to shed 
water, the roots will suffer no harm. 

At the approath of severe weather, 
they should be lifted and stored in boxes 
of earth in a frost-proof cellar until spring. 
Examine them occasionally and sprinkis 
lightly with water if you see they are 
getting too dry 

Gladiola bulbs may be left until after 

quite a hard frost, when they should be 
dos and exposed in a sunshiny window for 
a few days todry. Then the stalks should 
be cut a few inches from thé*bulb and the 
bulbs be put in paper sacks and hung from 
the ceiling of a dry, dust-proof cellar, or 
in a frost-proof garret. Gladiolas are the 
easiest of all bulbs to winter, and the 
simplest treatment suits their culture in 
the oa n ground. 

Dahlias require practically the same 
treatment as potatoes thru the winter. 
Any cellar that will kee tatoes in good 
condition will winter dahlias satisfactorily. 
Dig the tubers after a hard frost has 
killed the tops, cutting them back to 
sound tissue and leaving the tubers undi- 
vided. Pack the tubers in boxes of sand 
in the cellar to prevent them drying too 
much. That is practically all that is 
required until growth starts in the spring, 
when they should be taken up and divided, 
a tuber to each live shoot, and started in 
boxes of earth or moss, or planted directly 
in the Eyer — when anger of frost is 
past. 


CHARCOAL FOR POT DRAINAGE 

We have used charcoal for drainage 
material in pots and liked it. Charcoal 
has a tendency to keep soil sweet, and is an 
ideal drainage as it will not pack, and the 
pieces are porous. It can be broken 
readily into pieces the size best suited to 
the pot, and will not rot or crumble from 
a season’s use. Where wood is burned 
pieces of charcoal can be picked from the 
ashes sufficient for drainage purposes, but 
it does not cost much to buy a peck to use 
if you do not make it yourself. It may 
have a slight fertilizing value, but I doubt 
this. It is well known that it absorbs gases 
and prevents fermentation, but its main 
value as a —s* is its mechanical suit- 
ability.—R. R., 
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Olympic 


Model C 






with 
peep sights 









A Modern Rifle 
FRONT for Modern Am- 
SIGHT munition 

The breech block is back- 
ed up by solid shoulders, 
Extractor faction is —— because 
it does not depend on the uncertainty of 
a spring. 

Hardened and tempered tool steel for hammer and 

trigger, insures long wear and perfect trigger pull. 

Accuracy of rifle barrel is guaranteed, Olympic Model C 24 inch barrel, shoots .22 Long 


Self contained, unit action. The hammer, t r R 22 Long or .22 Short Cartridges. Stock of 
and spiral ms uinspring are removable, by taking sat select, ol-fnished walnut. Steel Frame and Steel 





FRONT 






SIGHT 



















only two screws Levers, Weight''45¢ pounds, 
For sale by sporting goods dealers, or write direct to factory for illustrated catalog, showing all models. 
DEPT, $-12 
=> ~- 
Exclusively a) » f ee - oO Chicopee Falls 
ite Makers S QQCLOUS ATMS CO macer.'0R 
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What a wonderfulthin | it will be 


“Some 2222252 
present BVESCHER. 
from Dad ” ‘SAXOPHONE 


should play some musical instrument. Of all 
musics den the Saxophone is the easiest to master. 
it is a boy’s ideal instrument, one to which he takes naturally, 
for it fully satisfies that craving boys have to produce music. 
Ron Eg eg 
upon reyu with each new is possible for 
your boy to learn to A the scale in an hour and in afew 
weeks be playin ar airs, If he —— ina 
“Ss aa a — pes a lot of wholesome earning 
from engagements. ‘Nothing can take the 
place Stthe the Saxophone for home entertainment, church, lodge 


FREE TRIAL—EASY PAYMENTS 











T 1 or Orchestral Instrument and try it 
six days in your own home. tarens'et pageant sane Se 

iy. Mention the instrument interested in 
eodec a ue catalog will be mailed free. (66) 








FREE Saxophone BOOK Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
It tells which saxophone takes violin, # 1 am sarerested is the instrament checked bak 





cello and bass parts and many other things 
ou would like to know. Alsoillustrates § Saxophone......... Cornet... b Trumpet 
| eg Send coupon for your free copy. (Mention any other Tnatoment interested in.) 





B } Band Inst t Co. Name..... 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments Town covove 
2866 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indians 3 stato occu ye 





























SMITH BROTHERS — 


Famous since 1847 














INVENTORS ej PATENTS iis 
GET YOUR 1 pe ghey Bend Booklet free. Highest ref- 
Best results. 


model or ppeteh and SS eee nan we will 





<: | wareome. CMANAS. c00 6 STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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CHRISTMAS-AS-IT-OUGHT-TO-BE 


HERE was once a woman (she was 
a mother and a housewife) who 
dreamed every year of Christmas- 
As-It-Ought-To-Be. 
““Christmas-As-It-Ought-To-Be,”’ she 
would think to herself along in November, 
not in these words, perhaps, but this was 
the idea, “‘is a time of gracious hospitality | 
-of money enough for the one right gift 
for everybody—and especially—oh, espe- 
ciallv—is it a time of beautiful leisure. 
Christmas - As - It - Ought - To - Be comes 
slowly and gracefully. It never rushes 
upon busy mothers suddenly and fiercely, 
demanding of them time and thought and 
money and attention that they can ill | 
afford to take away from the work of | 
everyday; it comes softly and peacefully. | 
“(hristmas-As-It-Ought-To-Be means | 
carols and candlelight and letters to old 
friends. It means—well, this year it 
would mean (for so she was likely to| 
ramble on) a violin for Ed, and furs for 
Josephine, and half a dozen good maga- 
zines for poor old Aunt Carrie, It would | 
mean a fat check 
for Cousin Mary 
Ellen (of course she 
would spend # on 
the babies, but I 
shouldn’t mind), 
and perhaps—yes, 






\ 


|state university. 


| most heart than any of the other children, 


<< s nee 


' 
| tive-souled woman, she never mentioned | 


to anyone, in all the years, her dissatisfac- | 
tion with Christmas-As-It-Ought-To-Be. 

And it finally came to pass that Ed, her! 
first-born, went away to college, to the| 
Ed, awkward, silent, 
honest, slow, hard-working and true-| 
hearted, was perhaps closer to her inner- 





and as his first Christmas-Away-From- 
Home drew near, the woman couldn’t help 
wiping away a secret tear or two with her 
kitchen apron as she thought how she 
would miss him. But there was no money 
for traveling, and, besides, Ed just 
couldn’t afford to take time away from 
the job that was paying nearly all of his| 
college expenses. 

It may have been that some small hint | 





| of her longing crept into one of her letters 


to Ed, but certainly she never put her'| 
thoughts into words. However, on the! 
day before Christmas, when she and the 
girls were busy in the little, warm, clut- 
tered-up kitchen, Frank, the snub-nosed 
eleven - year - old, 
rushed in with a 
letter from Ed. The 
woman wiped her 
hands on her apron, 


A p ayer lor A Child. i brushed back the 


hair from her per- 
spiring forehead | 





' 6 
eally—a new over- 
pon a for Father. You haveso many stars dear God, f | and read to herself 
And the south room \ Twinkling m the nidht!. « in the midst of all} 
should be repa- ' fe the noise and con- 
pered, and Letty IP | should choose one for my own | fusion: 
Hale invited here “Now, Ma, don’t 





for a month, and 
nobody would have 
to overwork and 
everybody would 
sing and laugh and 
play. And sleep.” 
But Christmas-As- 
It - Ought - To - Be 
never came. 

When the chil- 
dren were small 
there was no money 
for fol-de-rols, and 
when December 
rushed in, all too 
close upon the heels 
of November and 
Thanksgiving, there was a breathless pur- 
chasing of inexpensive toys for little 
stockings and of sitting up very late to 
fashion little doll-garments out of left- 
over scraps. There were worried moments 
when it seemed as if there wouldn’t be a 
penny to spend for anybody; there were 
times when it seemed as if she simply 
couldn’t be bothered with Christmas. And 
yet Christmas was really happy, always, 
even tho it was never Christmas-As-It- 
Ought-To-Be. 

And instead of being reconciled as the 
years went by, the woman kept on dream- 
ing of Christmas-As-It-Ought-To-Be. She 
dreamed of the handsome engraved holly- 
decked cards that belonged to Christmas- 
As-It-Ought-To-Be, and the red hothouse 
roses, and the luxurious gifts—gifts really 
good enough for the best children in the 
world and the best man, too. Athd 
Christmas kept right on being noisy and 
crowded and cheerful and simple and 
home-made and funny, but never by the 
wildest imagining could it be called | 
“gracious” or “peaceful” or‘ beautiful.” | 

But, of course, being a kind and sensi-| 


‘Tl watch it 


Is smiling 











‘Would that be quite all night? 
| And vhen they blow my eandle out, | 


Twill seem as if Christ’s mother 
in my face. 





you go te worrying 
about where I'll eat 
my Christmas din- 
ner. I’m invited to 
Professor Peters’ 
house, where I'll 
get a good feed and 
have a good time. 
Of course I wish I 
could be at home— 
but then, next year 
will be all the better 
because of this. I| 
can just see you 
and the girls bus- 
tling around get- 
ting things ready. 
Why, the other day I was telling Mrs. 
Peters all about it (she’s awful good to me) 
and I said, ‘I don’t believe there’s anybody 
in the world understands Christmas like 
my mother does. Every year, since I was 
a little kid, our Christmas at home has | 
been just perfect, and I feel sorry for any-| 
one that hasn't got that kind of a time to 
remember.’ 

“Because I've always thought, Ma, that 
Christmas at our house was just exactly 
the way Christmas ought to be everywhere.” 

—Helen Cowles Le Cron. 


in its place 




















INTROSPECTION 

HE end of 1923 and the beginning 

of 1924 are drawing very near, in 

the selfsame manner that old years 

have ended and new ones have begun for 

a considerable space ef time. It is 

scarcely a new idea to suggest checking 

up one’s intangible belongings—one’s 

spiritual assets and liabilities—for intro- 

spection or looking within our own minds 

is a thing that most of us are only too fond 
of doing. 

In college, congregated late at night in 
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Oleman 
Quict-Lite 





**The Sunshine of the Night’’ 


TE: wonderful lamp will 
bring the good cheer and 
radiant happiness of the holiday 
season to every “home evening” 
throughout the year. 390 candle 
power; brighter than 20 old 
style oil lamps or lanterns. 


Surprise Mother on Christmas 
morni with a Quick-Lite Lamp. 
Dad cr Brother will welcome the de- 
pendable Quick-Lite Lantern. Always 
ready for any job any night. 


30,000 dealers sell Quick-Lites. 

If yours can't supply, write 

to nearest factory branch. 
Dept. 8. F. 17 


‘The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Philadel phia—Chicago— Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Torento 
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dormitory rooms, we used to indulge 
freely in horrible meetings called ‘‘truth 
parties,” wherein everyone took turns in 
telling each girl just what was wrong with 
her. The harder-hearted ones wisely paid 
no attention to what ima: been said and 
slept serenely, while the sensitive souls 
believed, wept, and grew more sensitive. 
They took themselves and others entirely 
too seriously. 

There lies the root of many of the 
superficial troubles in this world. Many, 
many things must be approached with 
due gravity and solemnity, but there are 
many trivial things to which we assign 
.oo muelf importance. 

We have known a woman to fly into a 
temper because her husband was half an 
hour late for dinner after a business trip 
to town. Perhaps his tardiness was un- 
necessary—but wasn’t the mere fact that 
his dinner was not so good as it might 
have been, sufficient punishment for him? 
Why allow such a slight thing to make one 
gloomy and morose for the rest of the day? 

We have known women who worried 
continually over their children, over their 
health and their foolish, childish faults 
which normal children outgrow. One of 
the nicest, most snteresting mothers we 
know was a girl who vowed when she was 
married that she would ‘take her children 
casually.” She is succeeding beautifully, 
is having much fun with her little family, 
and the work and worries are relatively 
ifsignificant. It is exactly as easy to find 
fun and enjoyment in one’s daily work as 
to find drudgery and despair if one makes 
up her mind to look for it. 

Let us, for this untouched year that is 


before us, put our very best sense of humor 
into working order. Let’s laugh or at least S your Ol | 1e 


grin sometimes instead of frowning. We 
won't talk about real griefs just now. Let’s 
realize, each one of us, that our own par- 
ticular lot in life is not the hardest in the 
world; that. there are a good many other 
mothers in our own community and every 
community in the country, who are 
troubled by the same vexing difficulties. 
Let’s not only try to keep sane and sweet 
but let’s act silly and foolish and young, 
and next January we will find ourselves 
younger, happier, and ready to have even 
more fun in the years to come.—G. A. C. 





BOOK REVIEW 

The Farm Cook and Rule Book, by Nell 
B. Nichols. MacMillan Co. Most of the 
recipe and home-making books that have 
been written in the last ten years have 
been for city women, says Mrs. 
Nichols most truthfully in the preface to 
her excellent new cook book, and it is in 
an effort to preserve the oldtime recipes 
and to present them with the newer 
discoveries which make farm cooking and 
homemaking easier and more satisfactory 
that this book has been written. 

Besides an especially large assortment 
of ‘good and dependable recipes, there are 
interesting chapters of household recipes, 
in which directions are given for resilvering 
mirrors, putting down butter and eggs 
making hominy, removing furniture and 
floor blemishes, preventing leather seats 
from becoming sticky, making baby’s first 
bed, mending wall paper, and the like. 

A chapter on ieundithne and one on 
labor-saving devices, a collection of 
‘Grandmother’s Beauty Secrets,” and a 
chapter on cooking for the sick, add much 
to the interest and value of the book. 

The Farm Cook and Rule Book, which 
contains 295 pages and is priced at $3, 
may be ordered thru the book department 
of Successful Farming. It would be a gift 
much appreciated by the bride in her new 
farm home, and would be just as weleome 
in the home of several years’ standing. 








The re-created dining-room 








New wall paper, fresh paint, a rug that with 
its mingled rose and blues and browns catches 
mellowed sunlight throvgh crisp window 
draperies. Furniture that a master craftsman 
might not blush to claim. And yet, some- 
thing lacking! Some barrenness on the side- 
board; and the table, set for dinner, not quite 
in tone with all the rest. Not enough silver- 
ware or the right kind of pieces—that was it! 


adequately supplied 
with silverware? 


N that last, swift glance at the table set for 
dinner perhaps you, too, have been con- 
scious that the rich beauty of enough silver- 
ware was lacking. You have realized the 
important part that the soft gleam of silver q 
plays in the furnishing of a room, quite aside } 
from the utilitarian need for it in serving 
smoothly. Yet you despaired of providing 
all the pieces you knew you ought to have. 


But you need not! In “1847 Rogers 
Brgs.”” you can purchase the silverware you 
need most reasonably. A half-dozen salad 
forks cost only $7.00. Other refinements of 
the table—bouillon spoons, ice cream forks 























and serving pieces—are priced as moderately. Senimeinaiaae 
‘ PATTERN 
On a later occasion, moreover, you will be Salad Fork 
able to add to your treasure of 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate. Leading dealers every- 
where carry the newer patterns in stock. 
Send for “How Much Silverware,” booklet M-54, - 


It is a faithful guide to reasonable silverware purchases 
for families large and small. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


RNATIONAL SILVER CO 











COLD CREAM POWDER 
in The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - BOXES 





Settles so 
many problems ! 


You needn’t worry about how 
you look or whether your nose 
needs powdering if you use 
Armand Cold Cream Powder. 
Women everywhere are discover- 
ing the satisfaction of using a 
powder that actually stays on all 
day. Because there’s a bit of 
cold cream in it—it won’t come 
off till you wash it off. You can 
be perfectly certain of its purity. 
It is so soft and smooth and fine 
it won’t harm the most delicate 
complexion. It’s the face powder 
good taste prefers. 


As a Gift— 


Someone on your Christmas 
list will be delighted with the pink 
and white hat-box of Armand 
Cold Cream Powder or the 
Armand Compacte (each a dol- 
lar). Pretty, prattical and easy 
to send by mail! 


Try it yourself. Send 25¢ for 
the Week-end Package—contain- 
ing cold cream powder, three 
other powders, rouge, cold cream, 
vanishing cream, talcum, soap, 
and the *‘Creed of Beauty.”’ 
Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
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COMBINATION 
OFFER 





To Introduce Our 


Cut Glass Az: $1 


Large 7 in. berry bowl and handsome but- 
ter tub”, both cutinstriking floral pattern, 
for only $1. A wonderful value. Both very 
useful. Both charming as separate holiday 
gifts. Send $1 cash, money order or check. 
lf west of the Mississippi, add 25c post- 
age. Money back if you're not delighted. 


Dept. H-12 Krystal Rrafters tress... 
ARE YOU WELL GOWNED ? 










W omen—Girls—15 or over. You can easily 
learn Gown Making during your spare mo 
ments IN TEN WEEKS —— 
Make 3 dresses forthe @ Mail te 
store cost of | / F 
ranklin Institute. 

Experts Frequently Earn / 

a a ~ tort Dept. E-641 


$4510$100aWeek / nocrnr mY. 


Many Start Partors /3end me AT ONCE. free 
in Their Own Homes. Ssampie lessons in the sub 


Every woman who now, ject here check ec 


does "plain sewing, should take up / © Gown Designing, 
designing MM 
Mail Coupon Today Sure! / L) Millinery 
A DELIGHT 4 
Shop Price $60.00 Nexo $£_______ 


* "21 40 
$38.60/ Address ———__ 


Cost to Make . 
you Can Save 
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Young peopl 
| who play to- 
gether in ar | 
orchestra gain 
culture, a 
spirit of coop- 
eration and a 
love of music 
that is never 
acquikd by 
those who 
merely listen 
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ORCHESTRA 


By J. WORTH ALLEN 


MAKING AN 


OES your church or school have an 
orchestra? If not, andif you are among 
the rapidly increasing number of 
| those who realize the value of an orchestra in 


|such institutions, why not look the field | 


a view to forming a playing 


” 


over with 
| organization of some kind 
This May not be as difficult of accom- 


plishment as it appears at first sight. To | 


begin with, take paper and pencil and 
|make a list of all available material, 
| with pianists heading the list. 
| The pianist should possess a keen sense 
|of rhythm, or as we commonly express it, 
| she should be good on time. She should 
be accurate and should read music well, 
tho she need not be a rapid reader. If 
possible, select a player who takes her 
music seriously, who has a good, firm 
| touch, and who does not use too much 
|pedal. Avoid the irresponsible sort of 
player or one who uses a too light, “flippy” 
|touch. The selection of a pianist is of the 
| highest importance, as the piano is the 
| foundation of the small orchestra. 
The Violins naturally come next on the 
list. The minimum requirements of a good 
violinist for the small orchestra are that 
he shall be able to read music and to play 
in tune in “first position,”’ in all common 
keys. If you have several violinists, have 
them all play from first violin parts unless 
ithe orchestra parts include what some 
publishers call an “obligato second 
violin” part. This is a real, melodic part 
that sounds somewhat like a combination 
of alto and tenor voice parts. The ordi- 
nary “‘afterbeat”’ 
cluded in orchestrations is worthless. 
Begin With a Few 

If you have only a piano and one violin, 
start with that combination. They make 
good music, and while you could not eall 





| it an orchestra, it may become the nucleus | 


of an orchestra. In fact, if the proper 


music is selected, you can start with a} 


piano and any one or more of the followifg 
instruments: violin, clarinet, cornet, 
| saxophone, and drums. 


A good ’cellist is a valuable addition to | 


any, orchestra. If you have a ’cello 
player who is not sufficiently advanced to 
handle the regular ‘cello part, have him 
play from a bass part, putting the notes 
down an octave where possible. 

A fluie may be added to any combina- 
|tion if the player can play in tune.. If 
the regular flute part is too difficult, work 
‘from a violin part, raising some of the 
| lower parts an octave. : 

Ordinarily orchestra work requires the 
clarinet player to carry two instruments, a 
B-flat and an A. As many players have 
only one clarinet, the B-flat, it would be 
| well at first to select arrangements calling 
for B-flat clarinet unless the C= can 
transpose. If one uses the right system, 
it is not much of a trick to learn to trans- 
pose. Then if the arrangement calls for 





second violin part in- | 


}an A clarinet, the player can work from : 
violin part and transpose. If the B-flat 
clarinet parts are too difficult, use th 
first or second cornet part. The second 
cornet part will sound well on clarinet ii 
| played an octave higher. 
| The cornet and trumpet are so nearl 
alike that for ordinary purposes they may 
be considered as being identical. Msi: 
| written for one may be-played on the 
| other without alteration. When only one 
‘cornet is present, he usually plays the 
| first cornet part. If you have plenty of 
| violins or other instruments on the lead, 
| he may be more ct. active on the second 
| cornet part. 
Select Simple Numbers 

A trombone plays the regular trombone 
part, but if an easier part is required, one 
| may be produced by altering a bass part 
| slightly to fit the range of the trombone 
| If you have two trombones and no instru- 
ment on bass, one of the trombones may 
| play the bass part as indicated. 

The saxophone is easily learned and 
occupies an important place in the modern 
|small orchestra. Saxophones are made in 
| many sizes, of which we shall mention only 
the most common. 

A C-soprano sax works from an oboe or 

|a first violin part. Many arrangements 
| have parts written for the most common 
| kinds of saxophones. When there is no 
| published part, other parts may be sub- 
|stituted. An alto sax may, by an easy 
method of transposition, use the ‘cello 
part. A barytone sax works from the bass 
part in the same way. The tenor is more 
difficult to use if there is no special part 
written for it. A B-flat cornet part can 
| be used by putting it up an octave, but if 
the player will learn to read bass clef and 
to transpose he will be more useful on a 
trombone part. 

The C-melody sax is misnamed, and 

because of its name, many players think 
that they should play only the melody. It 
| may be used on the melody, reading from 
a violin or oboe part and raising the notes 
anoctave where possible. The instrument 
ismore correctly called the C-tenor, and it 
is more useful in most cases on a secondary 
part. It may use a ‘cello or trombone part 
with few changes. This is accomplished 
simply by reading bass clef. No transposi- 
tion is required. 

Add drums if you can find a drummer 
who reads music and who does not con- 
sider himself the whole show. Too many 
drummers do not read music, but there is 
| no reason why the drummer should place 
| himself on a lower intellectual level than 
'that occupied by players of other instru- 

ments. It is better to take a beginner who 
has a good sense of rhythm and- who will 
| approach the work in the right way than 
to use a faker. Players on all instruments 
| should read music. 


Do not be discouraged if you have only 
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to start with. A small num- 
ter to begin with. It is easier to 


a few 
ber rs t 
get them working together and they will 


make more rapid progress. If you have 
fifteen prospective members, begin work 
with the best eight or ten, and add the 
others later. 

Great care should be used in selecting 
the music. The eoeust = the eupene 
tion depends largely on the r selec- 
tion as to quahty and the degree of 
difficulty. It is much better to play simple 
numbers well than to attempt music 
beyond your reach. 

Think of the pleasure and benefit to be 
derived by the members of such an organi- 
zation, and think of the value of the or- 
ganization to the community it serves, 
and you must conclude that any effort 
expended will be worthwhile. 


CLOTHING THE WINTER BABY 


Not merely styles but fundamental 
ideas underlying the making of babies’ 
clothes have chan decidedly in the 
last few years, and we know not which 
has mere reason to be thankful: the baby, 
who is so much more comfortable in his 
new type garments, or the baby’s mother, 
who knows she is doing the most up-to- 
date thing when she makes her child’s 
clothes so simple that they are easily 
ironed as well as easil . 

Fads must be ste avoided in dress- 
ing the young baby, and the best of 
sound eommon sense employed. Cloth- 
ing must be adapted te climate, season, 
and to the age and condition of the 
child. Young babies and those who are 
weakly need especially warm clothes, for 
they are easily chilled. If the baby’s 
hands and feet are cold or if he looks 
pinched and blue about the lips he needs 
warmer clothing. Much discomfort can 
be saved the mother as well as the de- 
fenseless baby if care is taken t= keep 
his bodily temperature right. ‘The over- 
dressed baby is likely to be restless and 
fretful; if he perspires continually he un- 
doubtedly has too much on. 

It is foolish to have a very large number 
of elaborate little dresses and petticoats in 
readiness for even the most wonderful 
baby in the world, because it is a few 
short months before these first are 
entirely outgrown. Then too, the tiny 
baby absolutely must not be handled any 
more than necessary, which farbids his 
appearing in company to any extent. His 
little things may be, and should be, fine 
and dainty, but he will require only a few 
things-for his utmost happiness. 

Avoid Handling the Baby 

With reference to the handling of young 

babies, a very doctor says: “We do 


know that babies are handled far too much “ne 


and are not allowed to sleep. They should 
be put off m a quiet place by themselves. 
We are cultivating a nervous race unless 
we learn the lesson. If you tried to handle 
the baby pigs, the baby turkeys, the bab 
ducks the way mother, family and friends 
handle the baby, the farmer would ery, 
‘Don’t do that; they will die if they are 
handled too much.’ 

The number of each of the various 
articles needed im a layette will vary with 
family circumstances. In the excellent 
bulletin, “Prenatal Care,” by Mrs. Max 
West, published by the children’s bureau, 
United States department of labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a list is given which includes 
all that is necessary for any young infant 
to have during the first few weeks of life. 
It calls for: Three abdominal bands, 6 to8 
inches wide, and 20 inches long, soft flannel 
strips, unhemmed; three shirts, size 2, of 
wool and cotton or wool and silk, but not 
all wool; four flannel skirts, Gertrude 
style; three nightgowns or wrappers of 
outing flannel, buttoned in front; eight 
white slips; three knit bands with shoulder 
straps, part wool; at least four dozen 
diapers; three pairs of long white merino 
stockings, plenty large. To this must be 
added a cloak, cap, and carriage blanket 
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of crocheted or knitted wool, and a few 
wool or cotton blankets and afghans for 
occasional use in the house. 

summer babies now are fre- 
quently put into short clothes at the very 
start, mest authorities eonsider it wiser 
for the cold-weather baby to wear long 
dresses, but “‘long’’ now has a far different 
meaning than it had some years ago. 
Dresses usually measure 20 to 24 inches 
in length, and nightgowns 30 inches. 
Gowns with a drawstring at the bottom 
are objectionable because they hamper 
motion, and some babies, strong-minded 
ones, object even to the baby bunting 
bags whieh are designed to keep their 
hands and feet snug and cozy. 

Dresses, slips and gowns are wisel 
made in butterfly or kimono style, wi 
tucks over the shoulders which can later 
be let out as the baby grows. It is quite 
remarkable, too, the way he will grow, 
leaving his ‘“‘outgrown shell’’ of basket or 
cradle and all his tiny clothes in the space 
of three or four months! 

The common materials for diapers are 
cotton bird's-eye, cotton flannel or outi 
flannel. New flannel should be wash 
before using, therefore it is wise to wash 
and shrink a bolt of material before cut- 
ting and hemming, in order that the 
diapers may be true squares—or rather, 
double squares, for most of them are 
made twice as long as they are wide. 
One set may be 18x36 inches or 22x24 
inches, and the large ones 26x52 inches. 
Rubber ties are permissible for travel- 
ing or 0 emergencies, but should never 
be used continuously on a baby. 

Daintiness, cleanliness and good judg- 
ment are the chief requisites in clothing 
the baby.—G. A. C. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


What did I learn in the city, visiting 
Mabel? Why, what every woman wants 
to know; how to make dishwashing 
pleasant work, or at least not nearly so 


un t as I had always thought it 
hadi to be 
Like everyone else I know, I never so 


much minded the glassware, china and 
silver, but it was that everlasting stock of 
pans and kettles following after, when I 
was tired and the dishwater getting cold, 
that took the heart out of me and made 
me dread to start work again after each 


meal. 

When I saw Mabel had an electric dish- 
washer I said to myself, ‘This is going to 
be a real vaeation! No dishes to do! Oh, 
if I could just have one of my own!” My 
enthusiasm cooled a bit when I found it 
didn’t do pots and pans, but after a meal 
or 0, I found there didn’t seem to be any 

0. 

I asked and found the reason was that 
Mabel kept things washed up as she 
worked, or if some one pan required soak- 
ing, it was set in the cold gas oven during 
the meal, and then cleaned before~ the 
table.dishes were brought out. Thus her 
kitchen was never cluttered. 

Very simple, wasn’t it? But just that 
one tion applied to my own work 
has h me surprisingly. I told my 
hu about my inspiration, and now 
when" he sees me, for example, washin 
the potato kettle when I empty it, — 
of putting it to soak to be washed later, 
he bee and teases me, “Ah, so we are 
getting ready for our patent dishwasher!’’ 

But he sees, too, that by doing the 
hardest part first, and one item at a time, 
I ve only the comparatively dainty 
part of dishwashing awaiting me after 
each meal. So, altho I can’t have an 


eleetric dishwasher at present, it really 
helps me three times a day.—A. M. H. 
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EAR the HATCHWAY 
—the union suit knit to 
fit without a button and get a 
new sense of body freedom 
and underwear comfort. The 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


puts an end for all time to but- 
ton bother. No daily button- 
ing and unbuttoning. No 
weekly repair and mending. 
This garment is worn by hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and 
boys who wonder now why un- 
derwear was ever made any 
other way. Your more up-to- 
date dealers are ready to show 
the fall line in a wide variety 
of styles and fabrics at the 


right price. 


HATCHWAY is made in a complete line of 
medium and heavy weight suits in cotten, 
worsted, wool and mercerized fabrics to suit 
every taste and purse. On sale at most good 
dealers. If you have any difficulty in getting 
just the style you want, we shail be glad te 
see that you are supplied, delivery free any- 
where in the United States. In ordering 
please state size and enclose remitt 
mill at Albany. A beautiful catalog illustrat- 
ing the complete line of HATCHWAY UNION 
SUITS in both winter and summer weights 


sent free on request. 


te 
so our 





Men’s suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; $5.00; 
$6.00. 


Boys’ suits—Ages 6 to 16 only—$1.50; $2.00 
FULD& HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods UnderwearCo.,Lid., Toronto, Canada 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines tn Canada. 
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Use These Colors in The Holiday Menu 


By N. BETH BAILEY 


Creamed Cauliflower With Peas 





HRISTMAS , the time of holly : ; 
C and fir trees, suggests red and 

green for the color scheme of | 
the Christmas menu. If we but 
pause to consider how gay and 
jolly the dinner table may look 
with its trimmings, we realize that 
the menu should be selected with ; \ 
this red and green picture in mind. ’ 
Of course some foods will be white ; ' 
or brown, but wherever possible, : 
let’s choose something red or green ' 
instead of yellow or orange. There- : ‘ 


: 














fore carrots are taboo while beets 
are in favor. Oranges must give 
way at this menu for grape fruit, 
apples, pears, green grapes, pine- 
apple and other similar colored 
fruits. A red jelly will replace a Le gee 
purple ora yellow jelly. Why not! Lee 

Most of us would choose a juicy ted 
brown roasted turkey for the 
Christmas dinner. Some families 
may prefer roasted goose, or duck, 
or a fine fat hen In England, a 
small roasted pig with a red apple 
in its mouth is considered the fin- 
est of Christmas treats. But Christ- 
mas dinner with the finest roasted 
turkey is not complete without the 














F SN Drain cooked cauliflower and 
; separate it into flowerets. Make 
a medium white sauce, using two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, four table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two cup- 
fuls of milk. Drain a can of 
small peas, add to the white sauce, 
4 and pour this sauce over the cauli- 
ae See flower. 
Se eee Harvard beets and _ buttered 
feof green string beans are excellent 
A vegetables for this red and green 
meal. To make Harvard beets cut 
cooked beets into cubes. Mix half 
: a cupful of sugar and half a table- 
spoonful of corn starch. Add half 
a cupful of vinegar and boil five 
minutes. Pour over the beets and 
let stand one-half hour. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter when ready 
to serve. 





Onion Souffle 


al 1% cupful of cooked onion pulp 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

% cupful of onion water 

Pes : 14 cupful of cream 

3 eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 
Cook white onions in boiling 





_ ze « - a 
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accompaniments of vege- 
salad, dessert, sweetmeats 


proper 


tables, 


and the little “fillers” so dear to memories of Christmas time. - 


Few of us need to be told to eat cranberries, but often one 
feels the need of a new way to serve these gay red berries. 
Spiced cranberries are a splendid meat accompaniment. 

Spiced Cranberry Jelly 


1 stick cinnamon 
24 whole cloves 
6 allspice berries 
Salt 


1 quart of cranberries 
1 cupful of boiling water 
2 cupfuls of sugar 

% cupful of cold water 

Pick over and wash berries, add boiling water and let boil 
until the berries are soft. Rub thru a sieve and add remain- 
ing ingredients. Bring to a boil, let simmer 15 minutes, then 
turn into a mold and chill. 

Spiced cranberry ice may be made by adding to the above 
recipe one cupful of water and the juice of one lemon, and 
freezing. This is especially good served with roasts or fowls. 

Cranberry jelly may be used as a salad if it ic stiff enough 
to hold its shape. Cut the jelly into half-inch cubes, place 
on lettuce, sprinkle with broken nut meats and serve with 
mayonnaise or cream salad dressing. 

Cinnamon apples may be served hot with the meat, or cold 
as salad or dessert. 

Select firm, tart apples of uniform siz. Make a syrup, 
using one cupful of sugar and two cu vfuls of water, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon extract and red coloring to give 
desired color. Use a flat-bottomed pan, and have the syrup 
come up half way on the apples. Cook slowly, turning to 
give uniform color. Let stand in the hot liquid to become 
transparent. Serve hot or cold. These may also be made 
from a syrup of red cinnamon candies 


REEN peppers are plentiful and 

may nicely be used as cases to hold 
creamed meats or vegetables. To do 
this, cut off the stem end, remove all 
‘ the seeds and parboil. If the peppers 
po are strong, it is well to parboil the pep- 
‘si pers in two or three waters. There is 
a variety of possible stuffings, but some 
of the most popular ones are: creamed celery; tomatoes and 
bread crumbs with grated cheese on top; scalloped corn; 
ground ham with white sauce and bread crumbs; raw ground 
carrots and nuts with white sauce; or rice and peanut butter. 








Asparagus With Spanish Sauce 


Arrange short stalks of canned 
baking dishes or arrange on slices of toast. 
portion a Spanish sauce made as follows 

2¢ upfuls of milk 
6 tablespoonfuls of butter l, 
4 cupfuls of flour 

Melt the butter, add flour and stir well. Gradually pour 
on the milk, and stir constantly while it cooks. Add season- 
ing and pimento puree. To make the puree force canned 


asparagus in individual 
Pour over each 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
cupful of pimento puree - 


pimentoes thru a puree strainer 


salted water until tender, drain 
and force thru a sieve. Make a 
sauce of the flour, butter, onion water and cream. Season 
with salt, add the onion pulp and bring to a boil. Remove 
from the fire and add the beaten yolks of the eggs, then fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites and parsley. Bake 20 minutes in 
a moderate oven if baked in small ramekins or 25 minutes if 
baked in one large bakin dish. Serve at once. 





PEPPERS are also used in such salads 

as cold slaw, apple salad, and other 
vegetable combinations. A very pretty 
Christmas salad is made by filling green 
and red peppers or canned pimento 
with well-seasoned cottage cheese. Pack 
the cheese in until firm, let stand for 
an hour or so in a cold place, and with 
a thin, sharp knife cut the peppers into one-fourth inch slices 
and arrange on a lettuce leaf, two slices of green and one of 
red or two slices of red and one of green. 

Perfection salad may be made a red and green salad by 
adding a tablespoonful of vinegar to a lemon jelly rule, then 
add salted shredded cabbage and chopped green and red 
peppers. When solid cut into squares and serve with salad 
dressing. 

Stuffed celery may be served with the above salads. Select 
small perfect pieces of celery about four inches long, clean 
thoroly. Use soft cheese seasoned with salt if needed, to fill 
the groove in the celery. Smooth off the surface, sprinkle 
with bright red Spanish paprika or cut out a diamond shape 
from a red pimento and press this onto the cheese. One 
slice of stuffed celery is noad on each salad plate. It is 
eaten with the fingers. 
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Vitamin Salad 


1 cupful of grated raw beet 1 cupful of shredded cabbage 
1 cupful of grated raw turnip 2 cupfuls of French dressing 
1 cupful of cooked green strin. beans 

Marinate (dress) each vegetable separately with the French 
dressing, and chill. When ready to serve, arrange in mounds 
on a platter or serve a portion of each vegetable on each 
individual salad plate. It is best not to mix these vegetables 
because the beets will make an unattractive looking salad. 


Grapefruit Salad 


Arrange sections of grapefruit on a chop plate or in a salad 
bowl garnished with lettuce. Pour over these sections a 


dressing made as follows: 
4 tablespoonfuls of grapefruit 
juice 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
% cupful of salad oil 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


2 tablespoonfuls of chopped 
green pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped 
pimento 


Apple Salad 


2 cupfuls of chopped red apples % cupfui of chopped blanched 
% cupful of chopped green almonds 
peppers % cupful of chopped celery 


Do not pee: .we apples. Serve with cooked or French 
dressing on lettuce. (Continued on page 98 
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looking, it carries a sound 


guarantee. 
Canadiar 


“The best watch ¢¢.co will 
2 buy.’ Like the Yankee, itlenes Se 


| im its Geld. A jeweled, ta-sice 
| watch that combines stamina 
| with style. (With a Radiolite 
dial $6.00) 
In Canada, $5.00 


HERE’S no gift like a 
watch, nothing used so 
much, consulted so often, car- 


ried so long. 


The Ingersoll you give now will 


be ticking Christmas Greetings 


everyday thvoughout the year. 


Your dealer can show you In- 
gersolls to fit every purse and 
purpose. Sizes for men, women, 
boys and girls. Radiolite dials 
that tell time in the dark. Jew- 
eled models in nickel and gold- 


filled cases. 


Prices from $2 to $10 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 











Yankee Radiolite 
This is the New Yankee, 
equipped for telling time in the 
dark. Convenient under the pil- 
low at wight; and for nursing 
mothers, sportsmen, motorists, 
ete 

Canadian Mapie Leaf 

adislite, $7.00 





ST 


7 jewels, full bridge model; the 
Keliance is the result of inger- 
sal] economy methods applied 
in the Ene watch Geld. The 
innest, 16-size,7-jewel watch 
made in America. 
In Canada, $7.90 
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ORIGINALITY 
IN NEEDLEWORK 


To create designs of your own, you 
need the inspiration of knowing 
what others are doing—detailed 
instructions as well as pictures 
of their finished work. 


STAR 
NEEDLEWORK 
JOURNAL 





is a quarterly publication devoted 
entirely to the best in needlecraft 


KNITTING, CROCHET, 
TATTING 
and EMBROIDERY 


each issue a pattern book of 
beautiful new designs, witb full 
ils for working. 


faci Veen “Ei 





COUPON 
Star Nesdlework Journal, 
260 West 
New York City. 
Please mail me a FREE copy of Star 
Needlework Journal as advertised in 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


Name 





BREE seinen 
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erican Co’s Sitkine 

| the Ameren, “Taee Sukine Crochet Cot | 
: ton, size 20,—delft, and glass wwecting wie = 
4% inch bine check were used for set. | 5 
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REDS AND GREENS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
Continued from page 96 
Horse Radish Cream Dressing 

% cupful of whipped cream 

3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of fresh horse radish 

Beat the cream until stiff, add the 
vinegar gradually, then fold in the grated 
horse radish and salt. Serve on a vege- 
table salad. 

For dessert, red and green maraschino 
cherries or a bit of red jam or jelly may 
be used on ice cream or on whipped 
cream desserts. 

To make Christmas cakes, cut fruit 
cake into squares, frost with boiled icing 
and decorate the top with a holly leaf 
cut from thinly sliced citron and several 
small red cinnamon candiés to resemble 
a spray of holly, or green gumdrops may 
be sliced and cut into the shape of leaves 
with candied cherries cut to simulate 
| berries. Other Christmas cakes are made 
| by frosting little rounded cup cakes on 
‘all sides with boiled frosting, and rolling 
‘at once in shredded cocoanut to look 
like snowballs. 
| Individual pies, the crust baked o~ ~ 
the bottom of gem pans, then filled w 
a pa mixture, are good toppe 
| with whipped cream or ice cream, These 
| are most festive if into each pie is stuck 
a gay little cardboard Santa Claus, a 
Chiistmas tree, lighted candle, or other 
| favor. 

The old-time Christmas plum pudding 
was often brought to the table ablaze 
| with burning brandy, but we may achieve 
almost the same effect with Fourth of 
July sparklers. Stick several into the 
pudding and light just before entering 
|the room, as they burn out quickly. 
|The plum pudding should be placed on 
'a round plate or tray and garnished with 
sprays of holly, mistletoe or festoons of 
pop corn and cranberries. 

Plum Pudding 


1 pound of suet, ground 
1 pound of raisins 
1 pound of currants 
% pound of citron 
\% pound of lemon peel 
1 glass of currant jelly 
1% teaspoonfuls of mace 
10 eggs 
% cupful of fruit juice 
% pound of almonds 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
2% cupfuls of brown sugar 
1% cupfuls of bread flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
% teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1% teaspoonfuls of soda 
Clean, cut and chop fruit. Combine 
dry ingredients and fruit. Beat eggs and 
add liquid and jelly. Combine wet and 
dry ingredients. Steam in covered greased 
molds six hours. This makes four pound 
coffee tins almost full. These may be 
best stored in the coffee tins, as the fat 
hardens when cold. To serve, reheat in 
the tins in boiling water. The pudding 
will be very soft and very rich. 
Fondant-covered Marshmallows 
Cut square marshmallows in quarters 
or halves. Melt fondant. Flavor and 
color as desired. Dip the marshmallows 
as in dipping chocolate. The marshmal- 
lows become soft and creamy. 
Turkish Delight 
1 ounce of gelatine 
% cupful of cold water 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
% cupful of boiling water 
Juice of one crange 
Juice of one lemon 
% cupful of nats 
Red coloring 
Pinch of salt 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water. 
Dissolve the sugar in the boiling water, 
add the gelatine and let simmer twenty 
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minutes. Add flavoring and coloring and 
the nuts. Turn into a buttered pan ty 
the depth of one inch. When stiff cut 
into cubes and roll in powdered sugar 
just before serving. 

Pop Corn Balls 

Pop corn balls make an attractive cen- 
terpiece. For an after-dinner sweet, these 
balls should be not over two inches in 
diameter. To make a festive table, press 
into each ball the end of a streamer of 
red or green baby ribbon.* Pile the pop 
corn balls in a crystal glass bowl or in a 
pretty low basket. Stretch the streamers 
in alternating colors out to each place, 
so that at the end of the meal each 
guest draws a ribbon and receives a bal!. 
One may add to the entertainment if a 
little fortune in verse is written on a 
slip of paper, folded and tied to the end 
of the ribbon that is hidden in the pop 
corn ball. 

This rule for pop corn balls never fails: 

1 eupful of corn syrup 
% cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

1 tablespoonful of butter 
% teaspoonful of soda 

4 quarts of popped corn . 

Boil syrup, sugar and cream of tartar 
to the soft-ball stage, add butter and 
soda and pour over freshly popped corn. 
Cool and shape into fifteen medium- 
sized balls. 

And so the Christmas dinner is a meal 
of red and green colors. We choose 
those foods that add to these colors and 
avoid those foods that mar the effect. 








Be it turkey, goose, chicken, or roast 
‘ef, as you will, but watch carefully 

sat the Yuletide colors predominate in 
all the little accessories that make for a 
successful Christmas dinner. 


OLD FLOORS 

To fix an old, soft wood floor so that it 
can be used without a carpet requires 
something more than just a coat or two of 
paint. If the job is done as it should be 
done a very serviceable floor will result, 
that can be kept clean with a dry mop and 
on which rugs will suffice in the same wa 
as with floors of hardwood. It is coneiatial. 
however, that the soft wood floor be 
thoroly put in shape before it is painted. 
This, perhaps, is the secret of a successful 
piece of work. 

First of all take a small hand plane and 
go over the entire floor surface, smoothing 
off all irregularities. Operate the plane 
along the grain of the wood. On splintery 
boards it is best to cut back the splinters 
to a solid base, even if it leaves a rough 
place. Then smooth off the roughness 
with emery cloth. If the thin, slivery 
grain is left intact, the end of the splinter 
will, in time, find a way to curl up and 
the dry mop will catch on it. It sometimes 
is quite a taske to overcome the splinters 
but it can be done if one’s supply of 
patience is of generous proportions. 

After the floor has been smoothed off 
by help of the plane and emery cloth, go 
alter the cracks. Fill the larger ones with 
thin strips of wood. The smaller ones 
can be 2 ay tag 4 —— af —. 
paper pulp (made by soaking t per 
and water putty. The d ist will fur- 
nish this in powder form. Mix enough of 
it with the pulp to make a heavy paste. It 
has almost the consistency of iron when it 
is dry. 

Two coats of flat paint will give an even 
color and provide a splendid base for the 
finishing coat of varnish. It is better todo 
the job this way than to use a pajnt that 
contains varni When buying*varnish 
get the very best. It is this that gives wear 
to the floors on which one’s time has been 
spent. The varnish best suited to this 
purpose is the heavy varnish used on the 
decks of boats and in other work where 
exposure is severe. With such a surface 
the floor will give years of service.—O. C. 
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St Points op ’ 
nt . tt 
ct tique 
ugar 
Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette ° ha 
i w i is de ent as will 
cen- peal te oe oe Willen te Editorial Depart- Gifts L t are 
hes ment, en —— ~'-—" pe 
in be gure and sign your name. Unsigned question Sure to Please 
press Those desiring personal answers will please enclose 
Tr ol a two-cent stamp. 
pop * ee : pass on to you Oliver 
IVING gifts is pleasant, and so is the - 
= * receiving of gifts. Sometimes anxious} . Wendell Holmes’ opin- 
a . moments are experienced, however, won-| 40m that memory, imagina- 
a dering if one has chosen the right thing} tion, old sentiments and 
pe for a friend, or wondering what to choose} associations are more readily 
- that will express friendship but that is not} stirred by a fragrancethanby 
* question usually arises in a boy’s mind as = ; ehiod 
end to what to give to the girl whe is his par- The pleasure of a Colgate ; a =— 
pop ticular — trend (as. _ a the| gift, with its fragrant love- 
moment) and likewise the girl’s mind is/ liness, will stir the memory 
ails troubled about what to give = boy. a and live in senti- 
There are so many lovely things on ment long after 
counters now that the question resolves Sati har idld, 
itself nto “whieh,” not ‘ ..”" eit ten fant 
If you are » bey, hunting for a gift for ts precious 
“2 the girl, see ‘8 = learn panting remnant. 
: of her tastes preferences thru one ATE& CO. 
and her own girl friends. Perhaps she longs —— ! 
_ for a stubby x umbrella in a color to Colgate’s 
‘ harmonize with her coat; ps a 
of pottery, such as a lovely vase or foal a Bouquet Soap 
neal for her room, will make a strong appeal. ome mt esr 
ange Recent novels are usually a better choice d erdena,m mere vender; these 
and than gift books which are too faney to oes the fragrance of Cashmere Bov- 
ect. read. Avoid manicure sets and brush- cakes 70c 
Bast and-comb sets, and all the strictly per- 
ully sonal things, as well as very expensive 
P in gifts such as jewelry, unless you are en- 
wa gaged to the girl. 
)_ ated are a girl the problem is still 
harder, I think, for there seem to be so few 
things that men really need! A box of 
at it men’s stationery, a silvér pencil or a foun- 
ures tain pen, fine linen handkerchiefs that 
O of you have monogrammed, a flashlight or 
| be other little helpful appurtenances to a car, 
ult, a box of creamy homemade candy nicely| “A Box where sweets compacted lie” —nennent 
and packed and wrapped, are some very good! A trio, Florient scented ~Powder, 
way ideas. Beware of sox and ties, the standard| Rouge, Extract. A gift box de luxe. 
ial, Christmas jokes. $2.50 ‘ 
be Questions and Answers u 
ted. “When I have been introduced to an- 
sful other woman and have talked with her for Colgate’s Florient 
a few minutes, what should I say when Se iO RE. Oe 
os leaving?” asks an Iowa reader. Golden sunshine, silver seas and 
ung Shake hands and say, “Goodbye. I am b ki Siittcs ateeathineehs 
ane sory ald fave metyon.” The other ae 
: answers, ““Thank you.” 2 . 
ters “Ts it all right te a girl to spend a few Extract $1.00to $10.00 
ugh days during Christmas vacation at the Toilet Water $1.50 
1B home of a boy friend, when she is not en- 
ery gaged to him?” a Nebraska girl inquires. 
iter If the boy’s mother asks the girl to visit 
and in her home it is ordinarily quite all right 
oad for her to make such a visit, but the invi- , 
ers tation of the boy alone cannot be accepted. Colgate $s Compact 
of \ boy from Kansas wonders: “When I “Mingling light and fragrance”’—sHELLEY 
off ask a high school pitt to go to tc next Here is a dainty one— wder, puff 
town with me, on the train, an afternoon, and mirror. Ebony black, Iden 
go to a basketball game, returning that eve- border. ‘Can be pr Pareme —y at Many ather Colgate 
ith ning, shouldn’t I pay her railroad fare and slight cost. $1.00 articles at the store 
nee pay for her meals while we are together?” where you trade. 
a rho the books of etiquette say that a 
=) girl never allows a man to pay — a 
fare on any occasion, we see no difference . 
| of in that case between paying railroad fare j - eltde Schoo! Course 
It and paying for a taxicab. Personally we ~ . 
a it like best to see high school students go m : in 2 Years ” You can 
groups rather than in definitely paired-off 2 
pen couples, especially on occasions of that 
the kind. The man pays all expenses while pamela = ee 
do the girl is his guest. We trust you till seeds arc sold. 
rat “Is it all right to say ‘Hello’ when I 
ish meet a girl I know, or must I say ‘How do $$$6OO006 
< y - do’?”’ eg cmd asks. Welle 5 66 3 3 
~ t is quite right to say, “Hello,” E erything Abou WwW J & d? 
om rat her on “How do you do,” to oo iV 7 t as esus 0 3 
me whom you call by her first name. sure C Soa and other Iiberai religious literature seft FREE. 2 
_ ‘hat you say “Hello, Mary,” in 2 conver- uticura p Please address: F. EVERETT, Room 126 $ 
vce sational tene, and do not shout it out. S Effi . >< 
C. —Bertha Averille uggests ICIENCY | | $ 25 Bescon St, Boston, Mass. $ 
APL OURAOL OL CELL EOP DLE sddrese: Cutteuis Laberstorian, Dept 0, Malaoa: Bees PPO PPE O LEIS ILE L EOS OS 
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THREE EXCELLENT 


MINCEMEATS 


INTRY days and butchering time 
on the farm bring thoughts of mince 








f peta 


tin, 
TT ie 


tablespoonfuls of salt, one tablespoonful 


each of mace, nutmeg and cloves, four 


pies, rich and juicy. Any housewife | tablespoonfuls each of cinnamon and 


may easily prepare a delicious, whole-| alspice. 


Now add three quarts of the 


some mincemeat by using any of the|stock from the kettle and cook slowly 


recipes given below; merely follow di- 
rections and the result will be all that 
could be desired. The quantity may be 
increased or lessened by using propor- 
tionate parts of ingredients mentioned. 

Recipe No. 1 has given satisfaction 
in many households for a quarter century 
and is made asfollows: cover five pounds 
of beef, a neck piece will do, with water 
and boil until very tender, adding hot | 
water as needed; when done remove from | 
the fire and set aside until morning. | 





Then remove it from the kettle and after | 
taking out all bone and gristle, chop fine. | 
Chop together eight quarts of tart cook- | 
ing apples, five pounds of raisins and one 
pound of beef suet; put into a large stew- 
pan, add the chopped meat, also two 
ounces cinnamon, one ounce cloves, one 
ounce ginger, three grated nutmegs, one 
tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
pepper and three pounds of brown sugar. 
Add three pints of pure sweet cider and 
boil slowly until apples are tender. If 
cider is not available grape juice, or 
equal parts of apple vinegar and 
molasses may be used. Stir often while 
cooking. When it is done it may be sealed 
in glass jars, or may be poured into 
small crocks, covered with molasses and 
tied down with heavy paper. 
Another Good Variety 


Recipe No. 2 calls for three pounds of 
beef, half a pound of suet, two pounds of 
brown sugar, one pound of currants or 
raisins, the juice and rind of one lemon, 
one cupful of syrup, one gallon of tart 
apples, one quart of sweet cider, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, two teaspoonfuls 
each of cinnamon and allspice, one table- 
spoonful of salt. Boil meat in a very 
little water until tender; remove the bone 
and chop meat, apples, suet and currants 
all together well, add flavoring, put into 
granite or porcelain stewpan and pour 
the cider over the mixture. Cook slowly 
for forty minutes when it may be packed 
into sterilized jars and sealed. oO im- 
prove on this recipe for a wholesome, 
easily prepared mincemeat would be 
difficult indeed. 

Recipe No. 3. Boil eight pounds of 
beef in enough water to cover until meat 
is ready to drop from bone; set aside until 
morning, then remove meat from the 
kettle and return stock to back of range. 
- Take meat from bone and chop fine. 
In another vessel chop 
pounds of tart cooking apples, three 
pounds of suet, three pounds each of 
raisins and currants, one pound of citron. 
Put all into a large pew oe or aluminum 


together ten | alv ( 
| juice remaining in each can. 


| duct. 





kettle and add five pounds of sugar, two 


two to three hours, or until the ingredients 
have cooked together thoroly. When 
done put into sterilized jars and seal. 
This recipe es a really delicious 
product and one which even the children 
may eat rather freely without harmful 
results. 
Pork May Replace Beef 

In each of the foregoing recipes the 
full list of ingredients has been given 
as contained in the original recipe, but 


| we would not have the perplexed house- 


wife believe that all are necessary for 
the turning out of a really excellent pro- 
Experience proves that a splendid 
article may be made with only a limited 
number of the ingredients named; in 
fact many much prefer some changes in 
the recipes. As may be seen the main 
constituents of all mincemeats are apples, 
meat, sugar, or syrup, and cider or other 
form of fruit juices. While in all of the 
above recipes beef is the meat used, yet 
our regular supply of mincemeat is made 
by substituting the lean part from the 
hog heads at butchering time; this meat 
is the equal of beef in every way and 
even an expert could hardly detect the 
difference. When fresh apples are not 
available the dried article, steamed until 
tender, may be used with good results. 
It often being difficult to obtain goed, 
sweet cider we find that apple vinegar 
diluted with juices from canned fruits 
or with water may be substituted with 
good results. 

The quantity and kind of flavoring 
used is always a matter of personal taste 
and must be varied to suit the likes and 
dislikes of the family. In eur own house- 
hold very few spices of any kind are used 
in making mincemeat, the stronger 
flavoring being disliked. If no suet is at 
hand the addition of two tablespoonfuls 
of butter to each pie when making will 
prove just as desirable. If they are to 
be kept for several months all mincemeats 
are best sealed in pint or quart jars. 
When part of the contents of a jar is 
used cover the remainder with m 
until needed.—Mrs. L. R. Y 


SWEET PICKLE JUICES 


As we open the jars of sweet pickles, 
such as pickled pears, peach pickles, 
and those made of watermelon rind, it is 
always a question what to do with the 
It is rich, 
full of sugar and spice, and it would be 
wicked waste to throw it out; yet it is not 
always easy to think what to do with it. 
A few suggestions follow. Each cook 


} |-meat. 
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will, of course, choose her uses and govern 
her quantities according to the tastes of 
her family, and will no doubt develop new 
ideas along similar lines. 

Use the pickle juice: 

To flavor meat. 

To thin a thick boiled salad dressing 
when it is to be used on fruit salad or 
cabbage. 

To baste baked ham, either a whole 
ham or a thick slice. 

To flavor butter-scotch candy. 

In the dressing for sour oun chops or 
tenderloin. 

To flavor Mocha eake filling or any 
other i 


powdered sugar fillings. 
Tomake a jelly to serve with cold slice 
Use the recipe for making jelly 
of canned fruit juices, substituting the 
pickle juice. 

To make a very tasty beet pickle. When 
you cook dry beets, take the leftovers and 
slice them into the hot pickle juice. 

Instead of water to soak and stew 
dried prunes or peaches. This makes a 
very mch, preserve-like dish.—A. M. H. 


A TUMBLING TOY 


Thirty years or so ago, mothers used to 
make for their children the novelty toy 
here pictured. It is just as fascinating now 
as it ever was, and is not hard for strong 
fingers to make, tho it is too difficult for a 
small child to attempt. 

_ Cut two circles of heavy cloth seven 
inches in diameter for the top and bottom. 
Cut an oblong piece of stiff material such 
as crinoline, 8x3 inches. A man’s stiff 


4 





shirt cuff used to be used for this piece, 
which is rolled into a cylinder, sewed to- 
gether and then covered with bright cloth 
to form the coat. Each circle is gathered 
around the edge and sewed to an end of 
the cylinder, like a cap. 

Make arms or legs four or five inches 
long of narrow strips of cloth doubled and 
buttonholed or blanket stitched together, 
and sew in place after other are 
sewed together. Place a golf ball, a hard 
rubber ball or a large glass marble inside 
the cylinder before the last circle is sewed 
entirely around. Be sure to use stout 
thread for sewing. 

This toy will turn somersaults beauti- 
fully when placed at the top of a sloping 
board, such as the family ironing board.— 
Mrs. J. W. T. 


FOR THE BATTLEFIELDS 
OF PEACE 


In the past fifteen years the annual 
death rate from tuberculosis has been cut 
in half, due to the untiring efforts of those 
in this country who realize that the dread 
disease must go. In the forefront of this 
number are the public health nurses, who 
have been fighting the battles of peace 
with the one thought of stamping out that 
frightful enemy of rich and poor alike. 

hristmas seals put out by the National 
Tuberculosis Association are a small but 
mighty weapon in the fray. While you 
are giving gifts to those nearest and dear- 
est to you, give health to someone you 
have never seen. The pretty Christmas 
seals which make the smallest package 
look so festive will carry new life to some 
r soul. 
Wherever you see the health Christmas 





seals, buy them. Use them liberally on 
your packages, secure in the knowledge 
that you are being not extravagant but 
charitable. 
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Your Christmas Gift Page 


These rewards are offered for a few subscriptions to Successful like to earn these rewards and give them to your friends as 
Farming. All of them are fully a goo in every way. Christmas presents they will be equally delighted. 

Our offers are surprisingly liberal considering the unusual There isn’t room on this page for long descriptions, but you 
quality of these rewards. _ have our positive guarantee that you will be pleased with the 
You will be delighted with them yourself, or if you would articles you select and earn. 


Successful Farming Subscription Rates: Five Years for $1; Two Years for 50c; one year for 25¢ 





ALUMINUM BAKING PAN 
This pan isjust the right size and shape for 


baking bread, sponge cake andangelfood 
cake. Made of the best aluminum. Seamless, 
has rounded corners 2nd is easy to clean. 

Our Offer: Aluminum Pan given, t- 
paid, for subscriptions to Successful Farm- 
ing amounting to $1. Cannot be given for 
your own subscription 

POINTER PENCIL 

A splendid writing instrument. Made 
of good quality nickel. It has a beautifully 
finished barrel, detachable clip, rubber 
eraser, and contains 10 extra leads. 

Our Offer: Pointer Pencil given, como 
paid, for subscriptions to Su ‘arm- 
ing amounting to $1. Cannot be given for 
your own subscription alone. 


WALKING, TALKING, SLEEPING 
DOLL 


Te in 30 inches high F mg oy ~ 7 

ma” inly. es open an ut. The 

is nice! vennal and is unbreakable. 
Our Offer: Walking, Talking, Sleeping 

Doll given, postpaid, for subscriptions to 

Successful Farming amounting to'$4.Cannot 

be given for your own subscription alone. 


An order blank is enclosed with this 


tions. The above articles are just a few 
to you. You will be pleased with this splendid selection of rew 


BRIGHT LIGHT BURNER 
This Bright Light Burner 
readily screws onto any ordin- 
No. 2 size lamp. It gives 

o brilliant white light, as much 
urners. No 


as two ordinary 
smoke nor odor. 

Our Offer: Burner given, postpaid, for 
subscriptions to Successf ‘arming 
amounting to 50 cents—two burners for 
$1. Cannot be given for your own sub- 
scription alone. 

ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 

This percolator is unusually beautiful 
and serviceable. Capacity is two full 
quarts. Aluminum parts can be removed 
instantly for cleaning. Guaranteed to 


you. 

Our Offer: Aluminum Coffee Perco- 
lator given, postpaid, for subscriptions to 
Successful Farming amounting to $2. Can- 
not be given for your own subscription 


alone. 
GUARANTEED FOOTBALL 

This Football is made of fine grade of 
pebble grain football leather. It is regula- 
tion size and guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer to give full measure of service. It 
will delight any boy who gets it. 

Our Offer: The Football given, t- 
paid, for subscriptions to Successful Farm- 
ing amounting to $3. Cannot be given for 
your own subscription alone. 





THE PATENTED UNBREAKABLE 
REMOVABLE STEEL MANTLE WHICH 
PRODUCES THE CLEAR WHITE LIGHT ° 



















DANDY WRITING SET 


This Writing Set contains 
a good supply of pencils, a 
pen holder with steel pen 
and a holder for short 
pencils. Ample supply of 
pencils forthe whole family. 


; ay = Offer: noe Ag 
i t given, postpaid, for 
oulausieliione to Successful 
Farming amounting to 50 
cents—two Writi : Betafor 
$1. Cannot be given for 
your own subscription 
alone. 

SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN 

An unusually fine Self-Filling Fountain 
Pen. Point is sate of guintel t gold, 
guaranteed non-breakable, guaran- 
tee furnished with each pen. 

_ Our Offer: Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
given, paid, for subscripti to Suc- 
cessful Farming amounting to $2. Cannot 
be given for your own subscription alone. 

SET OF SIX TEASPOONS 

These teaspoons are made of nickel silver 
and will wear white all the way through. 
The pattern is very attractive and is sure 
to please you. 

Our Offer: Set.of Six Teaspoons given 
postpaid, for subscriptions to Successful 

arming amounting to $1—two Sets for 
$2. Cannot be given for your own sub- 
scription alone. 


of Successful Farming. It provides a convenient way to send your subscrip- 


the many shown in our Reward Book. A copy of this 
ards shown here and also in the Reward Book. 


has just been sent 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des JToines, lolva 
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Let me send you my new 
free catalog and show you how to 
make great savings at wholesale—dir- 
= from factory, at money 
ag prtece. Everything guar- 

— onmee —set in your home on 
30 Days Trial—Don’t Risk a Penny 
Your money back without ques 
tion or quibble. More than 

500,000: 
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place where the Christ Child lay. 
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THE COMING OF THE GUIDING 
STAR 


IN the very beginning, when 
the stars were first hung in 
the sky, every little star 
knew it was put there to 


Fee help the moon light the big | 


=@ world at night. And every 
star twinkled its best, especially on the 
nights when the moon was ave turned 
away. 

A bright star in the east, the very 
brightest of ail the stars, after a time 
began to grow weary of giving light. It 
grumbled, eT am tired. Let the people on 
the earth look out for their own mo light. ¢ 
The beautiful star grew dimmer and 
dimmer, but no one noticed, not even the 
bright star itself. - For others all around 
it went right om shining. They smiled 
down upor the shepherds on the hillsides, 
keeping wateh over their sleeping flocks. 
They winked at the wise men who studied 


Th yoy hing h 

en one night ey amazing thing 

pened. A fol wae the d 
sleeping the aiee above “the. stars 
opened sud and a great company of 


came down from heaven. Such a 
thing had never happened before and the 
stars twinkled their astonishment. With 
the angels there was a light so bright that 
the stars themselves were almost blinded, 


and t a voice telling the she 
herds o the Babe that was bors that night 
in Bethlehem. Strange, wonderful music 


= the air. Even the selfish star that 
n so dim was deeply stirred and 
bambi, or, for it knew a wonderful thing 
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heard the voice of the bright star speak- 
ing to it before the Star of the Fast en- 
tirely disappeared. “Do your best, little 
star. Do your best,” it said. 

The little star turned its face towards 
the roof that sheltered the Child and 
would not turn away again.—M. J. T. 
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THOSE NAUGHTY FIGURES 


AMES hated arithmetic. His numbers 
on the board just would be crooked in 
_— of everything he could do, so he 
t ht, and he himself he didn’t care 
His last teacher had scolded him every 
day and he supposed this new teacher 
would do the same. It was the first day 
of school and he had made up his mind he 
didn’t care. He wrote his numbers rapidly 
and turned about to face the new teacher. 
His face was sullen. George couldn't make 
any better than he could and 
neither could Dorothy, he told himself. 
The new teacher stood a moment look- 
ing at the row of crooked figures, then 
suddenly she smiled a broad, cheery 


smile. 
“J which one of your wonben 
do you think looks the worst?” With his 


head on one side, James seanned the row 
crook They were crooked, so very 
i that he had to smile when he 

wt Eilioes the thres this werst,” be 


ecided. 
“All right,” the teacher answered 
— “Now write down all the num- 
nine, leaving out the eight.” 
James wrote 12345679. “Now 
sae d that by 27,” said the teacher. 
e turned to the next child at the 
board. “Dorothy, whieh one of your 
figures looks the most foelish?” 
“My eights are all either too fat or too 
slim,” Dorothy aeknowledged. 
Suppose you write the’same numbers 
James did and multiply them by 72. 


a — = you that you 
don’t like the looks of?”’ 

“Siaeee ove ever of the Christ Child the 6 1% oo: 
angels walked and talked with the shep-| ;, My Ba ope something fierce,” said 


herds, then went back to heaven still 
singing the wonderful hymn. The 

bright light went with them but im 

place where the sky had opened to let 
them pass there appeared a bright star 
the Star of the It glowed and 
glowed, much brighter than , 4,-- 
star in the sky, brighter even our 
brightest star had been before it let its 
ight grow dim. 


TEADILY the Star of the East glowed, 
and as it to move slowly across 
the sky, it seemed to grow brighter still. 
“What makes you so bright?” the dim 
star asked. 
“T am lighting the way to the Child.” 
“Why should you bother? It is more 
pleasant to rest here i in the “yo 
“That may be,” said the Star of the 
East, “‘but the Child came to give His life 
for others. Can I do less than lead the 
three Wise Men to his feet?” 
The dim star said no more. But as it 
watched the Star of the East on its way, it 
thought the star grew even brighter as it 


led the Wise Men on. ‘The dim star re-} by 


membered how bright it had been when 
it had happily done its best to light the 


world. It was now of its dim- 
ness. “Perhape I might have been the star 
that led the Wise Men to the Child, if I 
had not let my light grow dim,”’ it said. 
Very sadly ashamed of having lost 


its brightness, the little star humbly fol- 
lowed the Star of the East across the sky. 
Night after night they journeyed. So it 
happened that when the brightly shining 
stax stood directly over the place where 
the Child lay, a little star, dim but 
brightly shining, was close beside it. 

For a time they stood there and then the 
Star of the East seemed to rise up and up 
to the place whence it came. The dim 
little star was left alone directly over = 

t 





“You may write 1234567 9 and 
multiply by 45.” 

“Have you finished, James?’’ 

“Yes’m, and the answer is all threes. 
Isn’t that funny?” 

“And the answer to my problem is all 
eights,” laughed Dorothy. “I never saw 


sach queer but my eights do 
look better F eam —eny did.” 

“My last threes are better, too,”’ James 
boasted. 


“Now we will see what answer George 
has.” The teacher smiled knowingly as 
she looked at the figures George had 
written on the board. 








12345679 
45 
61728395 
49382716 
655555555 
“But how did we do it?’ George 
wanted toknow. “Let’s see—I multiplied 


45 and got all fives.”’ 

Mey part. of 45 is 5?” questioned the 
t 

“One-ninth; oh, I see, I——”’ 

“Qh!” cried James. “T multiplied ‘by 
27 and got all threes and three is one- 
ninth of 27. Dorothy’s worked out the 
same way. Isn't itfun? May we dosome 
more?”’ 

“We will have more tomorrow,” the 
teacher readily answered, “but you must 
remember that they might not work out 
right unless the | numbers were very 
straight and neat.’ 

But James had discovered that numbers 
could be straight and neat and he had 
also learned that he could make them just 
a } if he tried hard enough.—L. E. B. 
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wood pile. ‘t worry about coal short- 
age or high new inven- 
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Cheaper than Coal or 
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Not an of] heater. No wicks, no no 

waiting. A real gas burner. The OG 

makes its own from 9% sir and 6% 

the cheapest there is. Gives three 

times heat of instantly. Heats and 

bakes better, by simply turning valve. Saves 
time, money, and heat. 100,000 in use. 


LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
: Sixteen models--one for 
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USES FOR STEEL WOOL 


There are very few kinds of scouring and 
cleaning that steel wool is not valuable 
for. It cleans, smooths and polishes 
aluminum ware, stoves, nickel, enamel 


ware or are. Tile walls may easily 
and quickly be rejuvenated by the use of 


wool. 
It is made in three grades. The finest 
grade is used for cleaning cooking utensils 


and all sorts of fine scouring. To do this 
sort of cleaning wet a convenient sized 
piece of the wool in warm water, rub 
on enough good white soap to make a 
lather, and rub the metal with long, even 


also polish with the one operation. 

The medium e may be used for 
removing stains from bath tubs, basins, 
refrigerators, and the like, and may also 
be used for smoothing and rubbing down 
woodwork preparatory to varnishing or 
ena-neling. 

The coarsest grade is used for cleanin 
and scouring rough kitchen utensils, an 
for removing old paint, varnish or shellac 
from either woodwork or autos, prior to 
applying fresh coats. 

teel wool will take the place of sand- 
aper, emery paper, or pumice for many 
ds of work. It may be used again and 
— without losing its cleansing powers. 

y father always cleans his gun barrel 
with a bit of the finest grade steel wool. 
This may also be used for cleaning mirrors 
and windshields. 

When doing amateur painting or var- 

ishing I finti that steel wool is a great 
help. I always rub down the first coat of 
paint. or varnish with steel wool before 
putting on the second coat. From time to 
time while doing this work I sprinkle a 
little linseed oil on the wool, as it imparts 
~ oer luster than is otherwise obtain- 

e. 


The men folks find it very useful for 
cutting grease about machinery when any 
cleaning or overhauling is being done. The 
coarse grade is also valuable for cleaning 
garden tools or farm implements. Rusty 
milk or cream cans may be cleaned in a 
“7 a time with the aid of steel wool. 


MY KITCHEN JOY 


Some people have the faculty of doing 
all sorts of tasks and not getting therh- 
selves the least bit soiled, but I do not 
belong to that ilk. 

To encourage a mountain of kitchen 
aprons and house dresses each week is 
cold comfort, for that takes one-half of 
the week to keep one’s self clean the 
other half! Various efforts at homemade 
oilcloth aprons did not prove a success, 
for these always cracked soon and were 
stiff and uncomfortable. 

At last a rubber apron was located 
which was flexible, waterproof, and - 
looking. Three of these were purchased 
cong = Sg’ best, second best, and rough- 
est These were kept folded in a 
convenient drawer in the kitchen. They 
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save much washing and ironing, and they 
make a more presentable appearance 
possible at all times. 

With these aprons I have placed a 
couple of pairs of rubbe gloves for the 
doing of tasks from which I wish protec- 
tion for my hands. In an outer room is & 
box of gloves for such p ses as cleaning 
lishing silver. These are 
kept fastened together in pairs with a 
so that the gloves and the container are 
not dust catchers.—E. G. W. 











cannot recommend to you as being worthy 
of your and patronage at all times 
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worth of ordinary gasoline will keep this 
Sunray lamp or lantern in operation for 
30 hours. Produces 300 candle power 
of the purest, whitest and best light 
known to science. Lights with a match 
in a jiffy. Nothing to wear —simple— 
safe. No wicks to trim—no smoke—no 
smell. The saving in fuel alone will pay for 
the Sunray in short time. 10 days’ trial. 








Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
your colds with Musterole 
before pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It has all 
the healing properties of the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster but none of the 
unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to epply ead 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze or sniffle take 
the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is now made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 


35c and 65cjarsand tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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CAMPHOR ICE 


For dati hands 
and skin, cold sores 
and cracked lips. 
Refuse substitutes. 
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State Sureet New York 
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all fast sellers in every home. 


Easy Work—Steady Profits 
. made Cake Icing is one of the 350 


Zanol Products—Pure 
vors, Toilet 
erfum: 


sities. All winners. All guaran- 
teed. Big orders in every home. 
, Repeat business and large prof- 

its. Write for our pro tion. 








Celebrated Symphonola Phenographs. 
jr i! Genuine Maho ~gany, Walnut, or Oak. 
Portable and cabinet models. 0c. a 
day and up pays. Plays | record, 
\ TODAY for Big FREE Book. 


Dept. 81245 
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THIRTEEN VERSUS SIXTY-FOUR 
EDICAL men and those interested 
M in psycho-analysis are much con- 
cerned over the growth of nervous 

and mental troubles in the United States. 
To trace these back to theirsource, often in 
early childhood, constitutes the problem of 


the physician, for if the source is definitely 
loca a cure can usually be brought 
about. 


The source when found is usually in 
some unhappiness’ or unsatisfied longing 
over which the sufferer has been con- 
sciously or subconsciously brooding, 
bly for years. A resolute attempt to 
away the tormenting thought or rat 
to bring it up into the light of intelligent 

tanding usually relieves the physical 
manifestations and brings about a cure. 

A certain measure of happiness is within 
the reach of every one of us, for many of 
our troubles are merely a matter of the 
point of view. The old illustration of the | causes 
two sticks applies here. If they are laid 
at right angles they form a cross or burden 
while if put side by side there is no con- 
flict. So with our duties: If we aecept 
them sweetly and cheerfully they are 
much less a burden than if we take them 
with a spirit of continual grumbling and 
set ourselves in antagonism to them. 

Someone with a scientific turn of mind 
has figured out that a smile uses only 
thirteen muscles ,while a frown requires 
sixty-four. What a lot of energy some of 
us waste every day if th: it_ statement is 
true! And the neurotic “is generally 
frowning. It is at least possible that if one 
would cultivate smiles instead of frowns 
the nervous tension might be lessened. 

Let us see what depression does for us. 
Any depressing emotion—anger, fear, 
sorrow, worry—inhibits the production of 
gastric juice and without a plentiful 
supply of this essential fluid food does not 
digest normally in the stomach for hours 
and sooner or later fernientation takes 

That the cause of worry is often 
imaginary makes no difference—the effect 
on the digestive tract is the same. And 
following the fermentation of undigested 
food we find headaches, languor, nausea, 
diarrhea, to say nothing of the frequent 
cases of rheumatism, kidney and heart 
disturbances. These in turn produce 
further depression thus setting up the so- 
called “vicious circle.” 

Nerves and Will Power 

But much of the initial state of nervous 
irritation can be controlled by the sufferer 
by the exercise of will ey A deter- 
mined effort to throw off the blues, recog- 
nizing that some molly ter combination 
of circumstances or some minor physical 
disturbance is at the bottom of the 
trouble, will often break the cirele and 
check the consequent ill effects. Some 
persons are particularly susceptible to 
atmospheric conditions and will feel a 
sense of dee depression when a storm is 
brewing. feel as if something dreadful 
were going to happen,” is a frequently 
heard remark at such times. If one recog- 
niszes the fact that it is merely the change 
in the atmosphere due to an approaching 
storm one can, by the exercise of a little 
will power, throw. off the influence of the 
storm and resolutely remain cheerful. 


“ 


Living at high tension as we do today 
we need to watch lest we fall into the 
atrocious habit of being sorry for ourselves 
and of talking in season and out of our 


own small miseries and physical infirmi- 
ties. Few habits make a man or woman 
unpopular sooner than that of whining 
eternally about his or her ills, most of 
which exist only in imagination. When 





real trouble or illness comes most men and 
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women bear it with fortitude and silence 
It is the whiner over imaginary ills who 
is disgusting. 

On the other hand, a resolutely happy 
spirit has an ually powerful influence 
upon health. We are told that one’s di- 
gestive proc.sses work more perfectly if 
there is laughter and happiness at mes! 
time. The normal stomach can take care 
of practically all kinds of edible food, 
even such terrifying combinations as 
cucumbers and milk, provided there is no 
weary about the food itself or the ability 

the digestive organs properly to assimi- 
vd it-- The more one thinks about the 
various bodily functions the more likeli- 
hood there is of causing trouble among 


them. 
To a in hee teat the family good 
i times one family 
taking first Cirst let of 
turns in giving t ter of an 
objeet which is in sight in the room. There 
are several eg coe . family so ae 
game selected is a ra simple 
something more complicated and 
could be used where the adults Jo me 
nate. The Pickford-Fairbanks stunt of 
talking one minute extemporaneously on 
an assigned subject not oe a 
considerable 


merriment 

adults and older children besides fomniahe 
me very valuable mind training. 

digestion, “the American disease,” 
would tend to Sage gn c a ollity 
were indulged in at meal ml 
specialists and psychol sts “tell us that 
much of the so-eall indigestion is 
psychic in origin, and is not due to any 
real deficiency in the digestive organs. 

It is easy to trace the downward course 
of the person who is chronically blue or 
depressed. The frowns come with greater 
frequency, the depression becomes deeper 
and more constant, the general health 
suffers and the victim becomes a neurotic 
—possibly ending in some form of insanity. 
The family and associates of such a one 
suffer as much or more. As one old doctor 
feelingly remarked, “I pity a nervous 
person, but God pity those who have to 
live with him!” 

Rest by Smiling 

The smile maker follows a very ye oe 
course; his food is pretty certain to di 
well, he enjo ony ee Se iy, 
carrying ra tness an eer wit im 
wherever he goes. He makes friends of 
Pe nt everyone he meets. 

power of choice resides 
dhohosde A slight effort of the 
will to throw off the feeling of 


and a resolute determination to appear 
cheerful, even if one does not feel it 
will bring its reward in the t of 


the evil spirits which have been torment- 
one. It is easier to bring mto use the 
thirteen muscles required for a smile than 
to strain after the sixty-four needed for a 
frown. The neurotic is nearly always 
tired; in faet, one specialist says that 
fatigue is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the neurotic, and quite possibly 
the exertion required to make so many 
frowns has a great deal to do with the 
tired f 
The erence in attractiveness be- 
tween the frowner and the smiling person 
is too well recognized to need mention 
here. An economical use of the facial 
museles is therefore recommended.— 


Vincy Preston Loops. 
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A PRINCESS PIN CUSHION 


F you have a friend who travels or 
frequently goes away from home for 
week ends, make for her a princess pin 

cushion and win her lasting gratitude. 

The ordinary small pin cushion taken 

in suit case or traveling bag is a nuisance, 

for the pins catch in everything, while 

to go without this small convenience is 
distinct sacrifice of comfort. 

Procure a small box about two and a 
alf inches square. This can be paste- 

ard, wood, or imitation ivory, which 
in sometimes be picked up very cheaply. 

the pasteboard box is used, be sure it 

a stout one such as jewelers use. 

Decorate the outside in any preferred 
ianner. It may have cut-out pictures 
pasted on, or may be silk covered with 
a monogram worked on top, or it may 
have the monogram painted in colors. 
Prepare a little double pad of silk, exactly 
the size of the bottom of the box. Use a 
little satchet in the filling. Bind or button- 
hole the edge. Fold this once so that it 
just fits the bottom of the box and put 
it in place. This is to take care of brooches, 
bar or peony pins which are stuck in 
the under side, while the upper portion 
is folded over as a protecting covering. 

Next make a round silk or cretonne- 
covered cushion, tomato shaped, which 
will just fit into the remaining space in 
the top of the box, and stick a few black, 
white, and colored headed pins into it 
o show its purpose. 

This princess pin cushion may be 
tucked into a corner and taken out at 
iny time without having to loosen the 
heads of pins which have caught into 
one’s garments. 

Prescription and Special Formula Book 


When we have a valuable prescription 
or a special formula, we are likely to put 
it somewhere for safe keeping, and in 
time to lose sight of it altogether. This 
is because there is no special place for 
is because there is no special place for 
these treasures. Provide for the emer- 
gency in this manner: 

Purchase a stiff covered exercise book 
of medium size. Cover it with silk, dark 
colored eretonne, oil cloth or any other 
suitable material, making a flat pocket 
nside of each cover. These pockets are 
to hold the clippings or formula until 
such time as they are fastened in place. 

In one pocket slip an envelope of 
gummed stickers, for sometimes it will 
be advisable to fasten a prescription at 
each of its four corners. Put in a small 
tube of paste and a pencil. When a pre- 
scription or formula is fastened into the 
book, enter the date of it, to whom it 
was given, for what given, and the re- 
sults. This will make a valuable record 
and in time a collection will be assembled 
which the owner will be most unwilling 
to part with.—Mrs. E. G. W. 


HONEY OR VINEGAR? 

“Always use honey instead of vinezar 
if you wish to catch flies,” used to be 
the oft-expressed advice of an old lady 
vho was as wise as she was dear. 

It is good advice which we housewives 
ight more often follow to our own ad- 
intage. It is as efficacious with tired 
r refractory husbands as it is with un- 
ily “chips of the old Block.” It works 
onders with the teacher we wish to 
iterest in our children’s welfare. It is 
he quickest way to teach the cat house- 
nanners and to keep the chickens out 
f the flower beds. It has proved success- 
il even in penetrating the disinterested- 
ess of a landlord, and we may profitably 
pply it as a balm to our own perturbed 
r injured feelings. 

It is not the easiest or the quickest 
method by any means. A great quantity 
of vinegar may be poured from a jug while 
we wait for the slow drip of Se benny, 
but if we are “out to catch fhes” we'll 
use honey every time!—A. M. A. 




















CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS 

Cornucopias or horns of plenty in 
bright colors improve the decorative 
appearance of the Christmas tree. To 
make them, describe a large circle on a 
common piece of paper with string and a 
pencil. Place the thumb on the end of 
cord and make the circle the size pre- 
ferred. Then divide the circle in fourths 
and cut out one of the fourths as a pat- 
tern. 

Trace around the pattern that has been 
placed on red, green, yellow or any colored 
thin cardboard and cut out. Paste pic- 
tures on the sides, and fasten the edges 
with paste or glue. Tie ribbon in three 
places at the top, equal distances apart, 
to hang them by. 

Tiny bells may usually be bought in 
variety stores for five or ten cents a dozen. 
When decorating the tree with tinsel, 
strings of popcorn and the other lovely 
baubles, tie a little bell here and there 
with gay red baby ribbon. They will add 
much to the fun of the tree. One of these 
little bells tied to the ribbon of a Christmas 
package is a delightful touch.—H. H. 


SILHOUETTE ART PICTURES 

Here is a very smart little idea for the 
making of really qocsuaeng gifts: 

Cut some good illustration from a maga- 
zine—a quaint profile, a small windmill, 
birds flying, trees or any others that are 
attractive. 

Place the cut-out picture on a piece of 
white, buff or gray drawing paper and 
trace around the edge with pencil. Fill 
in with black paint or waterproof ink and 
mount on black cardboard or frame in 
small round or oval black frames.—H. H.} 


CRACKLINGS AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR MEAT 


When the lard has finished cooking I di 
off cracklings carefully; when cool ousk 
to handle they are packed, very tight, 
into stone jars or tin buckets to within 
one inch of the top and when cold are 
covered with melted lard. Later, these 
cracklings are used instead of meat or other 
fats in cooking and I find them preferable 
to either in the making of several dishes. 
Most people appreciate the old-fashioned 
crackling bread, which, however, is little 
known in present day cookery. To make, 
roceed as with ordinary egg bread and 
astly stir in one cup of finely chopped 
cracklings. Cracklings are also nice to 
use occasionally in making biscuits in- 
stead of lard or other shortening. 

When cooking greens, dry beans, winter 
cabbage, or other vegetables with which a 
meat floavor is desired the cracklings will 
be found excellent, or in the making of 
potatohash. The quantity to use is based 
on the quantity of vegetable prepared, 
and on whether much or little seasoning 
is wanted.—Mrs. L. Y. 


It is exasperating to try to use frozen 
eggs in cooking. Instead, make them “as 
good as new” by putting them in water 
as hot as you can bear your hand. Set 
on the back of the range where they will 
keep warm for an hour. 
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La France Patlern Teaspoons $1.75 per }4doz. 


Buy a Few Extra Pieces 


WHEN you can buy such hand- 
some and durable silverplate at 

such moderate prices, why should 

you not have a generous suvply ? 

A few pieces bought now and then 
will not tax your purse—and as each 
piece is guaranteed without lime limit, 
you will besure of lasting satisfaction. 


Made and guaranteed by 
WM. ROGERS MFG. CO. 
Meriden,Conn. Succeeded by 


Also made in Canada by 
Wm.Rogers Mfg. Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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if 


The clipper 
your barber uses 
is the cli to 

use at 

BROWN & SHARPE Mfg.Co. 


Providence, R.L,U.S.A. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Browe & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.L 
Please send a free copy of your ntw 
booklet, “How to Use Clippers’’ 

















Ne~, Lamp Invention 
Beats Electricity 


Beautiful Lamp Gives 400 Candle 
Power For Less Than % 
Cent A Night. 

Any home may now have the benefits 
of electric lights pr ictically no cost 
through the remarkable invention of B. 
J. Davis, a Kansis City expert mechanic. 

This amazing invention called the 
Economy Lamp is beautifully designed 
and an ornament any home. There 
is no wick, chimney or odor. It lights 
instantly and gives more light than 20 
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THE LEAST LITTLE THING 
Continued from page 88 
there. We're buyin’ some little Christmas 


tricks for the children tonight. Only 
chance I got to go ‘long with her,” he 
finished, his foot on the last porch step. 
“Some little Christmas tricks for the 
children——”’ _Pa’s gentle, blue eyes grew 
suddenly dim. What a flood of memories 
rolled back at those words! He and Ma 
buying and hiding things all over the house 
for Henry and Mabel; Christmas morning, 
and the floors all cluttered with useless 


| toys, the rooms noisy with harps and horns 


and the high-pitched voices of excited, 
happy children; Ma jumping and throwing 
up her small hands every little while, try- 
ing to feign surprise at the sight of things 
she’d seen and handled days before; him 
out in the back yard, helping Henry to 
shoot off his last pack of fire-crackers. 
Those-Northerners might have their fire- 
crackers in July if they wanted them, but 
in the South they just naturally went with 
Christmas. Times like that! He couldn't 
wish for others to miss them just because 
his own heart ached for lost things. 

He shut the front door soffly. He 
hoped his wife in the kitchen had not 
heard. He was a little curious about this 
thing that had been thrust into his hand 
from the darkness outside. He went over 
to the table and opened the envelope under 
the sitting room light. A letter and an in- 
teresting bit of paper rewarded him. He 
stood looking at them both for a moment 
with unbelieving eyes, then he read the 
letter: 

“Dear Ed,” (it began) 

“The big boss is handing out a few 
little presents like this to some of the 
older men that’s always been faithful. 

I heard the other day you was gettin’ 
stout again. I hope it’s so. We miss 
you like sixty here in the spoke room. 


SFUL FARMING 
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stairs and entered the disordered room. 
Stray articles of wearing apparel seat- 
tered about on chairs e over the floor. 
dresser drawers pulled out, the closet door 
ajar—all told the story of hurried de. 
parture. 

The dresser was piled up with things 
that didn’t belong there. Among them 
she discovered two interesting looking 
packages gayly wrapped and tied, one 
addressed to her, the other marked “For 
Mr. Mlenderson.” “Not to be opened until 
Christmas’’ was the friendly admonition 
that stared at her from each gay wrapper. 

Literally putting temptation behind 
her, she turned to pick up some of the 
things from the floor. A pair of shoes she 
returned to their place on a closet shelf. A 
hastily discarded coat flung across a chair, 
its long sleeves reaching down to the floor, 
she picked up to plade on a hanger. A 
crumpled a, €- paper rolled out of one 
pocket when she lifted the garment. With- 
out stopping to question her right to do 
so she smoothed out the telegraph blank 
and read off its brief ty,ed message under 
the light. 

‘Homesick for Georgia. Thru Clear- 
mont eight-forty tonight. Alice.’ 

As if seeking to add to the succession of 
swift-moving events, the telephone down- 
stairs at that moment began its insistent 
series of rings. He must be calling from 
the station, decided Ma. Perhaps he had 
forgotten something, and Pa would not 
be able to hear what he was trying to say. 
She hurried out of the room and down the 
stairs. 

“Here, lemme,” she urged a minute 
later, excitedly taking the receiver in her 
own hand. 

A pleasant voice came over the wire: 
“Is Mr. Gleason there?”’ 

“No’m,” she answered, trying to hide 
the little exultart note in her voice. “He's 
startin’ home on the eight-forty train— 
right now, I guess.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!”’ the voice came back 
enthusiastically. “His sweetheart’s on 
that train! I had a wire two hours ago— 
simply couldn’t get away to the station 
myself—been trying all evening to reach 
him by ‘phone—wanted to tell her——” 

She interrupted herself a moment, sud- 


electric light bulbs, 27 lamps or 400) ens potion Bape om t denly remembering to explain. 
candles at a cost of less than % cent a night. | pee hen i aie a eee oe aon “You see, Alice and I were room-mates 
it is so simple a child can operate it with teeth. Any time you Tteei a yle to come at the State University last year. Natu- 


perfect safety and carry it anywhere. 


So proud is Mr. Davis of his invention that | 


he wants to send an Economy Lamp free to 


back we can give you plenty to do. 
Yours truly, 


rally I knew something about her love 
affairs. She hadn't meant to go home— 
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brilliant, healthful light you should accept to his usual Saturday night pav when he Cc hristmas, you now, all sorts o pleasant 
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And All for ONLY 50 Cents 
New Free Book of 69 problems packed 
in every box of Puzzle-Peg provides 
endless FUN for all the family. 
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not worked. It put him back where he 
longed to be, in the ranks with independent 
men again. He folded the check inside 
the letter and returned them both to the 
envelope. He had barely time to slip the 
envelope into his left, inside pocket before 
his wife came in. He wasn’t quite ready 
for her to know. 

“T thought I heard the door a while 
ago,” she began. Then her ear caught the 
sound_of footsteps overhead. “Oh, he’s 


M4 hung up the reeeiver and went into 
the room where Pa was. Something 
in his face as he looked up at her gave her 
a final thrill. ‘“‘Why, Pa!’ she exclaimed, 
coming over close to him, “‘you—look like 
old times tonight! I do believe you're 
going’ to get—fat!”’ 

She sank down in a chair beside him, 
too weak to stand any longer. A few 
minutes ago she had been as calm and 
collected as a woman of her age should be. 
And now- 
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HE noise overhead grew louder. A 
door slammed. There were hurried 
feet in the upper hall. «Then a sound as of 
someone falling headlong down the stair- 
way. A moment later a tall young man 


| whose face fairly beamed good will threw 


open the door from the hall. He-flourished 
a black traveling bag as he spoke. “Try- 


ean start Christmas! Right when you 
think there never can be a feeling like that 
for you again, why then- 

She paused, unable to finish. 

This time Pa did not ask over. Instead, 
he reached out a hand toward one of hers 
} ing limp upon her knee. His broad 
palm closed over it in lover-like way. 
What a very small hand it was, he thought 





“The 
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dolin, Banjo-Ukaulele, Ban)>- or Ban‘o-Guitar abgo- 
tutely free. Al y small charge for 
lessons only. ill teach you several pieces. Over 
100,000 succeasfu) players guaragice sucess or no charge, 
Complete outfit free. Write t No obligation, 


oday, Dert. 127 
Slingeriand School of Music, 1815 Orcnara $t., Chicago, Ul. | 


ing to catch the eight-fawty for home!” 
he called out, then turning, seemed to 
reach the front door at a single stride. 
They looked.at each other unbelievingly. 
— Pa was the’ first to recover. Since the 
Read | incident of a little while ago nothing was 
rast believing. Christmas was near. A 
happy contagion filled the air. 
Still incredulous, his wife climbed the 


as it lay there contentedly in his. 
least little thing,’ he repeated, trying to 
recall certain words of the letter that lay 
against his heart. ‘Dear Ed, We miss 
you like sixty here in the spoke room. 
Any time you feel able to come back— 
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We have investigated the responsibilit 
every firm advertising in this issue an 
are glad to recommend them to you. 

what they have to say. They will prove tobe 





profitable as well from a point of ceneral infor- 
mation as to where to buy the best merchan- 
dise at the lowest possible price. 
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At N ight 


In case of accident—or if someonc is 
seriously sick your telephone brings 
you the help you need. 


TELEPHONES 


Are always dependable. For 30 
years they have been used in districts 
where frequent attention could. not 
be given them. 

Write for free illustrated book Number 20. 
It tells how you and your neighbors can build 
and equip a party line. 

Stromberg-Carlsor. Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N 
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LECEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 

Good cheer and music belong to the 
heliday season. If you cannot play, help 
singl You will be surprised how much 
more you will enjoy the good times around 
the p:ano if you join in, even tho your 
voice is not trained. President Coolidge 
said, ‘““‘We cannot imagine a model New 
England home without the family bible on 


sorner.’’ The description fits the model 
niddle-western home just as well. 


Vocal 

Lamplit Hour, by Penn. (d-f.) If you 
love a good ballad you will want this song 
by the writer of “‘Smilin’ Thru.” 

Maid of the West, by Smith. (e-f.) A 
new standard song which is already very 
popular. The splendid accompaniment 
carries the maledy. It has a violin or 
’cello obligato. 

Sleep, by Liebig. (d-e.) This dreamy 
waltz song is so very melodious and 
rhythmical you forget it is a popular song 
when you are playing it. We think it is 
one of the prettiest and most harmonious 
popular songs written for a long time. 

he West, a Nest and You, by Hill. 
(d-d.) A very tuneful popular song, which 
is unusual in that it is harmonized thruout 
and may be used as solo or duet. 

Star of Hope, by Kennedy. (ee.) A 
sacred song which is easy to sing and play. 
It makes no difference what our religion 
is, we all finish the year with our faith 
and hope strong in the belief that our New 
Year will be the best one in every way 
that we can make it. 

What Could Be Sweeter, by Jones. (d-e.) 
The continuation of the title is “Than a 
little house that love built on the farm.” 
A cheery, happy sofig, the title of which 
tells the story. The accompaniment is 
auite lively. 

Instrumental 

Sousa’s Folio, No. 2,Grades3 and4. A 
collection of twelve piano solos by the 
well-known band leader. It contains six 
of his best marches, including Stars and 
Stripes Forever and Hands Across the 
Sea. The remainder are good dance 
numbers, waltzes, lancers, etc. 

Mazurka, by Borowski, Grade 5. , A 
very showy piano solo, containing heavy 
chords and octaves thruout. 

Beautiful Chimes at Sunset, by Lange 

rade 4. A reverie with chimes and 
rolled chords bringing out the melody. 

Violin and Piano 

Sweet Bye and Bye, Arranged by Spencer. 
Grade 3. One of the favorites of the old 
familiar melodies, arranged with easy 
variations. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 


Farmin, 
SEPTEMBER Music COUPON 
(Which expires December 31st.) 


oca 
Americanization Songs, 55 cents. 
Bells of the Sea, 40 cenis. 


cant eae 
PORTER INCUBATOR COMPANY 
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UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, M. Y. 


We have investigated the responsibility of 
every firm advertising in this issue and we 
are glad to recommend them to you. Read 
what they have to say. They will prove to be 
profitable as well from a point of general 
information as to where to buy the best 
merchandise at the lowest possible price. 











Girl of the Olden West, 30 cents. 
Yes, We Haye No Bananas, 30 cents. 
Carolina Mammy, 30 cents. 
d of Mine, Octavo, 15 cents. 
Instrumental 
Flirtation, 35 cents. 
ring Song, 15 cents. 
En Route, 20 cents. 
Saxophone and Piano 
Minuet in G, 15 cents. 
DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires March 3ist, 1924.) 
Vocal 
Lamplit Hour, 40 cents. 
Maid of the West, 40 cents. 
Sleep, 30 cents. 
The West, a Nest and You, 30 cents. 
Star of Hope, 15 cents. 
What Could Be Sweeter, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
Sousa’s Folio, 75 cents. 
Mazurka, 30 cents. 
Beautiful Chimes at Sunset, 30 cents. 
Violin and Piano 
Sweet Bye and Bye, 15 cents. 





SUBSCRIBE TO 


Needlecraft Magazine 


**All That’s New and 
Novel in Fancywork’’ 


Samar | 





Delivered to your work- 
basket for less than 
5c per. month 


READ AND SEND 
GUARANTEE COUPON 


No woman who sews, or knits, or em- 
broiders, or crochets, should go another 
day without the greatest of all fancywork 
publications—N EEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE. 

More than one mi/lion needleworkers 
eagerly await its coming each month. 
They know from years of experience 
that NEEDLECRAFT never disappoints. 

Whether it is a set for your dresser, 
buffet or table; bedspread, pillowcases, 
curtains; a luncheon cloth, napkins, 
towels; the ever popular sweater; yokes 
and collars for all kinds of both outer and 
undergarments; a cap, or bootees, or a 
new dress for the baby; dresses, aprons, 
etc.. for the older kiddies—évery copy 
of NEEDLECRAFT MaGazine will always 
supply you with the very thing you are 
looking for. 

Each design <1 clearly illustrated; and the com- 
plete instructions given are so simple even the inexpert 


neediew orker can readily understand them and trane- 
form the idea into a beautiful reality. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Fill out the coupon below, mail it with 50c and 
NEEDLECRAFT will be sent you for a whole 
year. If after the first three issues you are not 
more than satisfied, write us and the full price you 
paid will be retarned without question or quibble. 


meee ee ee eee 








€ 
I 212 Chapel Street, Augusta, Maine 
Enclosed find 50e for which send me N £EDLECRAFT 
| for twelve months. It is understood that you will I 
refund this amount to me if reading three 


| issues I am not satisfied. | 
| OUND cidcinicctkariilt an odjeennpesnssatpebdeatiaaaal | 
| Gaedst Glo. oF TOG D..ncccncceccyscicccsnncitiplenine 


IR cnewececeece State_...... 


| PR aa eRe 


~NEW LAMP BURNS 
947 AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 








A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than or electricity, has been tested by 
the U. 8. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

Thei nventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, IIl., is offering to send a lemp on 10 day's 
FREE trial, or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him to-day for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency ,and without ex- 
perience or money make $250 to $500 per month. 











Take advantage of the many ains our 














advertisers are offering in this month’s issue, 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








No. 1905—Attractive Apron Design. Cut in 
Sizes 36, 40,44 and 48. inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 144 yards of 36-inch material 
with 6'¢ yards binding This apron would be 
tz made of cretonne, printed percale or ging- 
1am 


No. 1813—Have you a Jacquette Blouse? If 
you haven't you should seriously consider getting 
oné, for they are so smart and can.be worn on 
almost any occasion The pattern for this easily- 
made blouse cutsin sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches 
rhe 36-inch size requires 14 ‘yards 
44-yard of 36-inch con- 


bust measure 
of 36-inch material with 
trasting 

No. 1891—Charming Blouse. Two necklines 
are included in this pattern which can be had in 
sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure, and 
the sleeves may be long, gathered to wristbands, or 
three-quarter length. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material with 74-yard 36 or 40-inch con- 
trasting 

No. 1886—Cheerful Morning Frock. Here's 
s frock made of cretonne and unbleached muslin 
that would send everyone off for the day's activities 


_= 

















in just the best of spirits and it’s designed with 


thought for the housewife’s comfort, too. It’s easy 
to slip into and loose and comfortable enough to 
work in. Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material with 
1% yards of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1897—Are You Anxious to Look Slim? 
Full length or shorter sleeves may be used on this 
model, the lines of which lend apparent slenderness 
to the woman of large figure. Cut in sizes 36 to 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 12%4 yards braid. 

No. 1894—Simply Made Preck That Achieves 
Style. Fashioned of charminette, repcloth or 
kasha jersey is this good-looking affair for informal 
afternoon or street wear. Small covered buttons 
which are useful and at the same time decorative 
are arranged in a row at the left side. Cut in sizes 
16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 37¢ yards of 40-inch material with 24 
yards of binding. The embroidery pattern No. 667 
costs 12 cents extra 

No. 1896—Smart Dress for a Little Girl. De- 
signed for the girl of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years iw this 











pretty little dress of poplin, wool or silk crepe. It 
is made to close at the left side and the sleeves may 
be long or three-quarter length. Size 8 requires’1%% 
yards of 40-inch material with 114 yards a binding. 
Embroidery pattern No. 667, 12 cents extra. 

No. 1598—Rag Toys. Three cunning little rag 
toys that are included in this pattern are certain to 
please the children on Christmas morn. They're 
very easy to make and inexpensive too, for stock- 
ings that have outlived their usefulness can be used 
with very satisfying results. Cut in one size. For 
material requirements, see pattern envelope. 

No. 1890—Comfortable Play Rompers. Cut 
from flannel, wool, challis, poplin, or any cotton 
material are these comfy little raglan sleeved 
rompers for tots 1, 2 and 4 years. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of 32 or 36 inch material with 134 yards 
of binding. The embroidery pattern No. 674 costs 
12 cents extra. 

No. 1615—Girls’ Dress With Bloomers. The 
dress is slashed in front and tke edges bound and 
finished with a shield. The one-piece sleeves may 
be long gathered to wristbands or short finished with 
turn-back cuffs. The two-piece bloomers are gath- 





To order any of the items shown on this page, write 
How to Order your name and address plainly, give correct number 


and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your! etter fo Pattern Dept., Successfu 1 Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every 
pattern !s seam allowing and is guaranteed to fit perfectly 


Department, 


Fall and Winter Fashion Book 
In addition to pattern styles for all the family, illustrated articles on 
stitches, triramings and difficult points in home dressmaking are included in 


the book. The price is 10 cents acopy. A 
ccessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


Containing al) the 
new models is y. 


ddress your order to Pattern 
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ered to leg bands and the sor edge is turned under 

and elastic is inserted. Cut im sizes 6,8, 10, 12 and 
yee Size 5 requires 344 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. The embroidery pattern No. 656 costs 12 
cents extra. 

No. 8906—An Acceptable Christmas Gift 
that the giver will find very easy and inexpensive to 
make. Cut in one size, it requires 114 yards of 36- 
inch materialjwith 4-yard of 18-inch for the bottom, 

No. 1893—The Essential Costume Slip, to be 
made of sateen, lingette or silk. Cut in sizes is 
years and 36 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. This «= 
can also be made with straight upper edge and 
with shoulder straps. 

No. 1901—The New Knee-Length Blouse. 
Charming is this new knee-length or Russian blouse 
and it’s also very easy to meke as the accompanying 
diagram shows. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 
inches bust measure. For the 36-inch size 2% 
yards of 40-inch material is required. The em- 
broidery pattern No. 670 costs 12 cents extra. 

No. 1157—Two-Piece Skirt. Cut in sizes 26, 
28, 30 tnd 32 inches valet measure. Size 28 re- 
quires 24% yards of 44-inch material. 


A BUNNY BAG 

Any little girl who knows how to crochet 
can make the bunny bag illustrated here, 
and it will make a splendid gift for one’s 
small sister or a little girl friend. 

The only materials needed will be a ball 
of bag twist, either hemp or cotton, a 
medium size crochet hook and some bits of 
black yarn or cord for embroidering the 
rabBit features. Here are the directions 
for making the bag. “S. c.” stands for 
single crochet: 

Chain 4; join. 

S.e. round and round widening in every 
second stitch in first row. (In widening, 
s. ¢. two stitches in one stitch of the 





previous row.) Widen in every third 
stitch of second row and in every third 
stitch in third row and im every fourth 
stitch in fourth row, etc. Continue widen- 
ing until nine rows are crocheted, then 
crochet rows straight on round and round 
until bag measures six inches from center 
bottom to the top, then s. c. one row with 
a chain of one between each two stitches, 
skipping every other stitch in previous row 
at top of This makes a row thru 
which to run the draw string. Leave 
space of three inches between the two 
ears. S. c. ears, narrowing ome stitch at 
each side of ear in each row until ears come 
to a point at the top. The ears will meas- 
ure about four inches in height. 

Make a draw string by twisting a three- 
yard length of the bag thread. One 
person takes hold of each end of the thread, 
one twisting one way and the other twist- 
ing the other way. Double in the middle, 
let loose quickly and it will twist into a 
very practical draw string. Run this 
string thru openings er the skipped stitches 
at the top of the bag, going twice around 
the bag, and tie be together. Pull out 
one loop of the string at each side in order 
to make it draw in at the top. 

Embroider the features with yarn or 
embroidery thread of a contrasting color. 
A re wow Men rabbit with black eyes, 
nose and mouth is a lovely friend to have. 

-Mrs. E. 8. T. 








(RED, CHAPPED HANDS 
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Send Ten Cents for J&P ats Book Nog 


Embroidery and Hot Iron Patterns 
De a by Anne Orr 





Hot Iron Patterns for 


32 Designs and 3 Alphabets 


into J. & P. Coats Embroidery Book No. 8—complete for ten 


Ni only the designs but their actual transfer patterns are bound 


cents. Stamp them on your handkerchiefs, linen, and dresses; 


embroider them with J. 


& P. Coats Six-Strand Floss, and see how dis- 


tinctive are these dainty little touches of hand-work. 
All you need is a hot iron, Book No. 8 and J. & P. Coats Six-Strand Floss. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us ten cents 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 


Dept. 187, 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 


hz) OO). he. 
SIX-STRAND FLOSS 
FAST COLORS for Embroidery 











made soft and smooth 
by yo Pore freely 
with gentle, 


‘Ientholalum 





Meer Seficles cio, NY. Wichita, 














Wonderfal SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 
18 Somes for Oy packer’ of ange bons futey 


‘catalog d: our 4- silk. velvet, 
Bnet Spices easton 
’ ST., BOONVILLE, WN. Y. 


SUARANTEED HEMSTITCHING 4x0 4n0 PICOTING ATTACH. | 


MENT % Works pas pee on all Eastly 
adjusted Price $2.00 E Cash or C. O. D., 
Ladies’ Art SalesCo., Box71-S, Hamtramck, Mich. 


Take —y— a of the many bargains our ad- 
vertisers are offering in in this month's issue 
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THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION 


converts.any ordinary 
cook stove intoa gas 
Steve OX O-GAS is made 
from kerosene and alr. 
Cheaper, cleaner and 
eMctent coal. 

bie distributors 












» GLORIA LIGHT CO., 115 N. MAY STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















ALL ALL WOOL hand and machine knitting yarns 
Gut sale from manufacturer, 75q 
$1.35, $1.60 per tb. Golf and piain socks, Free samplea 
H. A. BARTLETT, _Harmony Maine 


SWITCHES, BOBS, CORONET BRAIDS Etc., 
“— From son Own pwn Cosmumae oR Cus 
MRS. E. VANi DA . owe 


finest Extracts, Food Produc 
MAKE $ { 7 DAILY: Toilet Preparations, Househo! 
Necessities. Credit Sample case Free. W rite for amazing offem 
Perkins Products, B-30, Hastings, Nebr. 
If you want the best at the lowest 
possible prices, just read the advere 
tiseements in thie issue 














FLOUR 


Prize Bread Flour of 
the World 





Order a sack of CERESOTA 
from your grocer:today. You 
will be delighted with your 
baking results. Qne farmer’s 
wife says “Cergsota seems 
to ‘go farther’ jthan other 
brands of flour apd chis is an 
“item” in our latge family.” 


Good Bread—G4od Biscuits 
Good Pastry 


Most for your morey always. If 
you demand CERESOTA from 
your dealer. Purg, wholesome and 
not bleached. 


Manufactured by The North- 
western Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Painting Book 


for the Kiddigs 10° 


f 

Big, beautiful 6 x¥ 8—48—pages— 
12 magnificently colored pictures 
—12 painting charts—complete 
instructions to young artists—set 
f beautiful Japan»se water colors 
—wonderfully interesting fairy 
story—cover in many 





colors and gold. 
Clip Sent postage 
Coupon, prepaid. 
Mail Today > 


The Northwestern a . 
Consolidated Milling Company ~~. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Here's my 10c for your beautiful paint- 


ing book, ‘‘The Adventures of Ceresota’’ 


and the set of Japanese water colors, ; 
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ABY NEW YEAR 
Of course you want to have a New 
Year’s party and what — be newer or 
more appronriate. .uan a christenin 
for the Baby New Year. — 
For the invitations take a sheet of 
heavy white paper and cut pieces 3x6 


inches. F ld these strips in the center to 
make them the shape of little booklets 
and tie at the fold with pink and blue baby 
ribbon, blue for t..e ladies’ invitations and 
‘pink for the gentlemen's. On the front of 
the invitation paste . dainty picture of a 
baby and on the inside write the following: 
We're planning a party 
For Baby New Year. 
Please come ‘o his christening-- 
You'll tink him a dear. 

The decorations thruout the rooms 
should bein blue, pink and white as far as 
possible and for the serving table, a pretty 
arrangement may be obtained by usin 
for a centerpiece a doll’s cradle, decorat 
with pink and: blue bows of satin ribbon. 
Fill the cradle with white flowers. Pink 
and blue unshaded candles in crystal 
holders and pink and white candies in 
| crystal bon-bon dishes give the finishing 
| touches. 





If the hostess desires to carry out the 
| whole christening ceremony, a large doll 
may be dressed in pretty white clothes 
brought in on a large pillow and named 
| Happiness. 
| Some interesting games and contests for 
an evening of this kind would be: 

Your Lucky Month.—Set a lighted 
candle in sotae conspicuous place. Blind- 
fold the players, one at a time, spin them 
around to make them lose their sense of 
direction, and then instruct them to blow 
out the candle. If they succeed in putting 
it out with one blow their lucky month 
will be the first month of the New Year, 
if in five blows, it will be the fifth month, 
and so on. 

Baby Names for a Christening.—The 
group is divided into equal teams. A 
eader is chosen for each. The leader of 
team No. 1 begins the game by giving the 
name of a girl or boy beginning with the 
letter A (Anna). The leader of team No. 2 
gives another name with A (a. Albert), the 
second member of team No. 1 another, 
and so on until one of the teams can think 
of no more A’s. The team naming the last 
A name, then takes a name beginning 
with B, and so on thru the alphabet, the 
team naming the last one of any letter 
winning five points each time. The side 
which has the most points by the time the 
end of the alphabet is reached is declared 
winner. 

Rhyming Resolutions.—Distribute slips 
of paper and pencils asking each gues: to 
put in the form of a rhyme his resolution 
for the New Year. These of course should 
be as witty as possible and a prize_may be 
presented to the winner. 

To find partners for refreshments, hang 
a cradle (made of pasteboard and having 
a tissue paper bottom) from the chandelier. 
When all are gathered around, strike the 
cradle, tearing the bottom and allowing a 
shower of tiny blue and pink envelopes to 
fall out. Each guest is expected to obtain 
%n envelope, the ladies each rescuing a 
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half being in a blue envelope and the other 
in &@ pink one. Partners are found by 
ma-‘ching numbers. The partners thus 
found then fit the half words together 
making the whole word which they are 
supposed to act out for the others to guess, 
when requested to do so by the hostess. 

The refreshmenis may be as siniple or 
as elaborate as the hostess wishes but 
should carry out the color scheme as far 
as practicable.—L. E. B. 


-©quibstrom ag KH 
Tarm Wifes Note Books | 
mmm 

‘The most insignificant gift, dispatched 
with love and a smile, immediatel y becomes 
precious. 

You must give generously of yourself 
at Christmas-time; yor interest and 
appreciation; your time and attention; 
your thoughts and your love. 

It is often easier to buy a costly gift 
than to give an hour or two of your time 
and interest to make someone happy, but 
it is not so worthwhile. 

Spring clothespins may be substituted 
for Christmas candlesticks. Melt one 
end of the candle and stick it to the 
clothespin. Clamp the other end to the 
tree. 

If washed off, the grease-proof paper in 
which butter and lard come from the store, 
is most excellent for wrapping sandwiches 
for the children’s lunch. 

Standing by your convictions does not 
mean to be merely obstinate to the point 
of being ridiculous. 

Some uses for the old felt hat: Cut out 
button-like pieces and glue them to the 
bottom of chair legs to prevent noise and 
scratching. Make insoles from portions. 
Strips will make the most serviceable 
wick for lamp or oil burner. 

As self-denial becomes self-forgetful- 
ness, the kindness that was a dutv be- 
comes a plessure and a joy. 

To wash velvet successfully: Wash in 
lukewarm soapsuds but do not rub on a 
board or “wring free of water. Rinse in 
lukewarm water and (if a garment) hang 
u. a hanger to dry. Shake occasionally, 
as * dries, then brush with an ordinary 
clothes brush, brushing with the pile. 

If a hot flatiron is wanted as a foot- 
warmer, a thick old sock is its best cover. 

We are made happy or miserable by 
our desires, and our desires may be molded 
by our will. 

The useful little 








late scraper may be 
used as a window drier for small glasses 
in bookeases, doors or windows. nd it 
is better than a spatula for cleaning out 
bowls and pans that have held batters, 
salad dressings, etc. 

Worn‘ tablecloths may be cut into 
squares, hemmed and used for extra 
napkins. 

If you cannot give as many gifts, or as 
pretty gifts as you would like, do not let 
that darken your spirits. Joyfulness is the 
chief beauty in giving. 

The best present anyone can make is 
the gift of an inspiring idea. 

Many times, a card or a letter will prove 
more acceptable than a gift. 

It is not love, but unworthy pride, that 
is ‘back of the gifts that go beyond the 
means. Extravagance spoils any day, and 
especially Christinas. 








|| blue one and the gentlemen a pink one 
:}each. Inside the envelopes are little slips 
|| bearing on the back a number and on the 
|| front the half of a word of some action a 
'| baby is supposed to perform as: cr-ying, 
)|lau-ghing, ya-wning, kic-king, waving 
hands, rub bing eyes, sn-eezing, coug-hing, 
| co-oing, etc. e slip of paper containing 
the word should be cut in two pieces, one 


A waste basket is sure to fill in as an 
acceptable gift. Easily made with a card- 
board bottom, and a strip of matting 
that is cretonne-bound and decorated. 

Let’s sprinkle life as lavishly with the 
star-dust of kindly thoughts and deeds as 
we sprinkle artificial snow on our holly 
and spruce.—Mrs. F. A. N, 
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NEW YEAR COMMENCEMENT 


At this time, as at all times on the farm 
and in the city, we need more social spirit. 
Let’s make a good beginning and start on 
New Year’s eve. 

If you have no community house, use 
your schoolhouse for this merrymaking. 
Let someone bring a phonograph to fur- 
nish music, some others oysters, milk, 
crackers, and coffee. In al! probability 
the ladies would like to bring cakes and in 
this year of plenty, canned fruit, and 
pickles, of course. e cost of the three 
articles first mentioned may be divided 
among the gentlemen. 

If your school teacher is the kind she 
should be and probably is, she will cooper- 
ate and be among the jolliest. If time 
nermits she may be willing to arrange a 
program, but don’t let the “school ma’am” 
do it all. She is overworked as it is, and 
it will be more enjoyable if others help. 

Let your country musicians favor you 
with popular music, your talented young 
high school orators speak or read, and one 
of the older school children jig or do an old 
time dance to ““Money Musk” on the ever 
handy phonograph. Be enthusiastic 
generous; don’t forget to clap good and 
hard. Make your hands ache with clap- 
ping and your sides ache with laughter. 

After the program, the young people 
may bring the old bob sleds to the door if 
snow favors them. Start them off well 
wrapped in robes and blankets with the 
parting injunction to be back at a quarter 
of twelve. The children will soon be play- 
ing games m the open space at the front of 
the schoolhouse Wwhild their elders visit 
comfortably in the rear. 

About eleven o’clock it will be well to 
begin preparation for supper. A goodly 
supply of aprons so that the men may help 
will make the evening merrier. Tell them 
you believe “busy hands make light 
hearts.”” There is plenty of time and the 
mistakes they make will cause the eve- 
ning to pass quickly. 

Che young people will more than likely 
run over time and midnight will be near 
when the sleds approach. As the school 
clock chimes twelve the entire crowd may 
join in giving nine rahs! forthe New Yeer. 
Shake hands with everyone two or three 
times over and wish them really and truly 
a happy New Year. 

Food for the Hungry 

I hope you will have plenty of oyster 
soup for the hungry ones and an extra 
piece of cake. Everyone will leave with 
such a satisfied feeling! In leaving for 
home, I’ll wager"you wall carry along the 
good feeling that you havestarted the New 
Year right. 

Just a few don’ts, farmer folk, about this 
lively party. I want you to try one and I 
want it to be an undoubted success. So 
don’t come to the meeting with a sour 
face and the grumbles. Don’t try to talk 
your young people out of going sledding 
with the rest. Remember you were young 
yourself, once; and if you wish their com- 
radeship, enter into ir fun, it on. 
Don't seold daughter next day if she has a 
cold and say, or worse yet, look, “T told 
you so.” Laugh about it and tell her of 
one you caught yourself 2 long time at 
a sleigh party. You remember it, don’t 
vou? 

i'm going to stop now, for I know you 
have a lot of original ideas, too, for the 
party. But one parting don’t: Don’t be 

shful about starting the ball rolling. 

uw school teacher is waiting to help 
Please forgive personal mention, but 
now, for I’m a country school teacher 
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$10,000 Book For 2 Cents 


That’s what this copy of Successful Farming cost us, $10,000, and you 
ean buy 12 such copies for only 25c. 


It costs at least $10,000 to collect the editorial matter alone in Successful 
Farming, set up the type, make ready and run one copy through the press. 
The bi part of this $10,000 is spent in payment for the articles and 
suggestions and in the editorial department expense. 

Our editors spend this money as judiciously as they can, getting the 

atest amount of interesting, helpful and veal reading matter possible 
or the money. Surely you will agree that this copy of Suecessful Farming is 
worth a great deal more to you than the price we for it. 

The farm and home articles are in all cases the practical experiences of 
other farm folks. Just one suggestion, might be the means of saving you 
many dollars. 

If your subscription to Successful Farming should be expiring soon, why 
not renew now and be sure of getting every single copy? $10,000 worth of 
information for only 2c is too good a bargain to let slip, don’t you think so? 

If you live on a rural route be sure to give your rural routé number. You 


are without doubt well enough known so you would get your paper anyway, 
but it saves the post office department lots of time if we can wrap each route 


separately. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. N’eredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 
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F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph 
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Fun For t 


Contractor: “Don't you see that sign, 
‘No help wanted’?”’ 

Colored applicant: “Yassuh. Ah 
promised mah ol’ woman I'd ask fo’ a job 
today an dass why Ah applied.” 













HE WANTED IT 

‘Tommy, after going to bed, became 
thirsty, or thought he did. He called out: 
“Ma, I want a drink.” The mother’s 
voice answered back: “Tommy, you go 
to sleep.” Tommy grunted, turned over 
and was silent for ten minutes;then again: 
“Ma, I want a drink.” “Tommy, you go 
to sleep,” was the reply. Intense silence 
again for ten minutes; then: “Ma, I want 
a drink.” “Tommy, if you don’t to 
sleep, I'll come up and spank you.” More 
silence; this time for about two minutes; 
and then: ‘‘Ma, when you come up to 
nk me, bring me a drink, won’t you?” — 

estern Christian Advocate. 





Dists. 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 25-19, Chicago, Ill. 




















PIECE 
DINNER SE 


This marvelous gen- 
uine semi-percelain 
dinher-set is given 
according toour plan 
in the catalog for 

tributing only 40 
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cents a packet to your 
friends. We trust you 
| Sendnothing. Just send 

address 


about our 100 cash bon- 
uses ranging up to $500 
Rush 
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New 300 Candle Power 
Lamp— Burns 96°, Air 
Introduce wonderful patented inven- 
4% fuel — cheap 
. Uses less than 
advancement 
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—_ WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
MENDETS mend leaks instantly in all otensile, het 
water bags.ete. Insert and t orn 10 b Pe 
& package postpaid. AGE w o.. 
‘ottette Mtg.Co..Bx309Amsterdam.N Y. 





This issue is full of suggestions which 
will be to your advantage in buying 
new equipment and other farm mer- 


chandise. Our guarantee is your pro- | 
tection against fraudulent advertisers 





BEHEADINGS 
1. Behead a farm implement and leave 


pot high. 

2. Behead a part of a car and leave a 
garden implement. 

3. Behead a name of a time-piece and 
leave something to fasten a door with. 

4. Behead a part of a barn and leave 
not short. 

5. Behead an article of clothing and 
leave some kind of insects. 

6. Behead an article of furniture and 
leave a part of the human body. 

7. Behead a structure that water runs 
under and leave the name of a raised place 
in the earth. 

8. Behead something that means ab- 
sence of heat and leave not young. 

9. Behead something that is used at the 
table and leave not early. 

10. Behead a part of a car and leave a 
part of a shoe. 

11. Behead a kind of fruit and leave a 
part of the human body. 

12. Behead an article of clothing and 
leave a breakfast food. * 

13. Behead a part of harness and leave 
something that is most common at the 


fair. 
14. Behead a sharp pointed weapon and 
leave a name of a fruit. 


EXCEEDING THE LIMIT 
“Maud tells everything she knows.” 
“Yes, but it wouldn’t so bad if she 

would stop there.” 


ALL IN A LIFETIME 
Old Lady: “Did you ever do a single 
day’s work in your life?” , 
Old Hobo: “Jest about, leddy.””"—The 
American Legion Weekly. 


LIGHT MEAL 

He was unaware of the eccentricities to 
be found in the Wild West when he eatered 
what seemed to be the only hotel in the 
place. After ushering him to a table and 
giving, the stranger a glass of ice-water, 
the waiter inquired: “Will you have 

usages on toast?” 

“No, I never eat 'em,” the guest re- 
plied. 

“Tn that case,’ said the waiter, “dinner 
is over.” 


REVERSIBLE 
Teacher: “‘What is a geyser?” 
Pupil: “A waterfall going up.’’—Life. 


Answers to Above Beheadings 


1. Plow—Low 8. Cold—Old 

2. Brake—Rake 9. Plate—Late 

. Clock—Lock 10. Wheel—Heel 
Stall—Tall 11. Pear—Ear 





Coats—Oats 
Traces—Races 
Spear—Pear 


. Pants—Ants 12. 
. Chair—Hair 13. 
. Bridge—Ridge 14. 
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AN = 
he Family 
Scene: A hotel in Buenos Aires. 
Hotel Clerk (registering new guest): 
“Foreigner, sir?”’ 
New Arrival (testily): “Certainly not. 
English.’’—London Express. 


THE BOY GREW OLDER 


“And has he learned to talk yet?” 
“My, yes! We're teaching him to keep 
quiet now.’’—Life. 


Some years ago I watched a sign-paint- 
ing genius while he put the final artistries 
on a masterpiece, “Ladie’s and Gent's 
Restaurant.” 

aan my nea amen pare said |, 
“But why do you put the apostrophe 
before the s?” — — 

“The which before the what?” he ques- 
tioned courtcously. 

“The little curky-taiied mark after that 
eand that t. Some call it an apostrophe.’ 

Wodnn gee is it? Well, young feller, 
I seen and I make that dingus a hundred 
times, and I never knew that it had a 
name. Posserphe! That’s a good one; I'|| 
have to ing it on the gang. Some 

inters uae paint it after the s, but 

always put it before the s, because I 
think that it looks more artistic there. 
Otherwise, it don’t make no difference 
where you put it.” 


SLIGHT MISTAKE 


“Jimmie,”’ said the teacher, “why don't 
you wash your face? I can see what you 
ad for breakfast this morning.” 
Little Boy: ‘“What was it?” 
Teacher: ‘“Eggs.”’ 
Little Boy: “‘Wrong, teacher; that was 
yesterday.” 


ONE WAY TO DO IT 


A schoolboy at lunch time entered a 
grocery store and said to the clerk: “Take 
this order: Ten pounds sugar at 6 cents; 
11 pounds coffee at 25 cents; 8 pounds tea 
at 30 cents. Add that up. How much is 
it?” 

The clerk replied, “$5.75.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the boy. 

“Of course I am sure.” 

The boy thanked him and said: “That's 
my arithmetic lesson for tomorrow.’’— 
Judge. 








THE RIGHT ANSWER 

A man-who believed he knew all about 
parrots undertook to teach what he 
thought to be a young, mute bird to say 
“Hello!” in one lesson. Going up to the 
cage he repeated that word in a clear 
voice for several minutes, the parrot pay- 
ing not the slightest attention. At the 
final “Hello’” the bird opened on¢ eye, 
pat at the man, and snapped out, “‘Line’s 

usy.”’ 


SINGLE HOLINESS 


Tim: “How are you getting along at 
home while your wife’s away?” 

Jim: “Fine. I’ve satchel the height of 
efficiency. I can put on my socks now 


from either end.” 


Mother: “Don’t ask so many questions, 
Katie. Don’t you know that curiosity 
once killed a cat?” 

Katie: ‘‘What did the cat want to know, 
mother?” 


BY-PRODUCT 
Experience is what you get while ‘you 
are looking for something else.—Toledo 
Blade. 


ARGUMENT FOR KEEPING 
STRAIGHT 
When the worm turns he meets either 
a chicken or a fisherman.—Enid Eagle. 
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CANDIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


* an 
Recipes for sweets that are good and at on t th *, 
the same time are easily made are always | Us iS coupon 
in demand in December. Here are some 
that will surely fill all requirements: 



























Chocolate Almonds.—Blanch almonds by , . + 
pouring boiling water over them and let- ERE’S a book that will delight every Wr. 
ting them stand two or three minutes, slip h k I h . ki ~ 
off the skins, roast the nuts in the oven. ousekeeper,. it teaches pie making to 

P e the following coating: Half a the novice—and suggests many helpful short 
cupful of sweet vanilla chocolate, two : 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two tablespoon- cuts to the expert. The book is absolutely 
fuls of boiling water. Put chocolate in i] diti P d. 
sauce pan over boiling water. When free—until the present edition 1s exhauste 
melted stir in the butter and water and Send us the coupon for your copy now. 


mix well. Dip almonds into this mixture 


and let stand on waxed paper until choco- 
tei ONE SUCH MI 
Butterscotch.—Five tabl uls of 






molasses, four ta nf of ’ 
four tablespoonfuls of butter. Let boil eae ae 
until brittle when tested and pour into a ee eS 

buttered pan. For peanut taffy add one : ty 
quart of nut meats before pouring out. 

Coffee Cream Candy.—Two cupfuls of 
sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of milk, 
butter the size of an egg, half a cupful of 
strong coffee, half a cupful of walnuts 
chopped fine. Boil about ten minutes. 
Beat until quite thick and pour into 
buttered pan. Mark into squares. 

Parisian Sweets.—Use equal parts of 
figs, dates amd nut meats. The nuts may 
be added last or omitted. Chop prunes 
and pom po po thru a food chopper. Mix 
well and roll in a little powdered sugar or 
grated cocoanut. 

Stuffed Prunes.—Soak the prunes over 
night and stuff with chopped nuts, raisins 
or apricots. Dates may also be stuffed 
with any favorite fruit desired. Roll in 
melted chocolate. 

Peppermint Taffy.—One teaspoonful of 
pepperaas extract, one half cupful of 
golden syrup, two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
one cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful o 
vinegar, a pinch of cream of tartar, and 
one-half cupful of strained honey. Put 
the sugar, golden syrup, and honey into a 
saucepan over the fire. When the sugar 
is dissolved add the cream of tartar and 
boil, stirring all the time, for twenty 
minutes. Add the vinegar, butter and 
peppermint extract, allow to boil up and 
pour onto a buttered slab. Pull when cool 
enough to handle and cut into pieces. 

Maple Balls.—One cupful of maple 
syrup, one cupful of light brown sugar, 
one-fourth cupful of water, one-half tea- | 
spoonful of anainn extract and walnut 
meats. Boil the syrup and sugar and 
water until it forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold. water, and then add the almond 
extract. When partially cool, stir until 
creamy, and when firm knead till smooth, 
form into small balls and press half a 
walnut meat into each ball. When cold 
— firm dip in melted fondant or choco- 
ate. 

Fruit and Nut Fudge.—Put the white of 
an egg in a measuring cup and add to it 


an equal quantity of water, then pour into . F 
a dich and babs defend Hound dt eulies> delighted. Dollis unbreakable and can be 


preor d sugar gradually until it forms dropped time after time without damage. 
hick paste. Flavor with orange juice an 
mix with it ehopped almonds, dates and|| These. Dolls Make Wonderful Christmas Gifts 


figs . : Your little sister, or friend, will be overjoyed to find one of these beautiful dolls in her 

% ‘} E he tain Boil slowly aus stocking on Christmas morning. Why not make her supremely happy when it can be done so easily? 

ul ola arameéts.—DOol P Py > 

= Betty Lou, 16-ineh doll, given postpaid for sub- 

cupful of molasses, one cupful of grated OUR DOLL OFFER: cadatiene to Successful ing pane Ba to 
liberal. 


chocolate, twe cupfuls of brown sugar, one only $4. Your own subscriptiun may be included, This offer is extremely li 


cupf ] i ; = s* 
{pul of boiled milk, one tablespoonful of| 1 gubseription Rates: Five Years for $1; Two Years for 500; One Year for 25c 





NCE MEAT 


$ E: Hag sat 





























Beautiful “Mamma” 
Doll--Given Away 


She Sleeps, Talks. 
Walks and Winks 


This doll is 16 inches high. She 
says “Mamma” plainly. Her 
name is Betty Lou. Her beautiful 
eyes close when she is lying on 
her back. Her eyes are fastened 
in her head so they will not eome 
loose, as sometimes happens with 
other sleeping dolls. 


Betty Lou is beautiful in appearance, 
and is very daintily dressed with rompers, 
shoes and stockings and cap. Any little girl 
who gets one of these wonderful walking, 
talking, sleeping dolls will be more than 
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Po i The time is short—its getting close to Christmas now Better send your $4.00 at once and 
while on flat tins to edol and mark off the su oarightens later. The doll will be shipped as soon as we receive your remittance and you 
© warm, may have 30 days to send the names and addresses of your subscribers. 





Successful Farming, Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


By EMMA 5S. TYRRELL 


HRISTMAS would}only materials needed. Following are 

not. seem Christmas | directions, with s. ¢. used to indicate 
if there were only | single crochet, st., stitch, and ch., chain: 
one big gift for each Chain 19 st., s. c. 4 rows of 18 st., then 
member of the family. | 12 st. in fifth row. Add ch. of 3 st., ‘turn, 
The toys and funny little | s. c. 13 rows straight, then 12 st. in 18th 
things to be tucked into | row and add chain of 8 st. S. c. 4 rows, 
stockings or stacked under | then s. c. in 7 st. for 2 rows, add chain of 
the tree, or used to make | 3 st. and s. c. 9 st. in the next row. Add 
the dinner table especially | ch. of 3 and s. c. 11 st. in the next two 
festive, add immensely to | rows, then s. c. 12 st. in one row and 6 st. 
the fun and gayety of 
Christmas time. 

Black tarlatan makes a much neater 
and prettier background for silver paper 
letters than does ordinary paper or cloth. | 
It ts so light and airy that ‘“‘Merry Christ- 
mas” signs, silver stars and the like look 
much more graceful than when made in 
ordinary ways. The sign at the top of this 
page was made on a tarlatan foundation. | 

The quaint little trees that flank the 
page are most effective and are very easily 
made by the children themselves. A long 
strip of heavy dark green crepe paper, four 
inches wide, is folded into several thick- 
nesses and snipped with the scissors to 
make a fringe about three inches deep. | 
The strip is then rolled spirally to make a} 
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This snug 
wrap for 
| baby’s doll 


| 


For church or school, signs like the above made by pasting letters on tarlatan are most effective 


MAKE THESE TOYS AND DECORATIONS 


| short, stubby tail. For 





is made by 
following 
\the dia- 
igram at 
right 
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in last row from top of head, breaking | 
yarn half way between top of head end| 
end of nose. This forms one side of body: 
Croehet the other side the same. Sew 
on under parts of paws, turn, then sew the 
two parts of the body together, leavin 
open space on abdomen thru which to stuff 
with cotton, Close after stuffing. 

Crochet 4 strips of 8 st. for 3 rows each 








meeene 








to form under parts of paws. 

Crochet a strip of 5 st. for 3 rows, sew 
up the side and one end, stuff with a tiny | 
bit of cotton and sew in place to make a 
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thick little tree about seven inches high. 
The lower end or trunk of the tree is in-| 
serted into a spool which is painted green 
with water colors, ink, or any convenient 
coloring. Such trees in various heights 
make a very attractive “‘grove’’ for a card- 
board playhouse. 

“Laddie Boy,’ the White House Aire- 
dale whom the whole nation has learned 
to like so well, inspired the making of the 
crocheted dog photographed below. The 
diagram immediately beneath him shows 
clearly how the work is done. Begin work | 
at the upper right hand corner of the dia-| 
gram 

One ball of loop yarn in yellow, tan or 
brown, and a medium-size hook are the 








ea 


| fuzzy material. 


| somew hat chilly beside her wintry 





the ears, erochet 6 st. for 
3 rows and sew in place 


at top of head. A bit of 
darker colored yarn may 
be used 


Eyes, nose and mouth 
are embroidered in out- 
line and satin stitch. 
Black smbroidery thread 
brings out the features 
distinctly. The coiiar 
may be made of a bit of patent leather 
rib If a long haired appearance is 
desired brush out the yarn with a tease! 
brush. 

A slumber doll for a baby wears a snug 
wooly wrap that is made according to the 
diagram beneath her own photograph. T!:+ 
doll may be new or old, or it may be made 
by sewing an unbreakable head from the 
ten-cent store to a 
body made by stuff- 
ing with cotton a 
nine-inch length of 
old stocking top. 
Arms and legs are 
unnecessary to the 
wee child’s happi- 
ness, tho a two- or 
three-year-old baby 
demands that her 
doll have its proper 
number of appen- 





o make the 
wrap, round off one 
corner of a seven- 
teen-inch square of 
eiderdown, cotton flannel, or other soft, 
Bind edges with ribbon. 
along dotted 

then fold 
E, and snap 





Run in gathering strin 
lines A and B to form the 
along dotted lines C and Dand 


| it in place. 


R, 
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The jaunty bathing beauty, who looks 


com- 


panions, is a little jointed china doll. She 
wears a bathing suit and cap made fron 
an infinitesimal bit of an old black si! 


stocking. 

The sled at the bottom of the pag 
made by cutting away the two ends of t! 
lid of a stout bonbon box and curving 
sides in the shape of runners 

Last on this page come the funny little 
cotton dolls like snowmen, which are s° 
effective on the Christmas tree. To make 
one use a large cork and into the small end 
ofit stick a toothpick or wrap cotton around 


,| to form body and head, then carefully pu!! 


and pinch the cotton intoany figure desired 
and sprinkle with diamond dust. 
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